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CHAPTER XXVII. 
“JOHN.” ; 


SMALL blue lake lies glowing under a sky of burning blue. The lake 

itself is but the ornament of a great grassy plain, through which a river 
now trickles and now flows. Sometimes the river*becomes a broad stream, 
sometimes and suddenly it is seen only as a thin thread of water; sometimes 
its progress or even its existence can hardly be traced at all, except through 
the fact that the grass shows wet and marshy where the water still oozes along. 
The lake is very deep and marvellously clear and blue. The eye can see 
down, down to its lowest ‘depths, so transparent is the water. The shoal of lit- 
tle fish you see below, and which you think you could touch with your hand, 
are twenty feet beneath the surface. This pool which we call a lake is nct 
known by such a name or by any name, there on that broad plain which it 
adorns. In England or Ireland, in Switzerland or Northern Italy, it would be 
a lake with a name and a fame. Here, where the name of lake suggests 2 
great sea furrowed by perpetual lines of steamers and having populous com- 
mercial cities rising everywhere on its shores, this pretty little pond is not 
worth classifying or naming. Even when this plain grows peopled that water 
will still be a nameless little pond. 

The plain is completely girt around by mountains. They are bare anil 
stony, but of exquisite and noble outline, like the mountains of Greece. They 
are of lofty height—higher far than any of the hills of Attica—but they are only 
the spurs, the stragglers of a grand and celebrated chain of mountains, and 
have themselves no fame and hardly any name. There are few trees anywhere 
over the plain—none indeed except a little clump which stands near the lake— 
and there is hardly any verdure on the mountains. The grass on the plain is 
still green; it keeps its color along the river-track even through the heats of 
summer, when the ground elsewhere changes its hue to a kind of arid, ashy 
white. The weather just now is beautiful, fit to lull the soul of a poet ora 
dreamer into a heaven of sensuous delight. But the changes of climate are 
sudden, fierce, and, to a stranger, seem sometimes almost supernatural. The 
traveller has perhaps toiled across the plain some burning September day, 
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when the sky was dazzlingly bright and the torrid rays of the sun were almost 
insupportable. He has camped on the ground at night, and even in sleep has 
revelled in a growing and unexpected coolness, and he opens his eyes in the 
morning to find the ground covered everywhere with a thick white mantle of 
snow. 

This plain and that cincture of hills form a scene common enough in the re- 
gion where we see them. The traveller may journey for days, nay, for weeks, 
through a succession of such landscapes. This is in the western region of the 
United States; the reader may locate the precise place either in the neighbor- 
hood of the Rocky Mountains or the Sierra Nevada, according to his pleasure. 
Some years ago this plain was bare of all inhabitants. It lay out of the track 
of the regular emigrant trains, which would have had to turn aside and cross 
ranges of mountain barriers to reach it; and it was not a good hunting ground, 
and therefore was avoided by the Indians. Long ago, it is believed, there was 
a small offshoot of an Indian tribe settled there, having gone there to escape 
some powerful enemies. But the enemies discovered their retreat, hunted them 
down, and slaughtered them all—every one to the last man, the last woman, 
the youngest baby. Then the victors took the scalps of the vanquished, left the 
corpses to bleagh and rot, and returned to their own hunting-ground. It lay 
in the track of civilization represented by emigrant trains and military forts, 
and therefore they in their turn were gradually extirpated. Since the raid of 
the conquerors this valleyewith the blue lake had known little or nothing of the 
Indians. 

More lately a few refugees from civilization had found out this place and 
settled there. They planted the trees which grow by the lake and pleasantly 
shade the spot, and they built a few log houses, and lived secluded, peaceful, 
sometimes very laborious lives there. They were men brought together by no 
other bond or affinity than a common desire and determination to live away 
from civilization, and perhaps, too, a common vague faith, or at least hope, 
that a better life, a stronger inspiring principle, a purer element of religious in- 
tuition, might grow up among them in the work and the ways of this lonely 
companionship, this hermitage fraternity. They were not the founders of any 
new sect; there was no name by which to define or classify them, even if they 
had been numerous enough to invite any attempt at classification; they sought 
no adherents, not to speak of converts, and asked of the world and civilization 
nothing but to be let alone. Which the world and civilization readily did, no- 
body caring or knowing anything of this small group of self-made exiles. 

In the United States here and there are many such little groups, not nearly 
large enough to be called settlements, or to be heard of in books of travel or in 
newspapers, ‘There is no form of human eccentricity so absurd or extravagant 
that it cannot find some one man of force and ability ready to become its glori- 
fier and apostle, and some few other men willing to come out of the world and 
associate in a sort of exile for its sake. In one of the States which used to be 
called the Far West, but which are recently beginning to be regarded as Mid- 
dle States, and will be classed as Eastern the day after to-morrow or there- 
abouts, there lately stood, and probably still stands, a solitary house on a hill- 
ride, containing a whole sect or community thus associated as voluntary out- 
casts from society. ‘This was a community of Free-Lovers. It had never num- 
bered more than ten; the other day it had dwindled down to five. Yet the 
Free-Lovers insisted on regarding themselves as a community of exiles, and 
were proud of their withdrawal from civilization in the neighboring town, 
where their very existence had been long forgotten, 
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But such associations are by no means generally, or even often, made up of 
persons who hold any extraordinary views, or come together for the indulgence 
of any freaks of sensualism or fantastic humor. The facility for isolation in 
such a country as America naturally suggests and tempts to voluntary isola- 
tion. Many of the fraternities least known to society at large are perfectly 
harmless, inoffensive, honorable communities, made up of men who, out of a 
fellowship of disappointment or aspiration, rather than of creed, are drawn to- 
gether into a settlement isolated from civilization and progress all around. 
These for the most part attract no attention—are wholly unknown, indeed, to 
the public outside. The curiosity and observation which follow such eccentric, 
positive, and comparatively influential associations as that of the Mormons or 
that of the Shakers never touch these small and purposeless unions. The vaies 
sacer who made the Brook Farm enterprise immortal is wanting to them, as 
well perhaps as the high poetic purpose and the adornment of varied intellect 
and culture which would have rendered the Brook Farm scheme interesting 
even though Hawthorne had never enshrined it in romance. You may find a 
dozen or twenty such little settlements in the United States as this of which we 
are now speaking, too small and insignificant even for Hepworth Dixon to 
think them worth study or description. 

Such a little cluster of ten or a dozen men had settled some years ago in this 
valley by the lake. They had come there from some place further eastward, 
because there the land around them was becoming too thickly populated, and 
they fled before the coming of their kind. Wandering hither and thither, far 
and wide, they had come at length upon this lonely plain within its rampart of 
mountains, quite out of the way, off the line of the steady westward march of 
civilization. There they had set up their staff, and for some few years had had 
undisturbed quiet. But of late the mountain girdle had been discovered to be 
as rich in precious minerals as the zone of a sultana; and in all the passes and 
gullies of the mountains, and along the beds of the mountain rivers, rough, 
reckless explorers were soon swarming, and on the edges of the plain canvas 
towns were rising. A canvas town, it may be well te explain, to some Euro- 
pean readers at least, is a cluster of tents to cover and shelter the miners and 
squatters who have been attracted by some new-found riches in the earth. 
One tent has a bar, with perhaps a couple of flashy-colored lithographs over it, 
and a few bottles and glasses, and this institution has a sign hung up outside 
proclaiming it to be a hotel or restaurant or sample-room, as the case may be. 
The owner of another tent goes in for financial dealings, and announces his 
canvas house as the Bank or the Exchange. Another sets up a “ grocery” 
store, wherein he sells everything he can get together, from candies and canned 
oysters to bowie knives and huge thigh boots. In a canvas town of considera- 
ble standing, large population, and bold social pretensions, may be seen a tent 
which displays half a dozen crinolines swinging in the breeze, and has bright 
shawls and ribbons and women’s boots inside. But the canvas settlement at 
the feet of the mountains we are now describing was very far as yet from this 
stage of civilization. Not one solitary crinoline could have found a purchaser 
there. The ungracious Saints Senanus and Kevin, of the Irish legends, might 
have been happy there. No voice of woman would ever have disturbed the sa- 
cred stillness of their prayerful thoughts. 

Unwelcome indeed was the intrusion of this form of active civilization to 
the hermits by the lake. It became wearily apparent that they must endure a 
constantly increasing pressure of rough companionship, or pull up stakes and 
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kook olxewhere anew home, Some of the hermits were now getting old, and 
shrank from further wandering; were perhaps losing faith in the possibility of 
anywhere escaping from thelr busy brother man, Some perhaps were lowing 
fulth Jn the dream of lvolation altogether, ‘There was therefore much hesliancy 
wnd delay, and meanwhile they began Inevitably to get known among the news 
comers, the mining folk, They were not misanthroplata, and they were able 
to render many good turns to the Invading barbarians, ‘They could always 
give medioine to any one who waa slekly; they could net na surgeons toa 
wounded or Injured many they had plenty of gunpowder; they were not afvald 
of anything; they acted sometimes as advisers and arbiters In disputes; they 
had Jolned energetionlly In the expulsion or other punishment of robbers, murs 
dovera, and such like evildoers, ‘They came to be respected among the barbie 
Mang, and it was understood that they were to be treated with some consldern: 
Hon, and that thelr settloment was to be held sacred against all disturbance or 
inolestation, 

Now !n this little community of hermita, apparently about to be driven on to 
nook a new home, were two or three natives of Great Britain, two or three nn 
tive Americana, a German, two Swedes, and a Wallachlan Jew, No one knew 
or cared te know the real name of the other, or any of hia antecedents and bln 
tory, Tt was understood that no allusion to the past or the outer world waa to 
he made, If by chance any one of the fraternity should come to hear of any- 
thing golng on In New York, or San Francisco, or Europe, he kept it to hime 
wolf and sald nothing of It, Sometlnes It became necessary that one of the 
hody should Journey to the nearest large elty to make purchases, When he 
did so, he avolded as far as he could hearing anything of what might be golng 
on in the netive world, If he did nevertheless hear anything, he bore with It 
and sald nothing about It, They lived on game, on fish, on maize, and fruits 
which they had with infinite labor compelled the desert to grow abundantly, 
They lived in separate huts quite independently of exch other, not even pray- 
Ing together, Sometimes one of the body never for days interchanged a word 
with any of his fellows; sometimes two or three would work or read together 
for a long succession of days, Each respected as far as possible the peculiari- 
ties and idlosynerasies of the others, ‘The bond of union was the understand. 
Ing that each considered himself absolutely cut off from the living world, and 
was striving to purify himself from earthly passion and selfishness, and to pre. 
pare his soul for the better life, 

The oldest man in this little brotherhood was a tall, lean, dry Seotchman, a 
nan apparently of great scientific attainments, and who seemed to have tray. 
elled fur over the earth's surface, He was growing gray and shrivelled; had 
a hard, thin face, lighted by gray eyes, which sometimes gleamed with a spar- 
kle of humor, He was a mystic and a humorist at once; Swedenborg and 
Captain Lismahago in one, He believed that through a pure life of labor and 
unselfish devotion man would at last become perfect, absolutely impervious to 
temptation and to sin upon this earth; and when the mood was on him and he 
could find listeners he loved to expatiate upon this faith of his, and to explain 
and illumine it by all manner of illustrations drawn from history and science, 
from the Scriptures and the open book of Nature, There was something won- 
derful now and then in the rich roll of his eloquence when the talking iit was 
on him, and in accents like those of a Chalmers, with gesticulation like that of 
a Guthrie, he poured out his argument for the new creed which ordered man 
to seek not merely perfection, but even immortality, on this earth by the cul- 
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ture of the soll, by habitual seclusion, by absolute purity of body, by the con- 
quest of the passions and bitternessos of the heart, 

‘This man, though the eldest, was not the founder or ploneer of the little 
boy of companions, ‘The leader was younger in yours and fur lows fixed tn 
livbita, Lately this founder of the soclety had taken to long wanderings away 
from the place, Ile would disnppear for weeks or months, ao that his compan: 
lonw sometines thought he would reappear among them no more, Tle always, 
however, did come back; and a certain quick energy and forcefulness of chur: 
ioter enabled him to retain tacitly the kind of virtual leadership which he lad 
hold from the beginning, He never expounded any falth, or cared to Haten to 
an exposition from the lps of others, He frankly told his fellows that there 
wore times when he could not endure any companionship, and when he could 
not roast tranquilly in any place, He therefore commonly made any expedi- 
tlons which were requisite for the benefit of the whole company, Explation, 
rather than aspiration, secmed to be the impulse of Lis self-banishment from 
the world, 

One of the Swedes waa a man of high culture, who had evidently at one the 
heen in the military service, The death of hia young wife In child-bed long 
ago had so deeply affected him that his frlends belleved his reason was touched, 
He wandered out to Amerioa, crossed the plains, fell in with the leader of this 
party on one of the latter's expeditions, and joined the settlement, The other 
Swede was a mere peasant who had been enticed out to the Mormon commu. 
nity, became disgusted with it, and came at last to the scene and the people 
with whom we flad him, The German had been a professor in a college in 
Haden, He got mixed up with the Baden revolution, was severely wounded in 
the head, and escaped to the United States, where he was seized with a passion 
or craze for a new religion and new kind of life, The Wallachian was little 
better than a religious lunatic—at best, an extravagant and hyperbolical en- 
thusiast, ‘The Americans, two of whom had been ministers of churches, be- 
longed to that class more common in America than in any other country—the 
cluss of able, well-educated, and restless devotees of new “ isma" and crotchets, 
men who thirst always for a new theory to put into practice, with whom noth- 
lng Is settled, and who, the moment they are stricken by any @otion or concelt, 
however wild, clamor for a new school, a new religion, to give it expression, 
There is in America a constant collision or at least contrast of two forces, 
which in great measure explains the fact, #o odd-looking to a stranger, that 
every little crotchet or craze gathers a little school or sect around it, Nowhere 
is there less reverence fur ‘wuthority, more audacity of freakish thought, than 
among certain classes in the United States; nowhere is there a more slow and 
solid conviction and conservatism than among others. There are small Amer- 
ican towns, there are sects and churches in American towns, small or large, 
which are as rigorous as the infallible Pope himself could be in refusing to 
their members any personal independence, any conceivable laxity from set and 
orthodox opinion, If you will start a new theory in one of these communities, 
you must in self-defence endeavor to cincture yourself by a seceding sect; and 
probably in the end you will find it more convenient to betake yourself and 
your fellow rebels into the seclusion and freedom of a voluntary exile. Thus 
had the American members of this little community been led to adhere to it 
for the present. ‘They had all the sense of dignity and complacent martyrdom 
which self-exile naturally gives; and although their fellow-exiles were not up- 
holders of their special crotchet or of any other, yet they were free to nurse 
und indulge their craze to the full, pending the longed-for time when they 
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could induce a whole school to rally round it and force it on the world. None 
of the Americans had been very long residents of this little camp, and none 
was likely to cling to it even for its brief day. 

Three of the brotherhood have been described as natives of Great Britain. 
These were the founder, an Englishman; the elderly Scotchman; and an Eng- 
lishman who had joined the group when they were on their search for this 
very valley, and had remained with them ever since. It should be said that 
some changes had taken place since then. ‘The number had always been about 
the same; but now a companion died, now one wandered away and did not re- 
turn, making his way probably to the track of the regular emigrant trains, and 
so getting back to civilization somewhere. Chance brought accessions to the 
group to supply the vacant places. The oldest members now in the body were 
the two Englishmen, the Scotchman, and the mystic Swede. Of these, the 
second Englishman was the latest accession. Each man was called but by one 
name—Alexander, Paul, John, and so on. 

The evening was beginning to set in on this beautiful scene, when the 
Scotchman, who was known among his fellows simply as Brother Alexander, 
came out of his little hut, around which he had with wondrous labor and pa- 
tience managed to cultivate a rich and glowing garden of flowers. He wore a 
long gray coat of some rough material, buttoned up to his chin despite the heat 
of the season, and a broad-brimmed felt hat. He walked slowly along by the 
lake. On his way his eyes rested upon the second Englishman, who was lying 
on the ground under a tree reading a book. The two men interchanged a 
friendly greeting. Alexander stopped in his walk and the Englishman rose to 
his feet. These two men had perhaps more of social companionship between 
them than any other two in the eccentric family. 

The Englishman was dressed in a plain blue shirt or blouse, and wore high 
boots drawn up over his trousers, and a broad-leaved hat. He was dressed in- 
deed like three out of four of the figures to be seen in a western settlement. 
He was a tall man, finely made, with a certain quiet dignity about him. His 
face was handsome and noble, although worn and deeply lined. Exposure to 
sun and breeze had not affected in the least the remarkable whiteness of his 
broad forehead #md small hands. He wore a full beard, and except on his tem- 
ples, which were growing bald, his hair curled thickly. His eyes had that 
oddly-combined expression of dreaminess and restlessness in them which seems 
to be peculiar to the mystic or the hermit, and which to the ordinary or hasty 
observer is almost sure at first to suggest the idea of insanity. In all men 
who lead a life remarkably diverging from the commonplace, the eye soon 
comes to have something of this peculiar expression. 

There was a singular and winning sweetness in the smile with which the 
Englishman, who was known in the community simply as John, welcomed the 
other. 

“Always reading, John? Not got over your book-reading days yet, at your 
time of life!” Alexander spoke with a good-humored glance of affected an- 
ger. The Englishman's time of life was apparently under fifty. ‘ What are 
ye poring over the day, man?” 

*‘T’ve been reading Sophocles, Alexander. Isn't it good reading?” 

** Well, it’s not just that bad reading; it’s very good in fact. But I think a 
man ought to have done all his reading of books at thirty years of age. You 
don’t learn anything out of books after that time. I dare say you'll have read 
the ‘Electra’ and ‘ Antigone’ and all the rest of it many times over already.” 

“Several times. I think I know some of the plays almost by heart.” 
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“ Then what do you read them any more for?” 

“ How often have you sat for hours looking at that water and that sunset? 
Why do you look at them now?” 

* Ah, lad, I have you there, though. The sun andthe sky and the water 
never look the same twice over, nor the same for two mortal minutes. They 
always tell you something new, but your bonny Greek Antigone is always just 
the same.” 

“Not at all. I get new ideas from her every time.” 

Alexander shook his head. ‘ Books at best only bind one to the old world 
and the old flesh. They don’t set us free and make us strong and self-reliant, 
as Nature and Thought do. But you are all the same, you young fellows.” 

“Why, you were talking of my advanced years just now.” 

“ Advanced for book-studying like a schoolboy, lad—young and frivolous 
when compared with me or with Christian” (the Swede). “The last time 
Paul was here” (Paul was the founder of the community), “ what d’ye think | 
found him reading? Rousseau, man, Rousseau! All the sentimentalities about 
Julie—was that her name? To think that mountains and lakes like yon” (Al- 
lexander jerked his head to indicate more clearly the precise location of Switz- 
erland) “should turn out a Rousseau for their prophet! When's Paul coming 
back?” 

“‘T don’t know,” John-replied, with something of the curt coldness of the 
British national manner now for the first time perceptible in him. The truth 
was that Paul and he had but little association or intercourse. ' 

“ But he is coming back?” 

“IT presume co, Alexander.” 

“The place doesn’t seem quite itself without him, although there’s no argu- 
ing him into anything or keeping him still for any time. Perhaps, with his 
clever head and his journeyings, he can find out where we are to go next, for I 
don’t see how we can remain here much longer, and I’m sore grieved for it. 
I’ve gotten to love this place, and that itself is a weakness and a reason why I 
should leave it; for no place is more dumb than another, and all can help in 
teaching the grand lesson.” 

“T am sorry for the place,” said the other. ‘I can’t help regretting it. I 
have grown to love it. I have had calm and happy years here. I begin to 
despond and to doubt the use of trying new scenes any more.” 

‘‘Hush, man; ye mustn't despond ever. The Lord is everywhere except 
only where the crowds are. Only the money-changers pollute the temple— 
and a pretty lot of money-changers we are having about us down yonder; ” 
and he glanced toward the canvas town on the edge of the plain. 

“ Well, Alexander, I wish they wouldn't come and drive us out of this place ; 
I don’t feel the spirit for new wanderings, I seem to have grown to be a part 
of this place. There was until lately such a splendid sense of seclusion and 
safety about it. I spent years, Alexander, in a monastery on Mount Athos; I 
wandered through Asia in the dress of a Mussulman pilgrim; and I never felt 
the same sense of freedom from the intrusion of the world that I have felt here. 
I begin to be afraid and to doubt; it almost seems as if the world would never 
relax its hold upon us.” 

Alexander shaded his eyes and gazed steadily toward the west. Out of the 
radiance of the sinking sun, as it seemed, two figures came riding rapidly, dark 
against the lustrous and golden glow. 

“Here's the lad Paul coming home,” he said. It was one of the ways of 
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Alexander to treat John and Paul, and all others whose age did not much ex- 
ceed fifty, as lads. He himself looked hardly more than fifty, but he had in 
reality passed his seventieth year. 

John looked in the same direction. 

“Yes, it is Paul,” he said, and he turned as if to go to his hut. 

“Who can this be that comes riding with him, 1 wonder?” the old man 
asked. 

“T don’t know, Alexander; but whoever it is, you will welcome him more 
agreeably than I could, and I shall go in.” 

This little community, fleeing from human society, yet never refused tem- 
porary shelter, welcome, and hospitality to any wayfarer, even though he came 
utterly without recommendation. Paul had been the means of introducing to 
the brotherhood some of its best members, John included; and anybody com- 
ing with him was therefore sure to be received with honor and affection. 

But John turned away and presently disappeared within his log-cabin. 

Alexander looked after him curiously and rather sadly. He never could 
understand why John and Paul seemed always anxious to avoid each other. 
Ile loved them both, and they seemed to respect each other; yet they did not 
willingly associate or even meet. 

Presently Paul and his companion came galloping up, and Paul, seeing Al- 
exander, checked his stout little Mexican horse and leaped to the ground. His 
companion, a dark-haired and handsome young man, also alighted, looking 
rather puzzled and anxious, as one who is not quite certain what he is to do 
next. If it were not rather a frivolous sort of comparison, one might say that 
a guest brought by a friend to the dinner-table of a host whom he has never 
scen before, and in a country whose language he only imperfectly understands, 
might have worn on his face such an expression as that which was now seen 
on the countenance of Paul’s companion, 

* Brother Alexander,” said Paul (whom we have seen before in San Fran- 
cisco), “I have brought a friend with me for whom I ask your welcome.” 

Alexander made a bow which had in it a dignified and grand association of 
the finest days of society in Edinburgh, Auld Reekie, ‘mine auld romantic 
town,” and pressed the hand of the new-comer, 

“Shall I introduce you,” Paul asked, turning to the latter, “by your 
worldly, I mean your usual name? Here we only care for realities, not names. 
Every one calls himself what he will.” 

* My own name, by all means,” the other replied with a bright smile. “It 
isn't worth concealing, and I can’t readily invent any other. My name is An- 
gelo Volney.” 

* Let us say Angelo for shortness,” said Alexander cheerily, ‘ Well, Ange- 
lo, I give you a welcome, and we here haven't mnch more to give. Paul has 
doubtless told you something about us, Stay as long as ye like; go when ye 
will, We will do all we can to make your stay tolerable, and to help and 
speed your going if ye must go.” 

“Is John anywhere near?” asked Paul, 

* John was here two moments ago; he is now in his home.” 

“Then I'll leave Angelo in your charge for a short time. Ie has come to 
see John, and I had better go in first and ask John to receive him.” 

Paul walked toward John’s hut, leaving Angelo with Alexander, The lat- 
ter sounded a whistle, and one of the fraternity came and looked after the 
horses: each denizen of the place took his regular turn of such service. Then 
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Alexander pointed out to Angelo the beauties and wonders of the scene, de- 
scribed the changes that had taken place there and the sudden incursion of the 
mining population, and played in every respect the part of a courteous and 
genial host, But courtesy at that moment was almost thrown away upon 
Angelo Volney. The young man’s heart and mind were wholly engrossed by 
the wonderful nature of the situation in which he found himself placed, and the 
possible results which might arise from it. The mystery of a life, nay, of many 
lives—at least involving directly the fate of many lives—had blind chance then 
thrown this into his power to solve? Since his childhood he had been haunted 
by the overhanging presence of one mystery, oppressing, torturing, and be- 
wildering the lives of those then most near and dear to him. Lately this one 
same mystery had come to involve and enwrap another life—another fume 
dearer to him than any, than all. Could it be possible that Heaven, working 
apparently through the agency of a wild, sightless chance, had singled him out 
to bring back the lost, to restore to life the living dead, to explain the enigma 
which so deeply concerned the happiness of his benefactress, his heart-sister, 
and his love? 

Meanwhile Paul knocked at the door of John’s hut, and a deep, sweet voice 
called out, ‘Come in,” and Paul entered. 

The occupant of the cottage was seated in the sunlight by the window, still 
reading his Sophocles. The furniture of the hut consisted of a table, two 
chairs, a bed in a camp bedstead, and some neatly carved wooden shelves, on 
which books were lying. 

John looked a little surprised at the appearance of his visitor, but at once 
arose, laid his book aside, and courteously offered him a chair. 

“Thanks—I don’t need to sit down,” the other replied rather coldly, “I 
have come on ah unpleasant errand; at least one that will hardly earn me any 
thanks. I have brought you a visitor.” 

‘The occupant of the hut looked surprised. 

“A visitor to me—to me in particular?” 

“To you, and you alone. One who knows you only by your worldly name, 
and desires to see you.” 

A flush came over John's face, and his eyes flashed with momentary anger. 
But he controlled himself and said calmly: 

* You know that I will see no such visitor. You know, too, that no such 
person could have found me out unaided by you. Have you then betrayed me? 
If so, it was to no purpose. Tell the emissary, whoever he may be, that his 
journey is for nothing, Tl not see him; and I don’t even ask who he is.” 

“IT have not betrayed you. He doesn’t even yet know where you are to be 
found; and he is not an emissary from any one, Only the strangest chance 
brought him and me together, and he told me strange news which I think you 
ought to hear.” 

“ What news can affect me any more?” John asked with an impatient ges- 
ture. ‘ Why do you torment me in this useless way? Do you think I can be 
dragged back to the world again? Do you—you, of all men—want to help in 
urging me back? Am I never, to the end of my life, to have the security of 
peace?” 

He sprang to his feet and walked impatiently up and down, 

“IT knew that you would blame me for bringing this on you,” Paul calmly 
said; ‘but I felt that I must do it. Do, pray, do me justice. I am not likely 
to interfere needlessly in what does not concern me, We have not been friends; 
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we can’t be friends. There are memories which rise up between us and keep 
us apart. I look on you as the principal cause of the misery that fell on my 
sister’s whole existence. But if we can’t be friends, neither can we be ene- 
mies; and you must know that I am incapable of doing anything to give you 
needless pain. But I have thought this thing over, and I tell you again this 
man outside has some news for you which you ought to know,” 

“Then tell it to me at once yourself, and be done with it. Perhaps I can 
guess it. If it be as I conjecture, God knows I am sorry for it. I lament for « 
life ruined like my own, but I envy the early stroke of fate.” 

“You can’t guess it; you are wholly wrong.” 

“Tell me then, in heaven's name-——” 

“NotI. Let it come with its full effect from one who knows all that I 
don’t know. You must see this man!” 

** What is his name?” 

“You don’t know it. He is called Angelo Volney.” 

“Ts he sent by——” 

“He is sent by no one, except, as I firmly believe, by God!” 

The other stopped in his walk and laid his hand on Paul's shoulder. 

“Tf you are distracting and torturing me uselessly,” he said, in a deep stern 
voice, “then may God forgive you for inflicting wanton pain on one whose 
only prayer in life is to be allowed to repent the past in peace. You know me 
well; you know how I have been tormented between my hatred of the world, 
my dread of it, and yet all the old impulses and temptations of ambition. Deal 
fairly with me, Paul. We are not friends, I suppose. I am indeed the de- 
stroyer—the murderer if you choose to have it so—of your sister; but you know 
that I would have given my life to save her, and that I flung away every 
worldly prospect and hope for her. Don’t tempt and torture me for nothing. 
I have been expecting this or something like it. Some presentiment I can’t 
explain told me that this temptation was coming. Tell me, on your word,’ ou 
your soul, is this meeting inevitable?” 

“On my word, on my soul, I believe you must meet this man, and that 
when you have heard what he has to tell you, you would curse any obstacle 
which could have held you back from hearing it. You must see him.” 

“Strange that there can be anything to be told which could affect me and 
my ways in life!” John said, irresolutely. ‘In one word, is it news of 
death?” 

“In one word, no.” 

John turned away and again walked impatiently to and fro across the nar- 
row floor—the bare earth that formed the floor—of the hut, hardly a broader 
surface than the lion’s cage gives to the restless, impatient lion. At last he 
stopped, looked fixedly at Paul, and said: 

“You would not torment me idly. I can’t believe such a thing possible of 
you. Ihave never known any levity in you which could allow me to think it. 
Bring in your new acquaintance—I will see him!” 

While the man called John was speaking these words, the strange look in 
his eyes which has been already mentioned became so remarkable that any or- 
dinary spectator might well have been excused for supposing that he saw be- 
fore him a madman. When the words were finished, the speaker turned away 
and flung himself into his chair and leaned his chin upon his hand. ; 

Paul left the hut without speaking. In a few moments its inmate heard 
footsteps at the door, and he rose to receive his scarcely welcome visitors. Jle 
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stood in a calm and dignified attitude, hardly evincing now any emotion, even 
of curiosity, as the stranger entered, introduced by Paul. The latter sajd to 
Angelo Volney: 

“All that you want to say or to ask is to be said now and here! You re- 
member the conditions and the pledge on which I have consented to bring you 
here. I leave you.” 

And he left the hut, closing the door behind him. 

Angelo Volney saw before him a tall, dignified, and handsome man, whose 
rough garb and rugged surroundings could hardly keep any intelligent eye 
from recognizing in him a cultivated and high-bred gentleman. The occupant 
of the hut bowed, handed a chair to his visitor, and looked at the latter with a 
penetrating glance. But he did not open the conversation, and Angelo had to 
begin. 

“T am afraid I must appear a very unwelcome and intrusive visitor,” he 
said. ‘ But I know I can justify my intrusion. I believe I have the honor of 
speaking to a gentleman who can at least help me to communicate with—with 
Mr. Charles Grey Scarlett?” 

“Your business will have to be urgent and important indeed,” the other 
said, coldly and firmly, “to justify a visit to one who desires, above all thirgs 
on earth, to be left to the life of seclusion he has chosen for himself. Pray let 
us not waste time or words. My name is Charles Grey Scarlett.” 


_——- 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
“I MIGHT HAVE SAVED HER; NOW SHE'S GONE FOREVER!” 


“CALL it not vain,” sings the Minstrel of the North; “they do not err who 
say that, when a poet dies, mute Nature mourns her worshipper and celebrates 
his obsequies.” Accepting this declaration as a scientific fact, we take it for 
granted that mute Nature went into mourning when Eric Walraven died. 
Mute Nature had the mourning all to herself. No one else wept. The poet 
had no funeral cortége, no funeral oration, chaplet, or other gratifying mark of 
public sorrow. The general conviction that he had killed himself—which was 
ull that Justice could make of the matter when she came to inquire into it— 
chilled and scared away any desire to do honor to the dead. So Walraven was 
laid in earth with funeral rites very much maimed. The absence of any posi- 
tive proof that he had killed himself allowed him a corner in the little Protes- 
tant cemetery then recently opened, and where, since then, many consumptive 
English and many pale-cheeked daughters of American dyspepsia have been 
laid to rest. Mr. Gostick came to Villefleurs and had a cheap and decent mon- 
ument erected over the grave, simply announcing that there lay the mortal re- 
mains of Eric G. Walraven, of London, son of the late Rev. Edward Walraven 
and Jane his wife. A few lines of obituary appeared in the leading daily and 
weekly papers of London, wherein Walraven was gently spoken of as a poet 
whose first efforts had had some promise in them, and who perhaps, if he had 
lived, might have achieved something worthy of preservation. That was his 
funeral dirge. That moan was soon made. Next day he was utterly forgot- 
ten. The only monument to his fame that seems likely to be abiding in Lon- 
don is a solitary dusty copy of ‘The Mystery of the Universe,” sticking up in 
a bookstall in Southampton Row, Holborn, and vainly offered to the public for 
eightpence. 
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Meanwhile Walraven’s young, unhappy wife was fading away. She re- 
mained for days and days in the same condition of almost utter unconscious- 
ness that has already been described. Lady Judith took up her residence alto- 
gether in the cottage with the Athelings. They offered to give up the place 
wholly to her, but the poor stricken lady, with a sudden revulsion of feeling, 
seemed to cling to the companionship of Isolind, and to dread being left alone. 
Lady Judith’s maid was left with Miss Bruce at the hotel, to be ready when 
needed; but Lady Judith had seldom need of them. She watched by her 
daughter night and day, except in the intervals when sheer physical exhaus- 
tion compelled her to lie down and sleep. A great London doctor and a great 
Paris doctor were sent for and kept in constant attendance. Madame who 
owned the house was literally bewildered by the prodigality of expense which 
seemed to be going on, and felt herself immensely elevated in personal dignity 
by the whole series of events. Mrs. Atheling kept habitually in the back- 
ground. She never could quite warm to Lady Judith, even in the latter's hour 
of deep affliction. 

After a while Alexia seemed to rally a little, both jin physical and mental 
condition. She swallowed certain foods and drinks with apparent relish. She 
smiled on Isolind when Isolind entered the room, and looked wistfully after 
her when she left it. By degrees, under the influence of Lady Judith’s de- 
voted attention, the girl’s heart appeared to thaw toward her mother, and she 
would smile sometimes upon her and take food from her hand, Lady Judith 
felt a thrill of joy and gratitude pass through her when first she saw this 
change. An infant of six months would have shown much clearer and more 
cordial sign of recognition than Alexia did; and yet Lady Judith welcomed 
the faint dawn of that first smile as if it were the proudest triumph a mother’s 
heart could win. Ah, heaven! what miserable anomaly sometimes is human 
happiness! Lady Judith felt almost happy that first day of kindly recognition, 
and turned to Isolind with a proud, triumphant smile, as if to say, “You see 
my dayglter pardons and loves her mother, after all!” 

What strange days those were for the two watching women—those days 
when Alexia was still weak as a new-born infant, and almost as unconscious. 
What strange days and still more strange nights! How often Isolind and Lady 
Judith together saw the dawn flush over the sea, together heard the bells chime 
the midnight. Isolind’s helpful, loving, pitying, womanly nature took all 
weariness from her task; and the whole vitality and energy of Lady Judith’s 
frame was engrossed in it, and allowed her to feel no fatigue. Sometimes, 
when the two sat together by the bedside of the patient, the thought would 
arise in the mind of each, ‘‘ How strange that she and I should be fellow-watch- 
ers!” Lady Judith now and then sent a sudden glance of her dark eyes to 
where Isolind sat, and wondered within herself that anything could have so 
wrought a charm upon her bitter vindictiveness as to make her cling to the 
companionship of Agnes Revington’s daughter. But she did cling to it. She 
could hardly endure the girl's absence. ‘ Am I the same—am I really Judith 
Scarlett?” she would ask of her own heart. ‘Is it the Spirit of God that has 
poured grace into my soul; or is it only that my misfortune has enfeebled my 
mind and broken my spirit?” More than once did Lady Judith start suddenly 
from her chair and walk up and down the room, and Isolind looked at her 
with kindly sympathizing eyes, believing that she was thinking only of her 
sinking daughter; but the mother was asking of her distracted soul whether 
the love growing up within her for the fair-haired watching girl was a heayen- 
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sent inspiration or a sinful and shameful weakness. More than once did Lady 
Judith suddenly pause in her walk and stoop over Isolind and kiss her fore- 
head; and Isolind never knew what a victory of sweetness and love over ran- 
cor and bitterness was symbolized by that kiss of affection and peace. 

A change began to take place in Alexia’s condition. She grew physically 
stronger, and the state of torpid unconsciousness seemed to have almost wholly 
vanished. Jt was succeeded by fitful, frequent outbursts of genuine madness— 
wild, delirious raving—and then intervals which might be called comparatively 
lucid; intervals, that is, when the patient knew those around her and called 
them by their names, and talked an irregular and incoherent talk indeed, hav- 
ing seldom much meaning in it, but yet not frenzied or extravagant. In such 
times it did not appear that Alexia had any recollection of anything that had 
passed, nor did her manner now show any of the old bitterness toward her 
mother. She would ask Lady Judith questions and not wait for an answer; 
she would begin long and rambling accounts of imaginary walks and rides and 
adventures; she would ask Isolind to sing for her, and burst into talk again in 
the middle of the singing. Once or twice she asked when Angelo was coming 
home, and she went off into some talk in which Charles Escombe’s name oc- 
curred; and the two watchers turned pale and exchanged glances of signifi- 
cant alarm, believing that she would next come to speak of Eric Walraven. 
But she did not now appear to have any recollection whatever of him. 

The physicians had still some hope that when the merely physical prostra- 
tion of the shock should have passed away, and the shattered nerve-system 
should have begun to reorganize itself, Alexia’s reason might return. But they 
were therefore the more anxious that her memory should if possible be guarded 
against any intrusion from the terrible associations of the tragedy which had 
broken her down. They, like Lady Judith and everybody else save Isolind 
alone, assumed that Walraven had committed suicide, and that the sight of the 
deed kad overthrown Alexia’s reason. Isolind of course had never breathed a 
hint of her terrible suspicions; and she had kept Alexia’s farewell letter a 
secret. 

One night Lady Judith received a new and fearful shock. During Alexia’s 
wilder moods it was often necessary to have the attendance of a hired nurse. 
But this particular night the paiient seemed very tranquil, and Lady Judith not 
only insisted that Isolind must go to bed early, but sent away the nurse as 
well, and chose to spend the night alone with her daughter. It was a warm 
night, and Lady Judith was dressed in a light muslin wrapper wherein she 
looked wonderfully picturesque and stately, The whole scene was a picture 
ready to the hand of any artist could he have seen it. The simply-furnished 
French room with its little white bed; the pale, thin, beautiful face of the girl, 
whose arms wandered vaguely outside the coverlet, whose short-cropped black 
hair (how long and luxuriant it was the other day!) looked so black against the 
white pillow, and whose ever-open glittering eyes beamed restlessly every- 
where; and then the statuesque and noble figure of the pale, sad, dark-haired 
woman, in the loose light-colored dress who sat by the bedside, her chin resting 
on her arm—a very embodiment of sleepless sorrow. The murmur of the 
waves could be faintly heard in the room; save for that sound and the occa- 
sional cry of a seabird across the waters, all was silent. 

ady Judith held a book in one hand, but she had not been reading. In 
the silence of the hour the sad past had once again been unrolling itself before 
her newly-opening eyes. She saw her own proud, egotistic, and loveless 
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youth; her ill-assorted marriage; her cold and stern refusal to practise any of 
the genial arts by which a woman seeks to conquer the love of a man; the 
lonely disdainful independence wherein she had wrapped herself as in a man- 
tle of pride. She saw the husband of her youth, so noble, so gifted, so much 
admired by all the world else, but to whose heart she never could approach— 
alas! never tried to approach—from the fatal hour when she learned that he had 
once loved another woman in vain. She saw herself deserted by him—and 
then by all; she saw that all had gone wrong with her; and at last, at last she 
was learning to the full the lesson which pride and egotism find it so hard to 
learn—the lesson that the world goes wrong only with those who have not 
themselves gone right. Now at last she saw with clear sad eyes where her 
own fault had been. Calamity had beaten down the rampart of pride, and 
there came from out the very heart of the solitary woman the vain immemo- 
rial cry, ‘Oh, give me back the years I flung away; give me back the oppor- 
tunities I wasted or scorned; let it not be too late, let it not be all too late!” 
Unknown to her, thousands of miles away the same hopeless appeal against 
Time and Destiny was going up from another heart, once erring like hers, now 
penitent like hers, and which in the hour of her present trial ought to have 
been pressed against her own. 

Lady Judith had become thus buried so completely in her memories of self- 
reproach, that she had almost lost any consciousness of the present. Suddenly, 
however, she was recalled to quick keen life and attention by a shriek which 
rang out through the tortured air. Alexia was sitting upright in the bed, her 
thin arms flung over her head, the hands clasped together, and her white 
breast gleaming through her disarranged night-dress. Pouring out shriek 
after shriek, she tried to rise and to escape from the bed, Lady Judith put 
her strong white arms around the child and tenderly held her down—it was an 
easy task—and tried to soothe and quiet her. After a few struggles and 
shivers Alexia resisted no more, but she broke into a passion of tears and sobs, 
through which there came again and again in disjointed words one fearful ac- 
cusation of herself, one revelation which made her mother start and tremble, 
and then put her hand over the girl’s mouth and try to hush her wailing voice. 
Again Alexia’s mood changed, and her face became rigid, and she spoke in a 
low, calm tone, more terrible than her most ear-piercing scream; but in the 
altered tone there still came with thrilling distinctness the same tale of horror. 
Sometimes with frantic gestures she reénacted the scene of tragedy; sometimes 
she moaned and crooned and murmured to herself; but while the fit lasted 
every gesticulation she used, every word she uttered bore distinct and ghastly 
evidence of the truth of the one story. 

Lady Judith’s blood was running cold while she listened to this awful reve- 
lation. In the first moment, so great was the shock and so profound the horror, 
that she actually drew away her arms from her daughter's support and let the 
girl fall back upon the bed. There was a terrible preciseness, a cruel coher- 
ency in the words she heard, which seemed to distinguish them from the mean- 
ingless outbursts of mere raving in which Alexia’s disorder sometimes dis- 
played itself. What the feelings of that mother were during the watches of 
that heavy night, no man could attempt to describe. 

“Oh, my unhappy child!” murmured the wretched lady, “if this be true, I 
must pray no more for the restoration of that reason which would be only a 
torture to you! And yet not you—not you, poor child, are guilty of any crime! 
The guilt is mine—all mine! May Heaven visit it on me alone, and grant me 
life long enough to expiate and atone for it!” 
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More tenderly than before did she press her daughter to her bosom. Never 
when Alexia was an infant had she felt so much of the unfathomable love and 
pity which belongs to motherhood as now, when she held to her heart the fren- 
zied girl whose innocently-guilty hands were stained with the blood of a hus- 
band. 

With the early morning came a soft, low tapping at the door, and Lady 
Judith, well knowing who was there, called ‘‘ Conre in!” and Isolind entered. 
After a night of wild and sobbing delirium Alexia had relapsed into her old 
condition of almost utter unconsciousness. 

“You look very pale and worn, dear Lady Judith,” Isolind said. ‘You 
have not slept all the night? Where is the nurse? Did she not come?” 

“She came, dear, but I sent her away. Come here, Isolind; I want to ask 
you something,” 

Lady Judith was seated by the bedside. Isolind approached her, and Lady 
Judith took the girl’s hand in hers and looked earnestly into her gray sympa- 
thetic eyes. 

“Tsolind, answer me frankly; don’t think of my feelings or of anything but 
the reality! Do you know or suspect anything about—about—the death—of 
that wretched man—that man Walraven, which others don’t know or don't 
guess at?” 

“Oh, Lady Judith,” Isolind answered, turning pale, as though she were 
herself accused of the guilt of blood, “why ask me such a question? Why 
even think of it? Should we not try to shut out from our minds such terrible 
conjectures? Nothing about it can ever be known as a certainty except to 
God. What is the use of trying to know?” 

“There is some use, dear; for we can at least endeavor to prevent others 
from hearing what I heard last night.” 

“Then she spoke—she told you?” 

“She spoke in delirium; but there was a terrible clearness in her words! 
Isolind, I want you to tell me all you know—all you suspect or conjecture 
about this—all, every word! The only kindness is to tell me all; the worst of 
cruelty is to keep anything back from me!” 

Thus pressed, Isolind told her in low whispering tones all that she had con- 
jectured; and she could not withhold Alexia’s last letter. Cruel as it was to 
nllow the eyes of the mother to fall upon Alexia’s bitter allusion to her, Isolind 
saw no choice for herself but to produce the letter. 

Lady Judith read it with lips compressed. Once she started as if she had 
been smitten. It was when she came to the words which spoke of herself. 
But she bowed her head, as if she meant to signify her acceptance of one other 
cruel rebuke from Heaven, and she made no allusion to that passage in the let- 
ter. She sighed deeply. 

“This, then,” she said, ‘is all that is left to throw any light on the poor 
child’s fate?” 

“This is all, Lady Judith, thank God! We may be quite wrong in our 
wild ideas, and her delirious words are as nothing.” 

Lady Judith made no reply. To her, too, the whole truth now seemed 
clear. She knew that Eric Walraven had not killed himself. From that hour 
she never allowed any nurse to attend Alexia, and she ceased to supplicate 
Heaven that her daughter might live and be restored to reason. 

The days passed languidly and heavily away for Isolind and Lady Judith. 
Perhaps it may seem strange at first to say that Isolind, with all her anxiety, 
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her nursing, and her watching, was looking better in health, and even brighter 
in face, than when her pale cheeks attracted the attention of poor, lost Alexia. 
In truth, Isolind’s was a nature which can bear anything better than inactivity, 
which must work for somebody, help somebody, or perish. Eating her own 
heart, in her first loneliness of grief, she was pining and withering away, 
Now, the knowledge that she could be useful, that there was some one she 
could help, some load of sorrow she could at least try to lighten, consoled and 
even animated her. Her step grew firmer, and her eyes lost the expression of 
vacant and brooding sadness which was becoming habitual to them. Her 
time was very busily engaged; she had hardly a moment to spare for thoughts 
of herself. She had to take care of Mrs. Atheling; to walk with her, read to 
her, and be as much as possible a companion to her. For, although the dear 
old lady insisted that there must be no thought of her in the matter, and that 
the poor sick giri and her mother must have all the attention, yet “our Iso- 
lind ” was not likely, from any consideration of sympathy or pity toward oth- 
ers, to neglect one who had -ever been more than a mother to her, motherless. 
So, in that, the brave girl had no time to give to brooding and personal sorrow. 
She delighted to go into the little market-place of the town every morning, and 
bring fresh flowers and fruits, in the hope that they might please Alexia; and 
she brought the London papers to Lady Judith, who felt, of course, a close in- 
terest in all the stirrings of Parliament and polities. Isolind even contrived to 
pay several visits to poor Miss Bruce, who moped piteously at the Hétel Im- 
périal, and she took Miss Bruce out for a little walk now and then, and showed 
her most of the points of interest around the village. Once she nearly induced 
Miss Bruce to join her in a bath in the sea, one of Isolind’s most cherished 
delights. But Miss Bruce was fresh from Scotland, and though she got so far 
as to put on the bathing tunic and the picturesque calegons, she utterly refused 
to emerge from the cover of the bathing-hut and allow even the sea to behold 
her in such unmaidenly attire. So Isolind gave up for the rest of the time any 
attempt at lightening the load of Miss Bruce’s monotony by persuading her to 
shake it off in the salt waves. 

Ah, but one day, one memorable day, there came to Villefleurs something 
which caused Isolind’s cheek to flush with a long unaccustomed glow, and her 
eyes to sparkle, and then to stream with tears, born of the blended passions of 
gladness and grief. It was Angelo’s letter, written ever so many months—or 
was it not years and ages?—ago, pledging himself to unchangeable, eternal 
love, and vowing that he would never, never consent to renounce her, let her 
resolve be what it might. This was the letter which, enclosed in one addressed 
to Judge Atheling, Angelo had sent off before he left for America, and which, 
wandering about from place to place ever since, or lying sometimes for weeks 
amid heaps of dusty documents in some post-office, had at last reached its des- 
tination, having twice crossed the Atlantic, in the effort to get from London to 
Isolind on the north coast of France. Ilow proud and glad it made the girl! 
What cruel grief, what bitter shame it brought to her! She could not be other- 
wise than proud and glad to know that she was so passionately and truly loved. 
She had always felt, despite of her resolve and of herself, a gnawing pang of 
pain and doubt, because Angelo seemed to have accepted her farewell without 
even a protest. But the letter brought her grief, because she still was as reso- 
lute as ever that she would not marry Angelo; and she wept, not for her own 
sorrow alone, but also for the cruel wound she must deal to that loving, gal- 
lant, tender heart. And it brought shame, for it renewed the memory of the 
stigma which rested on her, and which doomed her to a blank and lonely life. 
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Yet the sum of her emotions was gladness. ‘He loves me! He loves me!” 
Nothing, no shame, no agony, can countervail the pride and joy of that convic- 
tion, when it is brought home to the hearts of the loving and the absent. 
When Isolind went to Lady Judith’s room, with the precious letter—the crum- 
pled, faded, yellowing, travel-soiled letter—lying hidden in her bosom, there 
was a brightness in her eyes, tear-stained though they were, which even the 
sud watcher by the bedside could not fail to observe. Lady Judith looked up 
at the strong, shapely form of the girl, with her clustering fair hair falling 
upon her neck and shoulders, her cheeks once more colored with the roseate 
and purple lights and hues of youth and health; her eyes, like those of one of 
Chaucer's lovely heroines, “gray as glass”; her elastic step, her graceful 
movements; and then she looked down at the pale, wasted, fading little face 
in the bed, and she could not suppress a sigh. Isolind saw the glance and 
knew the meaning of the sigh, and sighed herself and felt her heart bleed for 
the mother, 

Yes, that day was remarkable. Isolind will never forget it. She did not 
leave Lady Judith’s side for many hours. They two kept watch, seldom speak- 
ing, by Alexia’s bedside. A change had set in; the fierce feverishness had 
gone, the girl’s pulse was low and feeble, her eyes had lost much of their un- 
meaning restlessness. She seemed composed and tranquil, and more like a 
rational creature than at any time since the night when Isolind brought her 
into the cottage. The doctors had seen her and shaken their heads, and did 
not appear to think there was anything in particular which they could do. 
They did not speak of any immediate danger, but they had ceased to talk of 
hope. They agreed in declining to regard it as a favorable symptom that 
Alexia had once or twice that day put a question which was quite calm and 
rational, and had waited for an answer, and understood the answer when it 
was given. 

What a lovely day it was! The sky was pure and cloudless, and yet with 
no intense heat; the sea was of brightest emerald; all objects, the hills, the 
houses, the trees, the boats, were outlined with a radiant clearness that re- 
minded Isolind of the atmosphere of her own much-loved bay of New York. 
The shore in front of the little town made a great curve, thus embracing in its 
arms the expanse of water where the bathers enjoyed themselves; and beyond 
the chord of that are stretched the sea, whose further waves lapped against 
the shingly beaches of the English coast. All over the shore and the sands of 
Villefleurs there was color, life, movement, animation. Children scrambled 
and shouted, dug holes in the sand, gathered shells, or tried in vain to catch 
the swift-darting, infinitesimal, bloodless, boneless things in the shape of fish, 
which shot like tiny shadows beneath the surface of the small salt pools left by 
the receding sea in the little rock-beds among the sands. Up a steep path that 
climbed the cliffs went a merry procession of fisher-girls, bearing baskets of 
shining, scaly fish on their heads, and singing as they went, their short red 
petticoats scarcely reaching to the knee, displaying bare, bronze-colored legs, 
firm and shapely enough to have excited the futile envy of a whole ballot 
vhorus in the Opéra Comique. Along the sand lounged a little, idling group 
of soldiers from the neighboring caserne—soldiers in blue coats and scarlet 
trousers—adding with their bright-colored uniforms gleaming in the sunlight 
another element of life and brilliancy to the many-tinted scene. All along the 
edge of the shore the green waves were studded with laughing, joyous bathers 
—girls in costumes of pink and white and crimson and purple, A blind man 
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seated on the sand had before him a tray covered with glittering, variously- 
colored shells, which he was hoping to sell; and as the light fell upon the con- 
tents of his tray it made the spot where he sat to gleam and flash like a sun, so 
that the eyes of gazers from far-off windows were suddenly dazzled into dark- 
ness by the beams that seemed to shoot directly from his poor little unpur- 
chased collection, A short distance further out than the line of bathers the 
boat belonging to the local society for the rescue of drowning persons was 
lazily rowing up and down—a good Samaritan keeping a keen eye out for any 
possible object of rescue, On the horizon were seen the white wings of a 
whole flotilla of fishing boats sailing in, twenty abreast, and the smoke of a 
possing steamer now and then revealed itself faint against the sky, Blue sky, 
green sea, white sails, golden sunlight, yellow strand, and on that strand all 
manner of colors, purple, crimson, gray, orange, black, fantastically contrast- 
ing, blending, and constantly changing—here was a display of Nature at her 
brightest, humanity in its mood the guyest, the most careless, gleesome, and 
happy. ° 

The room became too hot where Alexia lay, watched by Lady Judith and 
Txolind, this glorious day, Isolind threw the windows open, and the pure soft 
air came in, too late to bear healing on Its wings, The young poetess looked 
out upon the scene which these pages have attempted po vainly to describe, 

Iady Judith noticed the kind of silent rapture with which Isolind gazed out 
upon the scene, and said in a low tone; 

“It seems a beautiful day, Isolind, and you ought not to be pent up here. 
Go out, my dear, and breathe the fresh air,” 

* Dear Lady Judith, I can breathe it here, and I don't care to go out. But 
the whole scene is so bright and delightful that I could not keep from admiring 
it. Do come here and look out; it will do you ever so much good. I will sit 
by Alexia, and you hardly ever now enjoy the pure air and see the sunlight on 
the water,” 

Tsolind left the window and came quietly over and took Lady Judith’s seat. 
Lady Judith went to the window, leaned upon the sill, and surveyed the scene. 
Perhaps she was endeavoring to find out whether she too could not open her 
eyes and soul to the sacred influence of that charm with which sea and sky and 
sunlight can touch the wounds of certain suffering natures and bid them to be 
healed, But the flashing colors, the joyous sounds fell sadly on the ears and 
eyes of the unhappy woman, She had never cared, in her days of pride, for 
the charm and the glory of Nature, and Nature now refused to accept the offer 
of a homage that came so late. In certain stern creeds it is held that when a 
sinner has been too long impenitent, Heaven itself hardens his heart so that if 
he afterward would fain repent, his utmost effort shall be unavailing, and he 
shall not know the sacred sweetness of expiating s.rrow. Would it be too fin- 
ciful to suggest that perhaps Nature sometimes exercises such a remorseless 
power that when dne has refused to open the heart and the mind to her in good 
time, she deliberately apd sternly closes both, so that they may be barred 
against her consoling, sweetening influence forever? 

Some such feeling may perhaps have vaguely suggested itself to Lady Ju- 
dith’s breast. She turned away from the window, and approaching Isolind 
touched her gently on the shoulder and quietly whispered : 

“Go back, my dear, and enjoy the scene and the sunlight while you can, 
Leave me to sit here, Isolind. All that brightness outside is lost on me, I 
don't belleve my eyes were ever opened to the loveliness of Nature and the 
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world when I was young, and it is too late to hope to cure their blindness now. 
I wish it hadn't been so; but how few things there are in me and my life of 
which I could not say the same with all my heart.” 

An hour or two passed away, and the sun was beginning to sink and the 
sound of the waves to be heard more clearly as the noisy life of the day grew 
quieter, Alexia now and then looked up and asked a question calmly and ra- 
tionally enough, and having received an answer seemed each time to fade away 
into unconsciousness again, Since her outburst of grief and passion on the 
night when she so appalled her mother, she had never made the faintest allu- 
sion to the tragedy of her life. Even when she was most clear and rational 
she seemed now to have no recollection of her recent days and sufferings. 
When she was not frenzied she was merely infantile, 

The sounds of sprightly music were heard somewhere on the road outside. 
Alexin's ear caught the strains, and she smiled a weak, sweet smile, and asked, 
wv little child might do: 

* What is that?" 

* What, my child?" 

* That sound,” 

“Tt is music, dear,” 

“Yes; but what music?” 

Isolind, hearing the question addressed by Alexia to her mother, looked out 
of the window in the hope of being able to give an answer, She saw a pro- 
cession of young men and women, some bearing garlands and some with mu- 
sical instruments, winding along the road, 

She drew near the bed, and Alexia smiled and held a hand toward her, 
“Tt is the music of some procession, dear Alexia; some young men and 
women,” 

There was a moment's pause, and the watchers thought Alexia had fallen 
away into forgetfulness again, as she commonly did after the exertion of the 
shortest conversation, But she presently said, in her child-like tones: 

* Please tell me what the procession is—I should jike to know.” 

*T'll find out, dear,” 

Isolind stepped to the door and asked one of the maids to learn what the 
procession was and let her know. She and Lady Judith exchanged glances of 
sutisfaction, There seemed something hopeful to them in this awakened and 
sustained curiosity. 

Presently the fille returned, tapped at the door, and being allowed to come 
in said in a tone intended to be soft and low: 

“ But, milady, it is a marriage procession—a youth and girl who have just 
been married.” 

A wild, agonized ery broke from Alexia. The unlucky serving-woman 
hastily disappeared. Lady Judith gently put her arm round her daughter. 
Alexia sobbed and sobbed, and fell from convulsion into convulsion; it seemed 
i# though she could hardly struggle through her agony with life. Isolind sent 
nt once for one of the physicians, who came and remained for some time, and 
gave all the aid and advice he counld—which indeed availed but little. As he 
was leaving the room—Lady Judith did not care that he should remaia—he 
invited Isolind by a glance to follow him, She did so; und when they had 
crossed the threshold of the room and the door was closed behind them, he 
told her quietly that the utmost care must be taken to keep the patient undis- 
turbed; that the least shock caused by the revival of any painful memory might 
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be fatal. At the same time he acknowledged the almost total impossibility of 
securing perfect mental quietude for a patient whose own mind might at any 
moment, without any external impulse or reminder, bring back all the bitterest 
associations of the past; and in any case he feared there was little hope or 
chance. 

** And is there nothing to be done—nothing? ” 

* Absolutely nothing. You can but wait. The end is not far off. Perhaps 
to-night even—perhaps to-morrow, or later; but unless a miracle should come, 
the end is near.” 

So Isolind returned to the already darkening room. Lady Judith, wholly 
engrossed with the care of her daughter, had not noticed Isolind’s absence. 

Tsolind again drew near the window. A certain sense of the sanctity of the 
mother’s place and right generally urged her to keep at some little distance 
from the bed, unless when there was some help to be rendered, or when Alexia 
called to her, or Lady Judith signed to her to draw near, She leaned upon the 
window, her noble head and neck and bust outlined darkly, like a statue, 
against the violet evening sky. 

Alexia murmured : 

“Ts Isolind there?” 

Isolind came over and kneeled by the bed. Alexia’s little hand wandered 
feebly out. Isolind took it in her own. Lady Judith held her daughter's 
other hand. 

“Mamma!” 

“My child?” 

“T want you to love Isolind very much. She was very kind to me.” 

Then she remained silent for a few moments, and though she still held their 
hands, and her eyes were open, she appeared to have no consciousness of their 
presence. Suddenly she withdrew both her hands and stretched them out as 
if to reach toward some distant object, and there came a light of ineffable 
sweetness and gladness into her face; an expression quite new fo it during all 
ther time of prostration. She endeavored to raise herself up, and with her 
eyes still looking brightly ‘out, she cried: 

‘“*Oh, mamma, I see him, I see him!” 

Lady Judith started and laid her finger on her lips as a sign to Isolind to 
ask no question, She feared that Alexia was speaking of Eric Walraven, and 
that to her present flush of joy would succeed a terrible reaction into memory 
and grief. The same thought was uppermost in Isolind’s mind, and both 
women listened with bated breath and beating hearts, hoping that Alexia’s fan- 
cy might fade away. But Alexia still looked bright and joyous, and she said: 

“Oh, yes, I saw him—I can see him still! Mamma, don’t you see him too? 
Look there! Don’t you see him?” , ) 

Her voice grew so thrilling, her manner became so excited, that Lady Ju- 
dith could not choose but answer. 

“See whom, my child? There is no one here but Isolind.’ 

“Oh, yes; my father, my father! I see him now again, oh, so clearly; and 
he beckons to me—see, he takes my hand in his. Mamma, give me your hand 
too—quick, quick!” 

Lady Judith, all trembling, laid her cold hand in the thin, burning fingers 
of the girl, who pressed it almost fiercely, and smiled delightedly now at her 
mother, now at the form which her delirium made her believe that she saw. 
Then with a tranquil, satisfied air, Alexia said: 

“T knew we should find him at last.” 
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She closed her eyes, and the hand she had held outstretched gradually sank 
by her side. Lady Judith found the hand that lay in hers growing weaker in 
its pressure, then lax and languid, then colder and colder. Alexia gave forth 
a sigh which seemed rather one of relief and gratification than of sorrow, and 
she breathed heavily once or twice, and then more softly, and then the room 
was hushed in silence, 

Tsolind stooped over the bed, drew gently back, and whispered : 

* She is asleep.” 

Lady Judith pressed to her lips the cold hand she still held clasped in her 
own, and said: 

“She is awake—in heaven!” 

The moon, which had been rising over the sea, now looked into the room. 
Its first entering light fell upon the face of the dead girl, and, leaving all else 
in shadow, seemed to glorify witha pure and silvery halo the pallid cheeks and 
the lips whereon yet lingered the smile with which Alexia had weleomed the 
dawn of her new life. 








SOME DAY OF DAYS, 





OME day, some day of days, threading the street 
With idle heedless pace, 
Unlooking for such grace, 
I shall bebold your face! 
Some day, some day of days, thus may we meet. 


Perchance the sun may shine from skies of May, 
Or winter's icy chill ~ 
Touch whitely vale and hill. 
What matter? I shall thrill 

Through every vein with summer on that day. 


Once more life’s perfect youth will all come back, 
And for a moment there 
I shall stand fresh and fair, 
And drop the garment care ; 

Once more my perfect youth will nothing lack. 


I shut my eyes now, thinking how twill be— 
How faee to face each soul 
Will slip its long control, 
Forget the dismal dole 

Of dreary Fate’s dark separating sea; 


And glance to glance, and hand to hand in greeting, 
The past with all its fears, 
Its silences and tears, 
Its lonely, yearning years, 


Shall vanish in the moment of that meeting. 
Nora Perry. 
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VII.—TENEMENT LIFE, 


S we stopped in Cherry street at the entrance to Gotham Court, and 
Detective Finn dug a tunnel of light with his bullseye lantern into the 
foulness and blackness of that smirch on civilization, a score or more of boys 
who had been congregated at the edge of the court suddenly plunged back into 
the obscurity, and we heard the splash of their feet in the foul collections of 
the pavements. 

“ This bullseye is an old acquaintance here,” said the detective, “and as its 
coming most always means ‘somebody wanted,’ you see how they hide. 
Though why they should object to go to jail is more than I know; I'd rather 
stay in the worst dungeon in town than here. Come this way and I'll show 
you why.” 

Carefully keeping in the little track of light cut into the darkness by the 
lantern, I followed the speaker, who turned into the first door on the right, and 
I found myself in an entry about four feet by six, with steep, rough, rickety 
stairs leading upward in the foreground, and their counterparts at the rear giv- 
ing access to as successful a manufactory of disease and death as any city on 
earth can show. Coming to the first of these stairs, I was peremptorily halted 
by the foul stenches rising from below; but Finn, who had reached the bottom, 
threw back the relentless light upon the descending way and urged me on. 
Every step oozed with moisture and was covered sole deep with unmentionable 
filth ; but I ventured on, and reaching my conductor stood in a vault some twelve 
feet wide and two hundred long, which extended under the whole of West 
Gotham Court. The walls of rough stone dripped with slimy exudations, 
while the pavements yielded to the slightest pressure of the feet a suffocating 
odor compounded of bilge-water and sulphuretted hydrogen. Upon one side 
of this elongated cave of horrors were ranged a hundred closets, every one of 
which reeked with this filth, mixed with that slimy moisture which was every- 
where as a proof that the waters of the neighboring East River penetrated, 
and lingered here to foul instead of purify. 

“What do you think of this?” said Finn, throwing the light of his lantern 
hither and thither so that every horror might be dragged from the darkness 
that all seemed to covet. ‘All the thousands living in the barracks must 
come here, and just think of all the young ones above that never did any harm 
having to take in this stuff; and the detective struck out spitefully at the nox- 
ious air. Ashe did so, the gurgling of water at the Cherry street end of the 
vault caught his ear, and penetrating thither, he peered curiously about. 

“T say, Tom,” he called back to his companion, who had remained with me 
in the darkness, “here’s a big break in the Croton main.” But a moment 
later, in an affrighted voice: ‘ No, it ain’t. It’s the sewer! I never knew of 
this opening into it before. Paugh! how it smells. That's nothing up where 
you are, I'll bet on the undertaker having more jobs in the house than ever.” 

By this time I began to feel sick and faint in that tainted air, and would 
have rushed up the stairs if I could have seen them. But Finn was exploring 
that sewer horror with his lantern, As I came down I had seen a pool of stag- 
nant, green-coated water somewhere near the foot of the stairs, and, being 
afraid to stir in the thick darkness, was forced to call my guide, and, frankly 
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state the urgent necessity for an immediate return above. The matter-of-fact 
policeman came up, and cast the liberating light upon the stairs, but rebuked 
me as I eagerly took in the comparatively purer atmosphere from above. ‘* You 
can’t stand it five minutes; how do you suppose they do, year in and year out?” 
“ Even they don’t stand it many years, I should think,” was my involuntary reply. 

As we stepped out into the court again, the glare of the bullseye dragged 
a strange face out of the darkness. It was that of a youth of eighteen or 
twenty years, ruddy, puffed, with the corners of the mouth grotesquely twisted. 
The detective greeted the person owning this face with the fervor of old ac- 
quaintanceship: “Eh, Buster! What's up?” “Hello, Jimmy Finn! What 
yez doin’ here?” “ Never mind, Buster. What's up?” ‘“ Why, Jimmy, didn’t 
yez know [ lodges here now?” “No, I didn’t. Where? Who with?” “Be- 
yant, wid the Pensioner.” “Go on. Show me where you lodge.” “Sure, 
Jimmy, it isn’t me as would lie to yez.” 

But I had expressed a desire to penetrate into some of these kennels for 
crushed humanity; and Finn, with the happy acumen of his tribe, seizing the 
first plausible pretext, was relentless, and insisted on doubting the word of the 
Buster. That unfortunate with the puffy face, who seemed to know his man too 
well to protract resistance, puffed ahead of us up the black, vozy court, with 
myriads of windows made ghastly by the pale flicker of kerosene lamps in 
tiers above us, until he came to the last door but one upon the left side of the 
court, over which the letter S was sprawled upon the coping stone. The bulls- 
eye had been darkened, and when the Buster plunged through the doorway he 
was lost to sight in the impenetrable darkness beyond. We heard him though, 
stumbling against stairs that creaked dismally, and the slide being drawn back, 
the friendly light made clear the way for him and us. There was an entry 
precisely like the one we had entered before, with a flight of narrow, almost 
perpendicular stairs, with so sharp a twist in them that we could see only half 
up. The banisters in sight had precisely three uprights, and looked as if the 
whole thing would crumble at a touch; while the stairs were so smooth anid 
thin with the treading of innumerable feet that they almost refused a foot- 
hold. Following the Buster, who grappled with the steep and dangerous as- 
cent with the daring born of habit, I somehow got up stairs, wondering 
how any one ever got down in the dark without breaking his neck. Thinking 
it possible there might be a light sometimes to guide the pauper hosts from 
their hazardous heights to the stability of the street, I inquired as to the fact, 
only to meet the contempt of the Buster for the gross ignorance that could 
dictate such a question. ‘“ A light for the stairs! Who'd give it? Sweeney? 
Not much! Or the tenants? Skasely! Them's too poor!” While he mut- 
tered, the Buster had pawed his way up stairs with surprising agility, until he 
reached a door on the third landing. Turning triumphantly to the detective, 
he announced: ‘ Here’s where I lodges, Jimmy! You knows I wouldn't 
lie to yez.” 

** We'll see whether you would or no,” said Finn, tapping on the door. Be- 
ing told to come in, he opened it; and on this trivial but dexterous pretext we 
invaded the sanctity of a home. 

No tale is so good as one plainly told, and I tell precisely what I saw. This 
home was composed, in the parlance of the place, of a “room and bedroom.” 
The room was about twelve feet square, and eight feet from floor to ceiling. 
It had two windows opening upon the court, and a large fireplace filled with 
a cooking stove. In the way of additional furniture, it had a common deal ta- 
ble, three broken wooden chairs, a few dishes and cooking utensils, and two 
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*‘shakedowns, as the piles of straw stuffed into bed-ticks are called; but it 
had nothing whatever beyond these articles. There was not even the remnant 
of a bedstead; not a cheap print, so common in the hovels of the poor, to relieve 
the blankness of the rough, whitewashed walis. ‘The bedroom, which was little 
more than half the size of the other, was that outrage of eapital upon poverty 
known as a “dark room,” by which is meant that it had no window opening 
to the outer air; and this closet had no furniture whatever except two “ shake- 
downs.” 

In the contracted space of these two rooms, and supplied with these scanty 
appliances for comfort, nine human beings were stowed. First there was the 
* Pensioner,” a man of about thirty-five years, next his wife, then their three chil- 
dren, a woman lodger with two children, and the “ Buster,” the latter paying 
fifteen cents per night for his shelter; but I did not learn the amount paid by 
the woman for the accommodation of herself and children, The Buster, hav- 
ing been indignant at my inquiry as to the ight upon the stairs, was now made 
merry by Finn supposing he had a regular bed and bedstead for the money. 
‘*Indade, he has not, but a ‘shakedown’ like the rest of us,” said the woman; 
but the Buster rebuked this assumption of an impossible prosperity by promptly 
exclaiming, ‘* Whist! ye knows I stretch on the boords without any shake- 
down whatsumdever.” ‘ 

Finn was of opinion the bed was hard but healthy, and fixing his eyes on the 
Buster's flabby face thought it possible he had any desirable number of “ square 
meals” per day; but that individual limited his acquirements in that way for 
the day then closed to four, Finn then touching on the number of drinks, the 
Buster, being driven into conjecture and a corner by the problem, was thrust out 
of the foreground of our investigations, 

By various wily tricks of his trade, Detective Finn managed to get a deal of 
information out of the Pensioner without seeming to be either inquisitive or in- 
trusive, or even without rubbing the coat of his poverty the wrong way. From 
this source I learned that five dollars per month was paid as rent for these 
two third-floor rooms, and that everybody concerned deemed them dirt cheap 
at the price. Light was obtained from kerosene lamps at the expense of the 
tenant, and water had to be carried from the court below, while all refuse 
matter not emptied into the court itself had to be taken to the foul vaults be- 
neath it. The rooms, having all these drawbacks and being destitute of the 
commonest appliances for comfort or decency, did not appear to be in the 
highest degree eligible; yet the Pensioner considered himself fortunate in hav- 
ing secured them. His experience in living must have been very dolefal, for he 
declared that he had seen worse places. In itself, and so far as the landlord 
was concerned, I doubted him; but I had myself seen fouler: places than these 
two rooms, which had been made so by the tenants. All that cleanliness could 
do to make the kennel of the Pensioner habitable had been done, and I looked 
with more respect upon the uncouth woman who had scoured the rough floor 
white, than I ever had upon a gaudily attired dame sweeping Broadway with 
her silken trail. The thrift that had so little for its nourishment had not been 
expended wholly upon the floor, for I noticed that the two children asleep on 
the shakedown were clean, while the little fellow four years of age, who was 
apparently prepared for bed as he was entirely naked, but sat as yet upon one 
of the three chairs, had no speck of dirt upon his fair white skin. A painter 
should have seen him as he gazed wonderingly upon us, and my respect deep- 
ened for the woman who could, spite the hard lines of her rugged life, bring 
forth and preserve so much of childish symmetry and beauty. 
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Having absorbed these general facts, I turned to the master of this house- 
hold. He was a man of small stature but rugged frame, and his left shirt 
sleeve dangled empty at his side. That adroit Finn, noticing my inquiring look, 
blurted out: “That arm went in a street accident, I suppose?” 

“No, sir; it wint at the battle of Spottsylvania.” 

Here was a hero! The narrow limits of his humble home expanded to em- 
brace the brown and kneaded Virginian glades, as I saw them just seven years 
ago, pictured with the lurid pageantry of that stubborn fight when Sedgwick 
fell. This man, crammed with his family into twelve feet square at the top of 
Sweeney’s Shambles, was once part of that glorious scene. In answer to my 
test questions he said he belonged to the Thirty-ninth New York, which was 
attached to the Second Corps, and that he received a pension of $15 per month 
from the grateful country he had served as payment in full for an arm. It was 
enough to keep body and soul together, and he could notcomplain. Nor couid 
I; but I could and did signify to my guide by a nod that I had seen and heard 
enough, and we went down again into the slimy, reeking court. 

Looking upward, I saw the vast tenement house, which contained two hun- 
dred such suites of apartments as the one I had just left, rising five stories above 
the narrow court, and I tried to imagine the vast total of human misery it em- 
braced. The reflective official at my side guessed my thoughts, for he assured 
me that, coming as I had on a pleasant night of the early suamer, I had seen 
the place at its best. In August, when these two hundred homes had been 
blistered for two months, the odors would be unendurable by a stranger; and 
although the atmosphere would be purer in winter, the place was then made as 
ghastly in a different way by the sight of these thousands of human beings suf- 
fering for want of fuel and clothing. For I knew, without being told, that only 
the wretchedly poor would harbor in these holes. In many of the rooms were 
widows struggling to maintain children by their scanty earnings as char- 
women. Where there was a male head to the family, he was usually either 
physically disabled by sickness or injury, as in the case of the Pensioner, or was 
one of the wretched army of unskilled labor. There were however among the 
tenants some craftsmen, such as printers, carpenters, and in fact representa- 
tives of all trades, who had lost their cunning through the bottle; and knowing 
this fact, ‘‘Sweeney’s Shambles” loomed into the misty night an irrefutable 
temperance argument. But whatever the failings of these wretched people, or 
whatever the reason of their poverty, there could not be any excuse for the 
barbarity which crams one hundred families into one building having a front 
of fifty feet, a depth of one hundred and fifty feet, and five floors, when that 
building is “‘ Sweeney’s Shambles,” devoid of every appliance for health, pri- 
vacy, or decency, and with those terrible vaults under the two courts upon 
which the east and west sides of the edifice open. 

Picking our way by the lantern light through such kitchen refuse as rem- 
nants of fish and vegetables, mixed with more offensive offal, with which the 
court was covered, we slowly made our way to Cherry street again. Passing 
along I glanced through a score of first-floor windows, and saw in every room the 
same evidences of poverty and overcrowding. Every apartment was a “ liv- 
ing-room ” choked with adults and children, with such articles of furniture as I 
had seen in the Pensioner’s room, and, worse than all, with foul odors evolved 
from the room itself and the vaults beneath. It was plain there could be no 
cleanliness, no privacy, no chance for decency, no godliness among these hun- 
dreds of people; and I had the chief moral and sanitary problem of the great 
city thrust thus forcibly upon me as I made my way through the court, which 
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is the common thoroughfare of all these hundreds, but which the landlord does 
not light and which nobody-cleans. 

It was a relief to get out of Gotham Court into the fetid atmosphere of 
Cherry street, and we passed hurriedly up the court on the other side of the 
building, for the odors were coming up through the grating from the vault be- 
neath like steam; and I was glad when, at the upper end of the court, we 
passed into Roosevelt street by a narrow entrance. 

I had started out to see the worst human habitation in New York, and was 
convinced that my object had been fully accomplished. I knew that the law 
classes all domiciles containing three or more families as tenement houses, and 
that there are in the city of New York 20,000 such houses, in which 160,000 
families and more than a half million of persons are packed. I knew of the 
cramming and foulness of the barracks Nos. 7 and 9 Mulberry street, where a 
stray spark from somebody’s pipe will some night breed a conflagration which 
will destroy scores of the wretched inmates. I knew of those vast houses of 
the better sort in the German portions of the city, which are furnished with 
gas, have tolerable ventilation, and water as high as it can be forced, but 
which have narrow halls and steep stairs, to make them in moments of alarm 
perfected machines for the killing or maiming of a large per cent. of the hun- 
dreds who inhabit each of them; in short, I had a general idea of the high 
state of perfection to which the art of crowding the largest possible number of 
people into the smallest possible space had been brought in this Christian city, 
but I had not imagined the possibility of such things as the kennels for human- 
ity which overhang Gotham Court. 

The glimpse I have given of one of the 20,000 tenement houses affords a 
view in detail of the chief evil of the metropolis, but a proper sense of the over- 
crowding with which New York is afflicted can perhaps be better obtained from 
some general facts. London has had some centuries of experience in packing 
away the poor, but that New York, after scarcely a generation of trial, has sur- 
passed her, can be seen by the following comparative statement of the popula- 
tion of the more densely peopled quarters of each city : 
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Totals and averages . 1,207 | 298,891 








This carefully prepared statement, which appeared in the report of the Board 
of Health for 1860, was based upon the census of 1865, so that now the comparison 
must be much more unfavorable to us, as the population of the city has increased 
in an undue ratio in these densely peopied wards. But while this exhibit gives 
a general view of a gigantic evil, it affords no adequate idea of the exceptional 
exaggerations by which some portions of these wards become ulcers upon the 
body politic. There are many blocks where the population exceeds one thou- 
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sand to the acre, and localities where the living have but little more of the 
earth’s surface than the minimum allotted to the dead. It is not strange then 
that the tenements become nurseries of social degradation, and only escape be- 
ing intolerable pests by causing a mortality of seven per cent. per annum of 
the inmates, as the average of all the houses, while in such dens as 35 Baxter 
street, where fifty beggars and prostitutes are stowed in indescribable filth, the 
mortality reaches seventeen per cent. 

It has been truly said that the home is the last analysis of the state, and it 
is not strange that the civic virtues decay in a community where one-half the 
people have no home in the true meaning of the word. The profligacy of New 
York, after allowance has been made for the gross exaggerations due to ignorance 
and partisan rancor, is considerable and shameful; but resting as the city does 
upon this tenement system, it is wonderful that it retains so much of physical 
and moral vitality. Family privacy, which is the foundation of public morality 
and intelligence, is within the reach of but a small fraction of the population. 
Tt requires at least $6,000 per annum for a man with even a small family to 
live in the metropolis with the domesticity necessary to the successful propaga- 
tion of the home virtues; and as very few possess an income of that amount, the 
strictly private houses in the city are proportionately scarce. Thousands 
escape the horrors of the tenements by subletting portions of their houses 
either to a family or in furnished rooms, and in either case only succeed in 
mitigating an evil that every year presses more sorely upon the city. But 
these semi-private families feel only the distant glow of the flame that is con- 
suming the moral stamina of the tenement population. It is not necessary to 
face the horrors of Sweeney's Shambles and see the Pensioner with his wife and 
three children, his female lodger and her two children, supplemented by the 
Buster, enveloped in the foul odors of the vault, and stowed away in a space 
barely sufficient for the healthful and decent accommodation of at most two 
human beings, in order to fully realize the individual suffering and public peril 
which these tenements produce. A stroil at random through any portions of 
the Tenth, Eleventh, or Seventeenth Wards will force it upon the most careless 
of observers. 

A walk during any hot evening of summer through Avenue A, or any of the 
streets crossing it at right angles below Fourteenth street, will be sufficient to 
convince the most skeptical that I have adhered literally to fact. Almost every 
house in these streets will be found to be a tenement five or six stories high, 
with two or more human beings gasping for air at each one of the numerous win- 
dows, while foot room can scarcely be found on the sidewalks or roadway because 
of the multitude of children incumbering them. It is only by entering these 
houses that it can be seen how it is possible for them to shelter so many thou- 
sands; and in examining them it must be remembered they are nearly all tene- 
ments of the better class, provided with all the appliances for health required 
by the tenement-house law. Each family will be found to have the inevitable 
“living-room ” and “bedroom,” and the improvement in the latter consists in 
its having a small window near the ceiling opening into the narrow hall, which 
in its turn has a window at each end opening to the outer air. But at the rear 
this hall window is of small service, as it looks out upon another tenement 
twenty-five feet distant which is built upon the rear of the lot; and in this fact the 
observer has the key to the mystery of housing the thousands he sees at the 
windows of the front houses, and the other thousands he sees in the streets. 
Upon each lot of one hundred feet in depth two distinct edifices are erected, 
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with the space of twenty-five feet left between only because it is imper- 
atively demanded by the law; and knowing this fact, the secret of the density 
of population in these wards is learned. It is not the least painful of the facts 
discovered in these quarters, that almost without exception the tens of thou- 
sands of inmates of these houses thus subjected to physical discomfort and 
moral jeopardy belong to the industrial classes. The great metropolis, with its 
vast enterprise, its restless ingenuity, and its imperial revenues, can furnish its 
skilled labor, upon which its prosperity so largely depends, with no better homes 
than these. Its mechanics of every grade and trade, who elsewhere would find 
their wages amply sufficient for the reputable maintenance of their families, and 
enough to place them in the second class of the population, which is the bul- 
wark of the State, are here compelled by the enormous rents and the high 
charges for all the necessaries of life to live in these tenements, where they be- 
come negligent as citizens, and their children, owing to the influences which 
surround them, growing dangers to the commonwealth. In a sanitary sense the 
tenements are a perplexity and a vexation; but it is in their moral and social 
aspects that they are perilous, There are hundreds of these immense barracks 
in which from fifteen to fifty families live under one roof, using halls, stair- 
ways, closets, and all the conveniences for the privacy of life in common. In 
every one of these families there are females of course, and there are very few 
in which there are not several children. No truth is more universally recog- 
nized than that barrack life is demoralizing even in the army; and remember- 
ing this fact, some idea of its destructive influences when it is inflicted upon a 
half million of men, women, and children can be formed. With half its popu- 
lation camped in its heart, the city has a disheartening future to the reflective 
publicist who traces effects to the first cause. The first generation of tenement 
life has destroyed in a great measure the safeguards which a genuine home 
erects around a people, and it is inevitable that in the second or third genera- 
tion it must brutalize its victims, and leave vice and ignorance as the founda- 
tion stones of the municipality. 

But while the tenements suggest politically these grave apprehensions for 
the future, to the sanitarian they are a present peril. Since the enforcement 
of the present admirable law regulating their construction and occupancy, they 
have been so greatly improved that they are far less of a menace than before 
to the public health, but they are yet nurseries of disease and death. Dr. Elisha 
Ilarris, the late effective Sanitary Superintendent of the city, with the assist- 
ance of his learned and careful chief clerk Mr. Norris R. Norton, who is now 
deceased, did this community an incalculable service by making tenement- 
house mortality a special study and the subject of full and exact statistical com- 
pilation. The last report published by these gentlemen shows a total mortality 
in the city during the year of 25,167. Of this army of the dead 4,065 had been 
recruited from the public institutions, 7,817 from private houses, hotels, or 
boarding-houses, and 13,285 from the tenement houses. In the first class the 
percentage of the whole mortality was 16.15, in the second 31.06, while the 
deadly tenements yielded a per cent. of 52.79, or more than half the mortality of 
the year when we consider only the deaths actually occurring in them. But 
the tenements are the reservoirs from which the public hospitals are fed, and 
charging the mortality of the latter to the former, where it rightfully belongs, 
these dens of death produced 68.94 per centum of the whole mortality of the 
year. The forced community of families, which is the great social and sani- 
tary evil of the city, can have no more startling commentary than this brief 
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statement of general facts; but some details of these nests where only mora! 
and physical death is hatched will be both interesting and valuable. 

These human hives are the natural nurses of epidemics. Smallpox, malig- 
nant fevers, and all contagious diseases revel in them. There is hardly a day 
throughout the entire year when some one of these dreaded foes of human life 
is not present in these choked centres of population, to occasion public alarm 
and tax the skill of the health authorities to keep it within bounds. During 
the past two years the viler of the dens, and especially the cellar lodging- 
houses, have propagated a new pest in the relapsing fever—that sorrowfully 
suggestive disease of privation which slays comparatively few, but destroys the 
physical vigor of thousands, and thereby has become the most efficient recruit- 
ing officer pauperism has ever had. Dr. Harris says in one of his invaluable 
reports that “the inevitable and the preventable among the causes of mortality 
become strangely blended and combined in the unventilated and unscavenged 
houses of the overcrowded poor. Consumption and all the inflammatory dis- 
eases of the lungs vie with the infectious and other zymotic disorders, in wast- 
ing the health and destroying the life of the tenement population.” It is not 
singular, therefore, that the tenement mortality has occasioned the gravest alarm, 
for these perpetual fever nests not only infect special localities but also the 
whole city, and render the death rate of the metropolis excessive. It could not 
be otherwise when a single house in Sheriff street, having fifty-eight persons, 
had four deaths in nine months, thus giving a death rate of 84 in 1,000. The 
same grave facts are almost as forcibly illustrated in the block bounded by 
Madison, Grand, Corlears, Monroe, and Jackson streets. In this area, where 
the population is so excessive as to give but 9.15 square yards to each inhabi- 
tant, there are eighteen tenements containing 153 families, which gave 25 
deaths in nine months. One house with a population of 36 had 4, three others 
with a population of 110 had a mortality of 6 in the same period, and the case 
was no better in the other. Nor was this block the most serious in its sugges- 
tions, for I have been careful to select from a large mass of statistics facts 
which would present a fair average of the deaths in these overcrowded dens. 

The humanitarian might almost refuse to regret that these tenements con- 
stitute the modern Herod, for the children who grow up in them are inevitably 
doomed to a life of infamy or suffering. Breeders of contentions, brawls, do- 
mestic murders, these houses subject children from earliest infancy to incidents 
which must bestialize them. Aside from the intermingling of families so that 
there can be no such thing as home privacy, these houses are frequently the 
scene of brutal murder. Almost without exception the domestic murders oc- 
cur in them, and as these homicides are invariably the results of drunken quar- 
rels, the details of the crime are always sickening to the reader, and must have 
been terribly demoralizing to the inmates of the house who, as is sometimes 
the case, stand idly by and see the butchery dene. Intoxication is responsible 
for another horror of these houses, It was but yesterday that one of them was 
discovered in a Mulberry street tenement. A woman occupying a squalid 
room not having been seen for some hours, another woman living on the same 
floor went to the room and found her lying dead upon her “ shakedown,” with 
her three children playing innocently about her. Such incidents are constantly 
occurring, and I have seen more of them than I care to experience again by 
narrating them. 

As briefly as the disagreeable task could be performed, I have endeavored 
to present the tenements of the metropolis in such matters of detail and gener. 
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alization that their present and probable future effect upon the community 
which tolerates them can be fairly estimated. ‘There is nothing in the criminal 
statistics of the city so alarming as this overcrowding of the population in 
houses unfit to be the kennels of dogs; and the Nether side of New York has 
nothing more distressful than these huge contrivances for the production of 
moral and physical death, Take a common case, An artisan in middle life 
has growing sons and daughters around him. The mother has gone to her 
rest, and he, being a man of strong will, struggles with some success to pre- 
serve his children from the demoralizing influences of the den in which he is 
forced to shelter them, Suddenly, 


Of all the fevers that infest 

His temporary fever nest, 

He takes a deadly one, The rest 
Is easily conjectured, 


EDWARD CRAPSEY. 








“DIED YESTERDAY!” 





~\ O it stands on the record there ! 
kJ I read the words with a vacant stare. 
Strange that my eyes are cold and dry, 
That I make no moan, I heave no sigh; 
Only with doubting voice I say: 
“Ts it true it was but yesterday— 


« Just one day since his spirit fled, 

Though I have mourned him long as dead; 
Just one day since Life’s curtain fell, 
Shifting the scene to Heaven or Hell, 

For him I worshipped long ago, 

For him who wrought my soul such woe ?” 


I know the printed types lie not! 

Yet in my heart’s drear depths a spot 

For years I've kept with mournful care, 
* Hanging grief’s pale immortelles there : 

Down in those depths his form I laid, 

With tears and groans his grave I made. 


When faith was broke and Love had fled, 
*Twas then I wrote him among my dead. 
The rolling years have brought their balm, 
Blessing my soul with Lethe’s calm ; 
So now with thankful sighs I say: 
“’Twas not my love died yesterday!” 
E.Lue Ler HARDENBROOK. 














THE MEDITERRANEAN SOLAR ECLIPSE. 





' ILEN the astronomers came home to Cambridge from Kentucky afte 
the total solar eclispe of 1869, so full of the great phenomenon and it 
tantalizing yet beckoning mysteries, that they were determined, if it were a 
possible thing, to see the one which was to take place in Spain and Sicily ina 
year from the following December, I thought to myself that to take such a 
journey for the chance of a moment was indeed the very wildness of scientific 
enthusiasm. 

Sicily, in particular, had always seemed to me an “ultimate dim Thule "— 
one of the jumping-off places of the world, where, if indeed the morning sun of 
civilization had ever shone, it had faded so long ago that it was all one as though 
the island had never emerged from the midnight of barbarism. It is true I 
was dimly conscious that in the palmy days of Greece Athens had begun her 
own ruin by the siege of Syracuse in Sicily; also that in the golden age of 
Rome Sicily was her granary, and that the white slaves who raised the splen- 
did harvests were so frightfully treated that they rose against their masters 
in the most desperate insurrections; that in the feudal ages both the Normans 
and the German Emperors had had something to do with Sicily, and that once 
there was a massacre there called the “ Sicilian Vespers.” But its history was 
all utterly vague and misty to me; and as for its geography, had any one asked 
me whether its inhabitants wandered about Mount Etna with one shoulder 
draped in skins, or walked paved streets in the clothes of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, I should probably have answered, “I’m sure I don’t know”; and yet, 
dear reader, I did attend “ public school” in my youth, and was often at the 
head of my class too! ° 

When, therefore, the destinies cf things had actually brought it about that 
the United States granted its Coast Survey $29,000 wherewith to go and ob- 
serve the eclipse, and I all suddenly found myself a member of Professor 
Peirce’s own division of the expedition, the very last thing present to my 
thoughts was that I should find any pleasure in visiting Sicily. What I should 
see on my way thither and back was the great anticipation to me, and Sicily I 
classed with the voyage across the Atlantic, as the inevitable bore that in some 
shape or other dogs all human enjoyment, and is endured for its sake, I sup- 
posed that beautiful Naples would be our last stage of civilization, and there 
nerved myself up for indefinite dirt, fleas, and bad dinners, until we should see 
once more its heavenly bay and hear again the delightful hurly-burly of its 
streets. 

It is a truly Italian fact that there is as yet no railway from Naples to the 
end of the peninsula—the toe of the boot—so that instead of being able to cross 
from Italy to Sicily by ferry in an hour, you have to take a little steamer at 
Naples and coast down the Italian shore for a day and a night, more or less, as 
it happens, until you get to Messina, And it is an equally peculiar Italian fact 
that there is no wharf in the Bay of Naples for the said steamer to lie at, but 
you and your luggage are rowed out to her in an open boat in the dark, and 
have to climb into her by a narrow ladder; and if this happens to be in a 
drenching rain, as was the case with us, one is very apt to think fondly on one’s 
native land, where covered piers and broad gangways are natural rights 
just as much as the ballot! We unluckily had taken the Peirano instead of 
the Florio line, and found ourselves next morning, after not a bad night, on 
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board a boat whose deck was grimy beyond conception, and full of Italian sol- 
diers or opera bravos, I am not sure which. However, a nice little English 
library had been bought, probably with the steamer, and as the Mediterranean 
was smooth to glassiness, I preferred to ensconce myself on a sofa in the cabin 
and while away the day with Mrs. Piozzi’s “Reminiscences of Dr. Johnson,” 
to spending it up stairs staring at the Apennines that lined the shore, for they 
are the most repellent mountains I ever saw, gray, bald, and bare, without 
anything grand to redeem them—much like the backbone of the modern Italian 
character. 

We arrived at Messina about nine o'clock at night—a soft, exquisite, star- 
light night—and were rowed ashore in the same primitive fashion in which we 
had embarked. The back windows of our hotel looked out on the quay, so we 
were soon in it; and, with its barn-door entrance into an inner court round 
which its stone pillars and galleries and staircase were built, the Hotel Vit- 
toria, if not “ Sicilian,” was certainly unlike any other I had seen. I was shown 
up to the third story into just the room for a summer land—large, dusky, with 
a stone floor and a deep grated window set in the thick wall, and looking out 
upon the bay with its lights and the sky with its stars in so romantic a fashion, 
that as I leaned back in the old casement to dream, I could not help hoping that 
many tender lovers had breathed their vows to each other “on such a nighit as 
this” and in that very spot. 

The next morning we were up very early to take the first train for Catania, 
that city of our destination which in America I had thought of as probably a 
straggling village with nothing fit to eat in it. The railway carriage was new 
and quite elegant with its drab brocade cushions, and the four hours’ journey 
along the seashore certainly one of the most beautiful I ever took. On one 
side the Mediterranean glittered like silver in the sunshine between the bold 
shore near us and the blue Italian heights across the straits; and on the other 
was the Sicilian landscape, with its wild hills covered with the gross and 
savage cactus, crowned here and there by castle, monastery, or ruin, and cut 
by the wide beds of immense torrents, at whose shrunken rill women would 
perhaps be washing; with its lemon and orange orchards laden with fruit, 
and its vineyards pruned for the winter; with its wayside villages, whose 
loungers and whose workers alike sit out in the sun, some of them so dark 
as to-remind one that Africa in truth was not far off; and with nowhere any 
trees—the guide-book says, because two hundred years ago or so the inhab- 
itants thought that the birds injured their splendid grain crops, and so they cut 
down the great forests that until then had characterized Sicily; and now the 
whole island suffers every year more for want of water. Such is “ popular” 
wisdom, and, judging from the senseless passion for fence-making which is 
devouring the forests in this country, drying up the land before its time, and 
plotting it out in short, straight lines like a patch-quilt, it is a very good exam- 
ple too. Looking out of the car window at the resources of this wondrous isl- 
and compared with its development, one of our party said, in the American 
vernacular, “If the Italians could only be cleaned out of Italy, what a splendid 
country it would be.” “ What a splendid country it would be if the Italians 
could only be cleaned in Italy,” suggested some one else; and amid a general 
laugh the amendment was agreed to. 

I think We were about half-way to Catania when we caught our first 
glimpse of Etna, and a very disuppointing one it was, and I suppose generally 
is, particularly if one has just left Naples. It is nearly three times as high as 
Vesuvius, but Vesuvius has the advantage of rising steeply from the plain very 
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near you without intervening hills, so that the whole height is apparent; where- 
as the base of Etna is 120 miles round, and the slope so gradual that, though it 
bears many -Vesuvii, like pigmies upon its mighty bosom, its snowy top is too 
distant and too dwarfed by its other proportions to affect one at first with its 
true grandeur. Here we were, however, in the land of classic story, and ac- 
tually beholding that Etna beneath which the Cyclops were imprisoned by 
Zeus, while soon after we were whirled by the very rocks that the ‘ one-eyed 
Polypheme ” had hurled after Ulysses into the sea! Sicily is indeed enchanted 
ground, and I thought so none the less when at ten o’clock we reached 
Catania, and were met at the station by the advance guard of the party, who 
informed Professor Peirce that the authorities of the city had placed the empty 
Benedictine monastery at the service of the American and English eclipse ex- 
peditions, and that the hotel was “ excellent.””. We soon drove tu it, and found 
it large and new, set in a garden, and kept by the ubiquitous German with the 
honest face, who gives one most of the comfort one gets on the Continent. 
Everything was fresh, clean, and airy; and though there were no fireplaces, the 
carpets on the floors (things almost unknown in Sicily) supplied the extra 
warmth required by the season. It was the 12th of December, yet my long 
window was wide open, the curtains fluttering in a balmy breeze, and from my 
balcony I could either look down on a blossoming rose-tree in the garden be- 
low, or across the housetops to stately, snow-capped Etna, which in all its ma- 
jesty filled the northern horizon and seemed to upheave the whole surrounding 
country with it. The cup of our contentment fairly overflowed when, having 
found Sicily, Catania, our hotel, and our rooms all delightful, we were called 
ilown to “ fork-breakfast,” as we freely translated it, and were served with de- 
licious fish, and with as nice steak, fried potatoes, coffee, and vin ordinaire as 
one could desire, 

But the day that had begun so auspiciously was destined to end in gloom. 
Just before dinner came the startling news that the English party, which was 
to come to Sicily from Naples by the Government yacht Psyche, had been 
wrecked outside the harbor of Catania, and that they were all at the hotel. 
In the evening we learned the particulars, and they were indeed of the most 
aggravating description, It seemed that this yacht was the Admiral’s own 
despatch boat—the pet messenger of the British navy—lined throughout with 
mahogany and finished in the most beautiful manner; being in fact the same 
one that took the Prince and Princess of Wales to Egypt. She had been put at 
the service of the eclipse expedition, and was to take different observers to va- 
rious points, as should be decided after they all reached Catania, They had 
nearly made the harbor that morning, and were running a little nearer inshore 
than the usual course, in order to give the party a better view of the beautiful 
coust, When the captain was called away from the helm for a moment, and 
while he was absent the lieutenant changed the course of the ship. Alas! in 
bright sunshine, and on a sea like glass, she struck a rock not down in the 
chart, and was completely impaled ina moment. There was just time to get 
the observers, with their instruments and luggage, safely off, but the officers 
and crew lost everything. The young captain who was in command had only 
been in charge of her three months, and she was his first ship, while the terri- 
ble rule of the British navy is that a captain who once loses a vessel is never 
given another, but is put on half-pay for life. Moreover, the eclipse expedi- 
tion itself, we understood, was not popular in England. When Professor 
Peirce reached London he found an almost perfect apathy upon the subject, 
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and was fearful that the English were not going to send out any expedition at 
all—so much so that he did not hesitate to appeal in the strongest manner to 
scientific men, and even to the Government, not to let the Amerioans and the 
Italians be the only nations interested in the great phenomenon. His enthusi- 
usm at last communicated itself; the scientific men made their arrangements 
to go, and the Government granted them £2,000 and the use of the Psyche. 
But still, as one of themselves told us, they had left behind them a good deal 
of opposition and heartburning in England, and to have this dreadful misfor- 
tune come upon them the very first thing, and through them upon the young 
captain who seemed to have won all their hearts, was crushing. It took all 
mirth completely out of both expeditions from the beginning.* 

Catania was founded by Greeks. twenty-six hundred years ago, but it has 
heen destroyed so many times by wars and earthquakes that it presents no 
traces of an ancient town, and what Greek and Roman remains there are, are 
mostly underground, It isa cheerful city of 64,000 inhabitants, built upon 
the seashore, and possessing a public promenade, a public garden, a university, 
a cathedral, and other churches, I should say, by the hundred (for it seemed to 
me as if we passed one every few steps), all of them in that base and inverted 
architecture that seems to have developed itself in the Roman Church since the 
Reformation, The fagade of the modern Italian church is as utterly devoid of 
beauty, and, no matter what its cost, wears as degraded an expression as any- 
thing my eyes have ever gazed upon. In Rome I think the fagades are, as a 
rule, peculiarly distressing ; but in Catania many of them have a touch of the 
grandiose that redeems them a little. By the time I had got to Naples, I was 
very tired of bronze horses and marble lions, and began to wonder why no 
other animals were ever chosen to adorn the public places, when, the very first 
thing in Catania, in the middle of the cathedral square, I saw an elephant 
standing with an obelisk on his back, and looking so old that I was afraid to 
inquire his age lest I should learn he was modern, The elephant is the device 
of Catania, and I thought it so original to have gone all the way over to the 
Kast, perhaps, or all the way back to Pyrrhus and Hannibal for an inspiration, 
that it endeared the city to me at once, And, indeed, I have a high respect for 
its people on account of their industry. Drive through any street you will, and, 
in great contrast to any other Italian city [ remember, you will see the men, 
women, and children, even quite little ones, clustered within their doors and as 
busy as they can be. Nor are there nearly so many degraded and wretched 
objects lounging about as in other places. 

But the glory of Catania is the Benedictine monastery, now empty, and 
snid to be, with a single exception, the most imposing in Europe. The church 
belonging to it is as large as a cathedral, and contains an immense organ un- 
surpassed in the world. The monastery itself is built around two gardens, and 
his a beautiful great hall for its library, with tiled floor and frescoed ceiling, 
anid a similar one for its refectory, At the back is a large open garden made 
eutively of soil carted there upon the black lava rocks, and as beautiful as a 
ream, with its walks among lemons and oranges and roses, and at the very 
end a great stone terrace commanding the most superb view of stateliest Etna 
possible to imagine, The monks were “knowing ones” in their day, and the 
monastery in any town is very apt to be in the finest situation in it, So it was 
here, There was room enough in it to accommodate a thousand monks, all 
nobles. They had dwindled down to about forty, and four years ago, along with 


* The captain was acquitted, however, but the lieutenant was not, 
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all the other monks in Italy, they were “ suppressed.” Now their wide and in- 
deed magnificent home is going to decay; the great corridors and staircases 
are dirty; the marble and sculptured entrance-hall cobwebbed and dusty; their 
church desolate; their library deserted; their frescoed dining-hall profaned 
and ruined by the scene-painters of the theatre; their exquisite gardens neg- 
lected and fast running to weeds; even the rich organ is silent, for the monk 
who plays it will not exhibit his beloved instrument for money, and there are 
services in the church now only a few times a year. It is such a terrible waste! 
These monasteries would make the most splendid schools and colleges in the 
world, would the Italiwus only use them for such purposes ; but it is said that 
there are so many all over Italy that the authorities know not what to do with 
them, so they let them go to decay, as the English did theirs at the time of the 
Reformation; and some day, like them, they will regret that they would not 
spend a few hundreds to repair what it cost tens of thousands to build, and once 
gone, will never be replaced. 

It was nothing less than this grand place that the city had courteously 
placed at the service of the observers, and thither on the day after our arrival 
they all repaired to unpack their instruments. Our party experienced a re- 
verse the first thing. In arranging for the expedition Professor Winlock of the 
Cambridge Observatory had invented for the spectroscopes he and his assistant, 
Mr. C. 8S. Peirce, had used in the eclipse of the previous year, an adjustment he 
called an “achromatic recorder,” by which during the eclipse the observer 
could himself count the spectrum lines he saw, instead of having some other 
person do it for him, Mr. Peirce was looking forward to using it with great 
interest, but case after case was opened and it was not forthcoming. It was 
not there! Great dismay and much telegraphing; but the instrument had 
gone hopelessly to Spain, through some misunderstanding that Mr. Peirce was 
to join Professor Winlock’s party there instead of going to Sicily with his 
father. Fortunately the English had more polariscopes than they needed, and 
they very kindly furnished him with one, or he would have been without any 
instrument at all. As for me, I had expected to be put on “ general observa- 
tions,” but to my consternation was told that I must sketch the corona, Now 
I believe [ can draw a very faithful outline of an object if lL have time enough, 
but Iam not very rapid with the pencil, and do not dare to trust my memory 
of objects, just as some persons cannot trust their memory of music away from 
notes. I decided that the only drawing I could vouch for would be simply 
what I should succeed in putting down at the moment of the eclipse. So I 
followed Mr. Lockyer’s advice and took a dashing picture of Secchi’s of a former 
corona—full of rays and long streamers, but the only one I had—and pinning 
it upon the hanging of my bed, I practised from it diligently all the week, until 
I could draw it several times in a minute, I also sketched often the steam- 
cloud that rolls out of Etna, changing from moment to moment, and any other 
object that my eye lighted upon suddenly, Meantime the other observers were 
at the monastery, setting up their instruments and practising with them, And 
so the ten days wore away and the eventful 22d drew near, 

The whole interest of the solar eclipse of 1870 centred in the corona, Up 
to this eclipse, other and minor phenomena had divided the attention of as- 
tronomers, The changes of color in the sky, clouds, and landscape; the ap- 
proach and retreat of the dark shadow at the rate of » mile a second; the heads 
into which the sun's crescent breaks up just before totality ; the degree of dark- 
ness during totality; the shining out of the stars; the red flames or * promis 
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nences’ round the moon’s dise—all these had been as interesting to the ob- 
server as the size, shape, color, and structure of the corona. But all of these 
were now settled and understood, while the corona, though indeed the most 
striking feature of an eclipse to the eye, was still a mystery, and had therefore 
come to be the most absorbing problem engaging solar scientific attention. 
“Imagine, at the departure of the last ray of the sun in its retreat behind 
the moon, an awful gloom diffused over the face of Nature; and round a dark 
circle near the zenith, an immense radiated glory like a new creation in a mo- 
ment bursting on the sight, and for several minutes fixing the gaze of man in 
silent astonishment.” The solar eclipse here so beautifully described is the 
one seen at Albany in 1806, and the * glory” spoken of is that corona to in- 
vestigate which so much time, money, and thought has since been expended. 
Astronomy has been strangely fortunate in having three solar eclipses fol- 
low each other in three successive years in accessible places. The first was in 
India in 1868, where for the first time in a solar eclipse the wonderful powers 
of the spectroscope were brought into play. With its aid, the English observ- 
ers hoped to discover of what elements both the red prominences and the corona 
were composed, With the latter they were not successful, only one observer, 
Major Tennant, obtaining an indefinite result of “a faint continuous spectrum, 
without lines either dark or bright”—that is, with nothing to show whether 
the corona shone by its own light or by light reflected from the sun. But the 
prominences they discovered to be immense flame-tongues or whorls of in- 
tensely heated hydrogen, which burst up from the sun to a height of from 
50,000 to 150,000 miles, or play around him in lower flame billows. Moreover, 
Jannsen found that with the spectroscope he could continue to observe the 
prominence he had been looking at during totality long after it was over; and 
simultaneously Lockyer in England discovered that prominences could be 
studied on any clear day, and that they belonged to a complete hydrogen at- 
mosphere that enveloped the sun, and which he called the “ chromosphere.” 
Observers, however, did not find a// the lines that had been seen during the 
eclipse, and they did see others which had not been noticed during it at all. 
Much of the precious time of our own magnificently clear eclipse in 1869, 
therefore, had to be given to verifying these conflicting observations. Professor 
Winlock gave his attention to counting the spectrum lines of the prominences, 
and his assistant, Mr. C. 8S. Peirce, to determining whether the prominences 
were identical in constitution by observing the differences in the relative inten- 
sity of the same lines in those of different shapes. Professors Young, Harkness, 
and Pickering, however, observed the corona, and gave to astronomy the first 
definite knowledge of its constitution. Judging from the incredulity with 
which their observations were received in England, the triumph for American 
science was worth having. ‘ Upon the faint, continuous, rainbow-tinted spec- 
trum seen by Major Tennant in India, Professor Harkness saw one bright 
green line; Professor Young recognized the same line and suspected the exist 
ence of two others; and Professor Pickering saw three bright lines.” These 
observations told the scientific world in unmistakable spectroscopic language 
that the corona contains some substance that shines by its own light. What is 
this substance? Its place in the spectrum is or very nearly corresponds with 
that of a green line (1474 of Kirchhoff's seale), which belongs to the spectrum 
of glowing vapor of iron, The conclusion of Professor Harkness therefore was, 
that “the corona is a highly rarefied self-luminous atmosphere surrounding the 
sin, and perhaps principally composed of the incandescent vapor of iron.” 
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But in the aurora borealis there is a green line which also corresponds to 1474 
Kirchhoff. Hence arose the very natural theory that the corona is a perpetual 
solar aurora, and it is that adopted by Professor Young. Professor Winlock 
was at first struck by this view, but on returning to Cambridge after the 
eclipse and going over the observations, he formed a different hypothesis. For 
the photographs taken on this occasion had also something to say. Hitherto, 
photographs of total eclipses had been taken through a telescope, first small 
and afterwards enlarged. Professor Winlock arranged to have photographs 
taken through a telescope of the size desired in the first place, and this was 
found much more successful in giving the true proportions of the corona. But 
it did not take all of the corona that is visible to the naked eye. Only the 
inner and brighter portions showed on the negative, the long outside *+radia- 
tions,” as some call them, being entirely absent. What did that mean? As 
interpreted by Professor Winlock, it meant that the corona is two-fold, and 
consists first of un inner luminous envelope of gas, markedly quadrilateral in 
shape, which is the ¢érue solar atmosphere ;* and second of outer streamers or 
radiations formed from the vapors or gases of our own upper atmosphere, and 
varying with its own variable conditions. Professor Winlock stated these as his 
conclusions in a letter to Mr. Lockyer after the eclipse of 1869, but the letter 
was not published in“ Nature,” and neither it nor the communications of the 
other American astronomers made any impression on the great solar spectre- 
scopist, his theory being that the sun had no envelope outside the chromosphere 
or hydrogen envelope, and that the corona therefore was simply ‘a terrestrial 
phenomenon due to the passage of the sun’s rays through our own atmosphere.” 

In 1870 then the corona problem stood thus: 

The great luminous orb of the sun is called the “ photosphere ”; his hydro- 
gen envelope is calied the “ chromosphere.” Now was there still another sun- 
envelope beyond this (whether a glowing iron vapor or an aurora), which in an 
eclipse appears as the whole corona, as Professor Young supposed? Or was 
the corona nothing but an effect of our own atmosphere, as Mr. Lockyer main- 
tained? Or was it, according to Professor Winlock’s view, partly solar and 
partly terrestrial ? 

It may easily be imagined how anxiously, during the ten days previous to 
the eclipse, the astronomers watched that weather which might so easily pre- 
veut an answer to these questions. Professor Peirce’s observers in Sicily were 
about twelve, but the English party was much more numerous. At its head 
was Mr. Lockyer himself, the most eminent solar spectroscopist in England, 
and with him were the distinguished chemist Professor Roscoe of Owens Col- 
lege, Manchester, Professor Adams of King’s College, Mr. Vignolles, a famous 
engineer and contemporary of Robert Stephenson, and a crowd of clever and 
educated young men, fully armed and equipped with instruments, instructions, 
and enthusiasm. 

Mr. Lockyer strikes one at once as a man of genius, He is very small 
and compact, with a pleasant and almost vivid face and frank impulsive man- 
ner, and with so much nervous energy that he resembles the typical American 
rather than his own calmer countrymen. He was evidently so eager to see 
with his own eyes whether indeed the corona were anything more than the 
continuation of his “ chromosphere,” and from his mastery of the subject he 
had such a right to see il, (to speak & Amdricaine), that I confess I hoped that 
whoever else were disappointed he would not be. He was accompanied by 

* See “ Silliman’s Journal,” Novemmer, 1370. 
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Mrs. Lockyer as his own assistant, a lady as tranquil as her hushand is excit- 
able, but who pursues his science, and has written several books upon it, so 
that together they seem to lead that double life devoted to one end of which 
we hear not unfrequently in England, but of which in this country, so far as I 
know, Professor and Mrs, Agussiz are the only examples. . Professor Roscoe 
I fancied not only to be the typical, but the ideal Englishinan—the fair-haired 
Viking translated into modern man, gentleman, and savant, and with a certain 
sweetness, a serene and broad and gracious kindliness of mien, that I never 
saw inan American; for in our drive and fret of life it is impossible. 

The great day broke at last in splendor, after wind and clouds the previous 
afternoon, and a rain in the night which made our hearts quake lest it should 
last. It had only washed the atmosphere into perfect clearness, however, and 
we were all exultant, though somewhat uneasy about the observers who had 
gone up Mount Etna, for the whole mountain was wrapped in a white man- 
tle of snow. The Marquis of San Giuliano, a leading nobleman of Catania 
and a member of the Italian Senate, had offered to the observers the use of 
two villas as different posts of observation, Mr, Lockyer, however, decided to 
remain at the monastery with one division of his observers, Professor Peirce 
stationed there also our photographers and our time-observer, Mr. Schott. Pro- 
fessor Roscoe and his party took Mount Etna, where we were represented by 
Dr. Peters of Hamilton College, New York (who had in past years surveyed the 
whole of Etna), and by General Abbot of the U.S, Engineers, who was to sketch 
the corona from the highest point possible. Professor Adams took a large 
party, principally polariscopists, to Agosta and Villamonda, and two English 
photographers went to Syracuse, where also Professors Harkness, Newcomb, 
Hall, and Eastman were stationed on the part of the U.S. Navy. Professor 
Watsor of Ann Arbor, Michigan, took up his station at Carlentini to sketch the 
corona, While Professor Peirce accepted the invitation of the Marquis for his 
own party, and with his son, myself, and some American friends drove out to 
the Villa San Giuliano, which is two or three miles north of Catania, on the road 
to Etna and up-hill nearly all the way. We arrived about two hours before to- 
tality, which was to take place at two o'clock, and found the villa a sort of 
earthly paradise. The first thing we saw on alighting was a bed of scarlet ge- 
raniumes in full bloom, and a wall close by was covered with a great vine full of 
purple blossoms. ‘The Marquis and his son courteously received us on the steps 
of the villa, and introduced us to a party of friends who had also come up to 
behold the great event, The terrace in front of the house commanded the most 
enchanting view of the valley below, with Catania and its harbor in the centre, 
and the Mediterranean stretching broadly beyond, while above it all hung the 
bright sun, yet unconscious of the dark enemy that was lurking in his beams tn 
order soon to cover his “glorious fuee” from the world, We all chose our 
posts of observation: Professor Peiree on an elevation behind the house, Mr, C. 
S, Peiree in the garden with his polariscope, the Marquis and his guests on the 
terrace, and Tand another lady in a room of the villa just over it. A table was 
arranged for me ina window commanding the landseape just spoken of, and 
ut a quarter past one, with my drawing materials before me, I sat down to wait 
for totality with a beating heart, I had been copying rays all the week, and if 
there were any rays In the corona rays I was determined to see; for I could not 
hear the idea of accepting so much pleasure from the United States and mak- 
Ing no return, A strong wind blew in upon me and chilled my fingers, but in 
the excitement I neither felt it much nor took any col, For some time the 
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sun reigned supreme, and until about half an hour before totality kept all 
clouds at a distance in spite of the foe that was now closing with him, But 
then they suddenly came upon his diminished crescent and hemmed him round, 
now serrying, now breaking, until, when he was buta shrinking silver rim, they 
united in a dense storm-wall, solid from the very horizon, and blotted him com- 
pletely from our sight. I had no watch with me. The gentlemen walked in 
almost dead silence up and down the terrace, and as I sat watching that re- 
lentless gray veil the rain began to fall. ‘The landscape was very dark (though 
not more 80, nor more peculiar in its tint, than I have often observed just be- 
fore sudden storms), and as the long seconds rolled on I felt sure that totality 
was being enacted behind that intolerable pall, and that all hope was over. 
Dear reader, if you have a weakness, and ever undertake to observe a total 
eclipse, where coolness and presence of mind are the first requisites, be sure that 
weakness will find you out. I haye no less than two—two small but intense 
impulses, remnants of origimal sin, I suppose, not to indulge which is always 
an effort with me, and which have often caused me serious annoyance, and | 
suppose often will aguin, One of them is, as soon as all apparent use is over 
for a thing, to get rid of it. As soon as I have read a letter I long to put it in 
the fire. Whenever my husband has got through with a coat (as I think), I 
wish to give it away, etc. The other is, that when I am in a tremendous hurry 
with anything and much agitated with the thought that I haven't time enough 
to do it in, instead of simply driving through the main point, I am very apt to 
try to accomplish also some non-essential connected with it, which of course 
gives me every chance of being behind time altogether, and sometimes in fact 
has made me so. Now, why of all moments in my life should these two im- 
pulses combine against me as they did? For, lest it should be too dark for me 
to see to sketch during totality, as is sometimes the case, I had been provided 
with a dark lantern. I had lit it with difficulty in the strong wind, and had 
had it burning for some time. It was but a small bit of candle that was in it. 
I should never use it again. Why, then, could I not have let it burn on even 
supposing totality was over? But no. If totality were over, as I was sure it 
was, the occupation of the burning candle was gone; indeed, its flame wasa mock- 
ery if not an insult At any rate, impulse No, 1 came strongly upon me, and in 
my heartache I blew it out! Some hundred seconds after a gentleman came up 
stairs with a watch, from whom I learned the time, It wanted yet five min- 
utes of totality, and the cloud had begun to look thinner. Shocked at my own 
rashness, I tried to light my lantern again, but the wind and my agitation both 
together were too much for me, I gave it up and looked up at the sun. He 
wis there. ‘The clouds had broken and totality had not yet begun, for there 
wis a thread of him, though but a thread, left, Of course I should have let all 
thoughts of the lantern go, and given my whole attention to the great spectacle 
and ike accessories, But my demon of the impossible, or impulse No, 2, gonded 
me once more to try and light the paltry thing, and IT made another effort, 
which was soon cut short by a bright red light as from a fire falling upon my 
paper, and T looked up just in tine to see the horizon-clouds that bordered the 
xen transformed by it into dancing witches, and to catch sight of the beads that 
the sun's crescent brenks up into as it disappears, In another second, in a lit 
tle lake of clear sky, almost as by a miracle, was the totality we had come so 
far to see—the black moon-dise, the white corona around It, a bright star 
near it; and simultaneously the Sicilians on the terrace burst into the most tre- 
mendous excitement, shouting and cheering and calling out * Stel-la! stel-la!"” 
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(The star! the star!), and keeping it up through the whole hundred seconds of 
totality. 

But how different was the corona from what I had expected! All the draw- 
ings I had seen gave one the idea of bright beams streaming out on all sides 
from the moon’s disc, as they seem to do from the sun himself if one tries to 
look at him with the naked eye; whereas to me it looked like a soft, yellowish 
white halo or aurora, bright and well defined for a narrow distance all round 
the moon, then changing into so indistinct an outline that I thought there was 
a cloud over it; and in fact the whole corona looked pale and watery to my 
wrought-up imagination. I began to sketch the bright inner rim, which was 
crossed by dark lines, and then said to myself, “It will do no good for me to 
try and get the outline of the corona, for evidently there is a cloud over it, I 
had better first look for my rays and put ‘hose in their exact places.” I found 
no rays in the upper half of the corona, only the dark lines which I had first 
jotted down, and then looking at the lower half, found instead of bright rays, to 
my intense surprise, pale gray or steel-colored spaces or channels, three of 
them, where the corona-light was interrupted as if from a shadow falling 
weross it, and which I put down in the exact places and proportions as they ap- 
peared to me, beginning with No, 1, and then totality was over, and I had had 
no time to go back and give the outline of the whole, Therefore I only say 
that ny whole sketch is but the general idea or impression made upon me in 
the first momentary glance before beginning to draw, but the three lower 
spaces T can most positively certify to, for they are all that I fairly allowed my- 
self to look at during the eclipse. They are all that T can vividly recall; and in 
short, I most certainly saw them, and with an eye not unaccustomed to careful 
and minute observation of general things—thanks to Mr, Ruskin’s books first 
and to Mr. Agassiz’s lectures afterward. It is my belief, however, that cloud 
was either over them or light shining through them, for they were so pale as 
very easily to be lost to the casual observer in the general brightness of the 
halo, (See illustration, p. 192.) 

After the eclipse LT was in no hurry to go down stairs, for my paper had 
nothing to show on it but those rays and a few other marks, and I felt that I 
had acquitted myself even worse than I had feared I should. However, some 
one came to call me to a collation that the Marquis had hospitably prepared for 
us; so I hid my sketch and went down into the drawing:-room to be served by 
footmen in livery for the only time in my life. The Sicilians and the Ameri- 
cans made a very triumphant and happy party, drinking the Marquis’s won- 
derful old Etna wine, exchanging congratulations in broken French, and other- 
wise playing the agreeable to each other, After the collation we walked round 
the lovely grounds; some one gathered me a beautiful bouquet, and then it was 
time to bid adieu to the charming villa and the courteous Marquis, and go down 
to Catania to learn the fate of the other observers. 

Alas! the cloud that had so nearly ruined our prospects had ruined theirs 
completely. A second and a half was all the view of totality vouchsafed them 
at the monastery; our photographers had taken nothing, and Mr. Lockyer had 
not seen the corona! It was dreadful, and in the evening the Etna party came 
home with the same sad tale. In spite of the snow-storm of the previous night, 
they had got their instruments safely set up, even Professor Roscoe's very del- 
icate and complicated one, over which I had seen his assistant Mr. Bowen shake 
his head gloomily and ominously more than once as he was adjusting it at the 
monastery. Our General Abbot had actually climbed 8,400 feet up Mount Etna, 
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and flattered himself that he at least would have a perfectly clear view, when 
he, as well as the observers below him, was suddenly enveloped in a hail- 
storm, which lasted through totality. Of all the Catania observers, then, we 
had been the only fortunate ones; and though of course we should have felt 
very badly, since Uncle Sam had given us the money to come out with, to have 
gone home without any report to make him, yet when the spectroscope obser- 
vations were of such high importance, and when such very eminent men with 
splendid instruments were there to make them, I felt as if on this occasion it 
would have been better to have had the race to the swift and the battle to the 
strong, secing we at the villa only had one borrowed polariscope among us. 

However, the English observers at the other Sicilian stations were more for- 
tunate ; their polariscopist at Villamonda had clear weather ; their spectruscopist, 
Mr. Burton, at Agosta, detected the green coronal line observed by the Ameri- 
icans in 1869; while at Syracuse their photographer, Mr. Brothers, obtained 
with a common camera a negative, showing not only the inner but also the 
whole of the outer corona; a novel and brilliant achievement, and one which 
an enthusiast in the ** Spectator” declares to be “alone worth all the cost of 
all the expeditions put together.” 

At Carlentini, Professor Watson of our party had splendid weather, and from 
his observations made two valuable drawings, which will be referred to later in 
the article, At the monastery, Mr, Schott, to whom was intrusted the noting 
of the moments of the four contacts, recorded a great triumph for American 
science in the fact that the American's time of the first contact of the moon's 
dise with the sun’s, as computed by Professor Peirce’s ‘Tables of the Moon, was 
right to within five seconds; while the English computation of the same con- 
tact, made after Hannsen’s celebrated’ Tables, was out by fifty seconds. Pro- 
fessor Peirce himself, at the villa, had noticed the corona visible before totality 
began, and upon the outer corona he saw pink reflections from the red protu- 
berances, which would be one proof that the outer corona is terrestrial. Mr. 
C. S. Peirce, observing with a polariscope, found “ polarization radial to the 
sun, showing that light was reflected from the sun”; which observation agreed 
with that of Mr. Ranyard, the English polariscopist at Villamonda, and with 
those of Professor Pickering in Spain; but other instruments gave a different 
result, and Professor Pickering is now endeavoring to reconcile them in hopes 
of getting a uniform one. In Syracuse, Professor Harkness of the U. 8. Navy 
observed the green corona line that he had seen in the preceding year, and fol- 
lowed it out as far as 10 min. (300,000 miles) from the sun. In Spain the ob- 
servers generally had clear weather. Professors Winlock and Young followed 
the green line out to 20 min. (600,000 miles) from the sun, observing nearer to 
the sun other lines in it that belong to the chromosphere. Two young Eng- 
lishmen, Mr. Abbay and Mr. Pye, who observed under their direction, ob- 
tained similar results. Professor Young and Mr. Pye also got an observation 
which is said ‘to close satisfactorily a discussion as to the existence of a thin 
shell of vapors dividing the photosphere from the chromosphere, which has 
occupied many pages of the scientific publications during the past year.”* ‘Two 
photographs were taken by Professor Winlock’s photographer, which, if they 
show less of the external corona than those of Mr. Brothers (from having been 
taken with a telescope), are perfectly accurate in the details of the inner one, 
and therefore of equal scientific importance. One of the English parties observ- 
ing under Father S. J. Perry, at San Antonio, found in the corona “ no streamers 


* Rev, S, J, Perry, Monthly Notices, Royal Astronomical Society, March 10, 
¢ 
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or curves, but only a uniform glow of light, fading off as it receded from the 
sun, and broken by four or jive durker gaps.” Capt. McClear of the British 
Navy saw bright spectrum lines on the dark body of the moon, which, as Father 
Perry remarks, “ show that we must receive with great caution any observations 
of bright lines in the corona which are coincident with those of the chro- 
mosphere, especially when the bright lines of the prominences are dispersed 
by intervening clouds and atmosphere.” At Lord Lindsay’s station “ stream- 
ers” were seen in the outer corona. 

This, I believe, is a summary of all the observations bearing on the corona. 
TI did not learn them at the time in Catania, but since from scientific publica- 
tions; and I have been rather surprised to find that though the English have 
written more articles, favorable weather had given the Americans the majority 
of the observations. Immediately after the eclipse the Catania parties broke 
up and went their ways—perhaps I should say endeavored to go them, for 
Sicily is a siren, who, when she has once got you, will not let you go for the 
asking. There was a five days’ storm on the Mediterranean, which kept us all 
in Messina, waiting for a boat, from Sunday night until Friday afternoon; and 
when we did get off at last, it was at the price of a far more agonizing night 
than any we spent on the Atlantic. So it is no wonder that, as modes of com- 
munication are, travellers so seldom penetrate to Sicily. But how beautiful, 
how captivating she is! and we only saw a small part of her fascinations. 
Would that I could stop to tell more even of that little, but I must end with 
trying to state how the problem of the corona stands now. 

The first result was, as Mr. Lockyer telegraphed to London immediately 
after the eclipse, that ‘the American observations of 1869 were confirmed.” 
All astronomers now agree that there really is “ surrounding the sun a mass of 
self-luminous gaseous matter, whose spectrum is characterized by the green 
1474 line.’* 

The problems remaining are, how far does this sun-envelope extend, and 
of what is it composed? 

The sun or * photosphere,” as we see it, is 850,000 miles in diameter. Out- 
side of this, as Professor Young proved in the eclipse, is a thin shell of many 
commingling glowing vapors, about 1,000 miles thick. Outside of this again is 
the narrow red hydrogen ring less than 7,000 miles thick, but that rushes 
up into prominences that are occasionally 150,000 miles high. Finally, outside 
of all these is the corona as seen in an eclipse, pearl-white and very bright 
near the sun, and fading gradually off to a distance equal to or greater than 
his diameter; that is, it extends apparently for a million miles more or less all 
round him! Now in 1869, when Professor Young saw this in perfectly clear 
weather, he thought it was all solar, and possibly a perpetual solar aurora. 
Professor Winlock thought that only the inner portion that showed on his pho- 
tograph, and which ranged from 90,000 to 250,000 miles in width, was solar, 
and that the outer portion was due to “atmospheric glare,” as astronomers 
say. He has not published anything on the eclipse of 1870, but I have his per- 
mission to say that his opinion of 1869 remains unchanged. His photographs 
of 1870 have a wider margin than those of 1869 (though not so wide as that of 
Mr. Brothers), and on giving the negatives to an artist who had never seen an 
eclipse or a picture of one, and requesting him to copy for him merely the 
brightest parts of the corona, the artist produced an outline almost identical 
with the corona-outline of the 1869 photograph, except that it has a rift where 


* Professor Young, in “ Nature,” February 23, 
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the latter has only a deep indentation. This coincidence Professor Winlock val- 
ues as tending to confirm his original view, that the solar corona should be lim- 
ited to the bright inner ring, whose average width is one-quarter of that of the 
visible corona. 

Mr. Lockyer started with the theory that there was no corona outside of the 
chromosphere, and I fear I may not get his opinions without mistake, for these 
seem to change while his term does not. By “chromosphere ” I believe he 
originally meant the same thing that Mr. Airy had previously called “sierra,” 
viz., the red hydrogen ring from which the prominences rise, and which is 
less than 7,000 miles wide. But the tops of the prominences ,are sometimes 
150,000 miles high; and influenced perhaps by the American obervations of 
1869, though he did not accept them, Mr. Lockyer decided before the eclipse to 
enlarge the theoretical chromosphere to the height of the prominences at least, 
since its last layers might consist of cool hydrogen which would give a different 
spectrum from the heated hydrogen near the sun, and thus possibly account for 
the green line the Americans had seen in 1869. Since the eclipse he has ex- 
pressed himself willing to add to the elements already constituting the chromo- 
sphere (hydrogen with a little iron, sodium, ete.) a new green-line-giving ele- 
ment sufficiently lighter than hydrogen to float above it, and thus to carry the 
boundary of the chromosphere “ to six, eight, ten minutes ” (200,000 to 300,000 
miles)—he “ cares not which ”—beyond the sun’s disc; just twice, that is, what 
he at first allowed. The outer corona he regards still as terrestrial, as nothing 
more than a halo; and thus in truth, to use his own laughing expression after 
the eclipse, he has “annihilated the corona”—there is none left—it is all 
“chromosphere” and atmospheric halo. Various astronomers of eminence 
agree with Mr. Lockyer in this his extension of the chromosphere to the whole 
region that gives bright spectrum lines. Professor Young and others, however, 
though willing to admit a portion of the outermost visible corona to be cer- 
tainly due in cloudy weather, and probably always, to atmospheric glare, still 
think that the wide green-line-giving stratum may be a solar aurora having no 
detinite outer limit, but quite distinct from the narrow red-prominence stratum 
below it. Therefore he is in favor (if I understand him) of limiting the word 
chromosphere to the latter as originally intended, and of giving to the former 
the new term “leucosphere” that has lately been proposed for it in England. 

As far as I can make out, then, Professor Winlock and Mr. Lockyer are 
practically at one; for Mr. Lockyer’s enlarged “ chromosphere ” has about the 
limit of Professor Winlock’s * solar atmosphere ” or “ true corona,” and all be- 
yond that they are disposed to think terrestrial. The next eclipse battle will 
therefore perhaps be fought between them and their adherents on the one side, 
and Professor Young and his on the other ; for he gives to the true corona or 
*‘ leucosphere ” an average extension of 250,000 or 500,000 miles, “ with occa- 
sional horns of twice that height, and perhaps even no upper limit at all.’’* 

We come then to our last question, viz., whether there are any grounds for 
this theory; and I am sure the dear reader will be glad to know that here my 
poor little observation may perhaps lift up its timid voice, for the “rifts” in 
the corona are exciting interest as possible proof that more than the bright 
inner ring is solar. 

Professor Winlock’s Spanish photographs show one very sharp rift start- 
ing from the dise and going beyond the inner corona, and decided indications 
of several others. The cut given in “* Nature” (March 9) of Mr. Brothers’s pho- 

* “Nature,” February 23. There is even an opinion that the zodiacal light may be an extension 
of the corona : also, that the corona may be a ring of meteoric dust revolving round the sun, 
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tograph taken at Syracuse, shows four very wide rifts or gaps in the outer co- 
rona, but none in the inner, Professor Watson’s water color drawing, taken 
through a telescope at Carlentini, shows four rifts in the inner corona, two of 
which agree well with two of Mr. Brothers’s in the outer corona, but the others 
less well. Professor Winlock’s photograph on glass is almost precisely the 
same size as my sketch, and when the former is superposed upon the latter his 
distinct rift coincides precisely with my No. 1, and two of his indentations with 
my Nos. 2and 3. Here are all the witnesses in outline. The reader will per- 
Fig. 2. 
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ceive for himself the above correspondences, and also that in the position of 
No. 1 ali seeni to agree, and that this most important of the rifts seems to be- 
long equally to the inner and outer coronas." Of the others, some belong to one 
corona and some to the other, and the different observers have placed them in 
slightly different positions, so that the correspondences can only be said to be 
general, The black dots indicate the prominences. 

Mr. Lockyer says in “ Nature,” February 23, “that if in the two photo- 
graphs taken at stations so wide apart as Spain and Sicily (1,100 miles), the rift 
had been in the same positions, the presumptive evidence in favor of the solar 


* Mr, Gordon’s drawing in Spain gives also the great rift, but no other, 
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nature of the corona for a distance outside the sun equal to its diameter would 
have been overwhelming.” He concluded, however, that ‘the two cameras 
had not photographed the same phenomenon,” and states that “the sketches in 
Sicily had not recorded a siagle rift,” and that in Professor Watson’s drawing 
there “is no indication whatever of them.” Now, as to my drawing, no one 
at Catania had thought it worth while to ask what J had seen (being a woman, 
I suppose), and Professor Watson shall speak for himself, since I have just had 
the honor to receive from him (May 2) photographs of his drawings, with a 
recapitulation of his report to the United States Coast Survey. He says: 
“Where the naked-eye view shows indentations in the corona, the telescopic 
view exhibits well-defined cusps (i. e. rifts), the points of which reached almost 
to the moon's limb, These cusps were bounded by regular curved outlines, as 
shown in the drawing, and were delicately shaded in respect to light, having 
been darkest at the apex, and gradually becoming brighter and brighter, until 
at the limit of the inner or solar corona they were considerably brighter than 
the exterior halo.” 

Now, can any of the discrepancies between these photograph sketches be 
mecounted for so as to make it probable that the rifts or cusps when shown on 
nll our pictures are the same? No one will deny that we all saw the same in- 
ner corona, yet our representations of that differ even more than those of the 
rifts. Professor Young says that “even skilled observers, standing side by 
side, describe phenomena differing in very essential points.” The last scien- 
tific opinion given by the late venerable Sir John Herschel in answer to a letter 
written him by Mr, Brothers upon the subject of the rifts, was in favor of the 
rifts being identical in the two photographs, and if in those, then they probably 
wre so in the drawings, At any rate, several scientific men in Cambridge have 
compared the four pictures, and their verdict is that the balance of the evi- 
dence seems to be in favor of the three lower rifts or indentations being iden- 
tical and common to both coronas, in which case they are solar; the true coro- 
nt may turn out to be as extensive as Professor Young thinks, and Mr, Lock- 
yer will have to double his “ chromosphere ” again.* 

I will close by quoting the words of Professor Watson upon a new and 
most important observation, which may change the study of the corona into an 
every-day matter, as Mr. Lockyer and Mr. Jannsen changed that of the prom- 
inences, “I saw the corona beautifully,” he writes, “* many seconds before the 
eclipse became total; and having been convinced of its being a direct appen- 
dage of the sun, possibly an extension of what has been called the chromo- 
sphere, I concluded to observe carefully whether it might not be visible during 
a partial eclipse, and I was able to see it distinctly by the visibility of the limb 
of the moon beyond the limb of the sun, until only a few minutes before the 
end of the eclipse. Hence I have ventured the prediction that a careful scru- 
tiny will show the corona during any partial eclipse of the sun, and that it is 
possible e¥en to observe it in the spectrum as the prominences are now ob- 
served,” 

Should this possibility be realized, “eclipse expeditions,” with all their 
pains and pleasures, their triumphs and disappointments, will be things of the 
past; but if not, since American science has so honorably distinguished itself 

* There is no theory as yet as to what the dark rifts or cusps may be, but Mr. C. 8S, Peirce 
has suggested that if the solar spots are caused by down rushes of colder currents, the rift 
may be the whorl of such down-rush through the solar envelopes. He says he cannot remember, 
however, whether he or some one in Catania first thought of this explanation ; but if it has any 


weight, it would be interesting to see whether there were any relation between the position of the 
great rift and any of the sun-spots of the 22d of December, 
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upon this difficult question, it is my private advice to our beloved and liberal 
Uncle, that he organize a permanent eclipse party of a few skilful observers— 
if they will go—to follow eclipses all round the world until they have got out 
all their secrets. For though we know, from this last one, that the corona is 
largely, and perhaps wholly solar, yet the question as to what it is made of— 
what element it is that gives the green spectrum line-—still remains. In fine, 
science so far has but collected a mass of facts; the hypothesis to fit and ac- 
count for them all bas yet to be found; and therefore this article cannot con- 
clude with a conclusion. 


Z. F. P. 


MARGUERITE. 





)\ROM dawn to nightfall, at her window sitting, 
She waits, while drift the heavy hours away ; 

And like the swallows all her thoughts go flitting 
To that sweet South wherein they fain would stay. 


Up from the street there comes the lazy laughter 
Of girls who linger by the fountain’s fall ; 

She heeds them not—her gaze still follows after 
The clouds that roll beyond the city wall. 


She vaguely hears her mother’s fretful chiding, 
Her idle wheel grows dusty at her side ; 

Listless, she wonders where her Love is hiding, 
Where’er he be there must her heart abide. 


All the day long she listens for his coming, 
All the long day she dreams of one dear face ; 
She hears his whisper in the bees’ low humming, 
She feels his kisses in the wind’s embrace. 


Lonely she dreams while the warm sunshine lingers 
Upon the carven angels of her chair— 

Alone sits sobbing, while with silver fingers 
The moonbeams thread her soft, unbraided hair. 


Ah, heavy heart! so passionate its yearning, 
She needs must know that all her peace is 0’er ; 
That eager pain ’neath her white bosom burning 
Tells her ’tis gone, to enter there no more. 


But once to feel, unchecked, his fond caressing! 
One wild, sweet hour close to his heart to press ! 

There her thought stops; what else of bliss or blessing 
The great world holds she does not care to guess. 


Still at her window, dreaming, longing, weeping, 
While to their mates the gray doves coo and call, 
She leans and watches the slow clouds go creeping 
Fur down the blue, beyond te city wall. 
Netty Hutcuinson. 
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E are all born into the world living interrogation marks. The sting that 
\ tingled in poor Pope’s soul so long, defining him to himself as “a lit- 
tle crooked thing that asks questions,” has broader application, characterizing 
the whole race of man. Unlike most other distinctive traits of the race, this 
“ grows with what it feeds on.” The castle that parleys, the woman who lis- 
tens, have alike begun a career of disastrous defeat; and the soul that begins to 
question has but begun to slide toward the dark and slippery steps of hell. It 
is the office of faith to lay her calm, cold finger upon the trembling lips, to ar- 
rest the wandering steps, to teach us the last and hardest lesson of life, that all 
things come to him who can wait. 

For with questioning comes speculation; we pull up our anchor of content- 
ed ignorance, and trust to unknown seas, in hope of equally unknown shores. 
When we begin to define we begin to wander, and to wander in vain. Yet 
there is a subtle fascination in the very danger that tempts us continually; and, 
like a child on the shore that dips its dimpled foot into the cool foam of the ad- 
vancing wave, and follows its retreat with dancing footsteps, overtaken by the 
mightier rush of the nearer billow, which, sweeping away all foothold, and toss- 
ing those desperate arms and that bewildered face a moment on its surface, 
forever hides them from the eyes of love and the arms of maternity; so we, 
once beginning to lift the veil of Isis, fearless of its pure and tempting folds, 
smitten with the madness of curiosity so far transcending even the madness of 
passion, we too raise the divine drapery with irreverent hands, and are struck 
lifeless with spiritual paralysis. 

Of all these questions that vex and mock us, perhaps the most common is 
the relation of mind and body; that problem which babies and philosophers 
alike endeavor, each in their own fashion, to solve, and each with similar re- 
sult; and of all its protean shapes, the most fascinating is the theory of dreams. 
What, where is this wondrous country, so full, so far fuller than daylight life, of 
passions, people, nature, art, that night transports us to? Why are its glories 
so incontinuous, its speech so incoherent, its agonies so terrible, so helpless, so 
ludicrous even, and yet so brief? Why do we wake night after night exhausted 
and panting with insane terrors, or caimed with impossible delight? Why is 
sleep so peopled, so tortured, so raptured, that waking alone is rest? 

** Behold, the dreamer cometh!” was the ironic salute of Joseph’s brethren ; 
and ‘* dreamer” is the world’s title of scorn in all time, till men are ashamed 
of their visions and proud of their facts. Alas! what is fact and what is vis- 
ion? Are they visions, the dead who return to me night after night, whose 
fond eyes shine, whese voices comfort, whose arms clasp me, whose tender 
fuith so far transcends the reality of life and day? Is the love that visits me in 
sleep, the fear that maddens, the tongue that reviles, any less fact than if the 
sun shone upon them? Do they not console, thrill, distress, with the same viv- 
idness as their daylight congeners? What is it that gives me warning days 
beforehand of a sorrow that impends, or a delayed delight? Why do I inter- 
change dreams with the few whom I know to be of my kind? How do I know 
that I do not interchange them with others whom mine eyes in the flesh have 
never seen and never shall see? How do I know that those strange, sudden per- 
ceptions of places, faucess thoughts, words, which startle all our souls at times, 
like lightning out of a blue sky, and are oftenest credited to some vague theory 
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of preéxistence, are not due to this subtle kin-ness of souls—this counterpart 
sympathy that we recognize when we meet and can compare ourselves, but 
which may be equally potent in its nature and effects if we never meet? 

For myself, subject all my life to their dominion, I dare not deny the mys- 
tery of dreams. Mental philosophers tell us, with the shallow wisdom of all 
mortal philosophy, that dreams are the result of association; that like spiritual 
parrots they only repeat in garbled language the events of the day or the past; 
that no dream has ever exceeded the limits of human experience, or even 
equalled in the enjoyments of sense the exercise of our waking senses; prem- 
ises so false that their conclusion fails. 

Many years ago I had myself a dream that, among others, perhaps more 
than any other, exceeded all those conditions. With the strange inconsequence 
of dreaming, I found myself in the street, walking quietly toward home; all 
iy surroundings were actual and commonplace, I could point out to-day the 
very flag-stone where my feet were arrested, the very tree above whose stately 
green pyramid the heavens opened to my sight; for they opened not with the 
breaking apart of piled thunder-clouds, or the radiance of storm lifted from 
the hills at sunset, or even as the rolling away of ascroll; but the serene, blue 
heaven parted as with a clean rift into deeper and still deeper azure, up, up, 
up! with an expression of space and distance beyond any aspect of faintest 
stars or midnight’s purple depth, ‘as the body of heaven in its clearness,” 
but bluer and still bluer to immeasurable heights, and calm with the intensity 
of color; and in this parted rift stood three colossal angels, so grand, so tran- 
quil, so lofty, that their very size expressed the immensity of space beyond 
them. Yet, not like any pictured or storied angel-shapes were these; no spot- 
less robes clothed them, and whatever were their method of descent from those 
infinite spaces beyond, no conventional wings indicated it to be flight; yet 
every figure was so full of rest, of rapture, of still lightness, that wings could 
no more have expressed soaring, although they stood and stayed themselves 
upon great harps of crusted gold all lit with blazing gems, such as no cavern 
of earth ever nursed, and no earthly sun ever lit with cognate ray; while all 
thelr robes floating and flowing against the heavenly blue were dyed with min- 
wed colors, for which earth has no name, language no words to describe 
colors no human eye lias capacity to see, no human thought to form for itself, 
dazzling, wondrous, a blaze of mystery, such as only the Creator may know, 
hiding in his boundless stores of eternal glory secrets for that endless exist- 
ence, food for the ever-hungry souls, the transtigured and fire-refined senses of 
his children, 

Nor were those garments and those types of musie the chief assertion of 
these wonderful spirita, That they were of God was written on those faces, 
whose vapture was too calm, too rapt, too utterly divine to be uttered In any 
Himan speech; all three upturned toward this fir height la the rifted heavens, 
through whose [imitable space streamed down waves of some atmosphere 
heyond the name of brightness, or splendor, or glory, or fire, or sunshine, or 
vuything that wears mortal aspect; likest perlinps In its soft, fluent, free, ever 
oud overflowing waves, In whose tender and splendid radiance those calm frees 
lusked like a happy child ina happler mother's amile, to the visible expression 
of Love so utter, so Ineffible, so divine, that It manifested iteelf as atmos. 
phere, and made mere existence an absorption of rapture, an annihtlation even 
of individuality in the hour of manifestation, 

Never while T live will that vision pass from my eoul, For the whole fol- 
lowlng day T spoke no loud word, and held the breath of my thoughta; even 
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now, after long years, its recall thrills all the spiritual nature life has left me 
with unspeakable awe. Where was this dream born and nursed? Or where 
that other, when, standing on avast plain, I beheld on its further edge the slow 
and measured rise of clouds, pearl-topped, lurid, heaped height on height 
against the quiet field of azure air; so grand, so awful in their vast upward lift 
and lingering procession, that my heart failed and my flesh crept, while the 
words formed themselves on my consciousness, “ Behold he cometh with 
clouds!” when, like a sigh of some far-creeping, wailing, shivering, April 
wind, there breathed from beneath that awful and majestic canopy a strain of 
music, that sobbed its first anguish into the rest of mild despair, and rose by 
wondrous gradations into triumph and repose; so sad, so calm, so throbbing 
with a human sorrow, weeping itself out upon the bosom of Divine Love, that 
even its inexpressible anguish ceased to rend my listening soul, but calmed it 
as a child is calmed with sudden surcease of tears, though still its slumber 
thrills with painless sobbing and soft sighs of peace? 

Years after, when the dream, if dream it were, was nowise present to me, 
suddenly it sprang up to the very chords of that same music, so long unheard, 
so long what men call forgotten. I asked, and found it was that very work 
of Mendelssohn's that was uttered in its living melody over his grave. Dates 
eluded me, for who dates a dream? but so far as I could recall the time, it cor- 
responded with that midnight when his own soul, through those who loved him 
as their souls, uttered his own requiem. 

What metaphysician shall expound to me the birth and nurture of that vis- 
ion? Or where, whence, came another that through all the long agony of our 
civil war kept my soul in peace above its distracting fluctuations, sure of a 
just ultimate end? Hardly was the conflict begun when “I dreamed a 
dream!” Out of some thick and darksome wood, where close boughs and 
clinging vines blinded and strangled me, where my steps slipped on sodden 
leaves and wandered in pathless mazes, Teame suddenly into a vast plain girt with 
forests, and apparently unknown to man, except that on its most distant verge 
stood «lofty castle, white as if fashioned from polar ice, lifting alabaster towers 
far heavenward above the smooth greensward of the plain; and on its front there 
leaned a shield stainless also, dead-white as marble, and so high, so wide, that its 
upper edge oyertopped the highest tower, and its width concealed the broad front 
of the supporting castle, ‘This T did not see at first; for, coming from the for- 
est gloom, a strange and awful light poured itself from the upper alr upon my 
level eyelids—light born neither from sun nor star; nor yet from the ghastly 
flames that stream and flicker in the north was that strange brilliance shed, 
I lifted my fearful eyes above me, and there, reaching in stature from the 
horizon even beyond the zenith, bending over earth, L beheld a seraph clothed 
in dazzling garments, and holWng in lis right hand a turreted seeptre, from 
Whose every point strgamed light, so formless, so pure, so effulgent in its blind- 
lng rays, that from the Souree of Light alone its brightness could have ema- 
nated, Wonderful as were its garments and its seeptre, transcendent as tts 
lumination of the quivering depths of alr, there was a sight more wondrous 
yet to behold In that seraphic face, Colossal in its stature, every Hncament vast 
and majestic, its free was yet the tranquil, Innocent, pure fiee of a baby; the 
fluent and unformed lines, the lips, the brow, so Inexpressive, so content, yet 
so sil because of that Innocent content, all were there, It was the fiee of an 
wntried seraph, so born and cradled of love, so Informed and Interpenetrated 
with Divinity, that even ite wofttl and awftl message to earth eould not 
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breathe one troubled breath across its all-loving and all-trusting existence ; 
could not shadow the bright calm that shone on those serene, infantile features, 
gazing from mid-alr with eyes that saw but the recent face of a Father, av* 
lips but just closed from the rare breath of heaven's own atmosphere, 

I said its woful and awful message; for while its right haftd bore at rest 
the turreted sceptre, its left, as if directed by some will not its own, but in 
Whose possession its own was passive and insensitive, pointed downward and 
luckward to the great shield afar off, upon whose surface under that indicative 
finger grew these words: 

I am weary of delaying; 

Tam weary of OpPpressors and oppression, 
Now is my time come; 

Now will L avenge myself on the earth! 


So Lawoke—and behold it was a dream! 

And to come nearer the absolute dominion of spirit, the “ dead-line” as it 
were, beyond which our audacious mortal theories are put sharply out of ex- 
istence by inexplicable truths, why did I year after year awake in the night, 
roused by the sound of drums beating reveillé and muster, and all their camp- 
ealls (which T never then had known nor thought to know), from a hillside 
just beyond the city suburb where I lived? Two and three years before the 
wir of secession, these sounds haunted me night after night; time after time 
I awoke some member of the family to listen; bat the rattle and rush that fell 
so distinetly on my ears were dumb to them, 

T heard and knew them again, with a curious thrill of awe and recognition, 
when the Twelfth regiment C, V, for weeks camped on that same hillside, and 
marched from there straight to the battle-field, to the beat of those very 
drums [had heard so often so long before, 

Or what shall we call it, when once, utterly exhausted by acute disease, so 
weak T could not turn on my pillow without the greatest exertion, yet free from 
illness, which indeed was short, though sharp, and had never affected my 
brain, T became suddenly conscious that | was not in my body, There was no 
other person in the room, Thad been lying wide awake (as I thought then 
wnd think still), so weak thatit was an almost impossible effort to breathe; 
and at once T was free, painless, self-sustained in air; and beneath me lay 
that nerveless shape that had been mine—the man-face, the thin features, the 
damp, tangled hair, all at rest; peaceful as a deserted nest; quite quiet for the 
first time in its brief existence; serene, insensitive, dead! And the first 
thought that came to me was, * Ilow easily I died! it was slippping off a cloak 
only! how good to be over with all!” And then those indestructible and mys- 
tic threads of relative existence vibrated suddenly. 

“T must get back! I can’t die! What will ——— and ——— do without 
me?” IT made a dreadful but clearly conscious effort to reunite myself with 
that pale shape of clay on the pillows below me; it was a struggle of absolute 
agony, a pang so mighty that it compelled success. I was again there, 
wretched, languid, drenched with a sweat of terror, trying to stifle a useless 
but sharp regret; but again an embodied soul, or spirit, or consciousness, 
whatever name best defines the dualities we call life. Had all these things 
oceurred to an organization distorted by organic disease or hysterie spasms 
and their various remedies, medical science might dismiss their recital with a 
sneer; but a temperament that forbids the use of narcotics except in such ex- 
tremity that it is relief to substitute one disease for another—a temperament 
that receives no exhilaration and very little effect from any stimulus except 
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the purely cerebral ones of tea and music, surely may be considered a fair sub- 
ject for spiritual tests, and yet here have all my experiences ended, I do not 
mean in these Instances, but at these bounds one would naturally expect that a 
nature so toned and affected by what we call the supernatural would be the 
prey of so-called “ spiritualism,” and be also a veteran ghost-seer’s, But com- 
mon sense has kept me from the one, and the limitations of my nature from 
the other, Yet from the extent of my own experience I should be as I am a 
firm believer in ghosts, even had I not received from eye-witnesses evidence on 
that head which is in itself convincing to any candid mind, And it is through 
this long avenue of their forerunners that I venture to lead my patient readers 
up to # trial of apparitions, whose evidence is certainly as fully to be relied on 
as human evidence can be; as unprejudiced and as honest as i8 in human na- 
ture to give or to receive, 

The first relation of a ghostly apparition from a living (still living) eye- 
Witness which I ever received was made tome by a young woman whom I 
have known for many years; a person of great tact and perception of character 
and more than ordinary intelligence, perfectly honest in word and deed, and 
one of those women who have done the duty that lies nearest with faithful per- 
sistence, though it involved hard work, courage, and great unselfishness, If I 
give the story (so furas Tecan recall it) in her own words, it is to save the 
awkwardness of « narration in the third person, Let me premise that her 
father and mother were Trish Protestants, religious and respectable people; 
she herself was born in Canada, where these events happened, 

“When IL was about ten years old, I think, though I can’t remember, we 
went away from Toronto, Father had got better work in Il——, and sent word 
to mother we must all come there right away, for he had hired a house and it 
was ready for us to move into; so we packed up all our things and went. I 
was the oldest but one, and there were four younger than me, besides my 
mother’s sister, Aunt Lyddy, She was about thirty, and lived with us to help 
mother, there were so many children, 

“When we got to the house father hud hired, we liked it very much; it was 
bigger and better than we expected, It wasn't in the town exactly, but just a 
little way out, maybe a quarter of a mile, and it stood in a large green yard that 
had a road in it coming in at a gate at one corner, and sweeping round before 
the front door and down to the other corner, where there was another gate, It 
was meant for a carriage-road, but was all grass-grown now, and only showed 
the track. It was a white house with two stories, and a partition right through 
the middle that made it into two tenements, though it was built for a single 
house; and it had a piazza running clear across the front of the lower story. 
Somebody lived in the other half of the house, only a man and his wife, no 
children, They were a Mr. and Mrs. Gray; Scotch people I believe; the man 
worked in H——. We liked the house very much; there was room enough, and 
the children liked the green yard. None of us went to school that summer. After 
we had been there a few days mother and I were sewing one afternoon in the 
kitchen, and we heard a dreadful crash up stairs, something as if all the chairs 
and tables had fallen down. We ran right up, but there was not anything 
nmiss; the children were in the yard and Aunt Lyddy gone to H——. Then 
we started to go into the loft that ran over the house without any partition, and 
had a scuttle-window; but just as we opened the stair door there came another 
worse crash from down stairs, seemingly in the pantry; and we went down with 
ill speed, but there was nothing there either!) Why, Miss ——-, you would have 
thought every dish in that closet had been thrown down and broken, and there 
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wasn't even a cobweb stirred, Mother said she thought it was the blinds per- 
haps in the next part; there was a soft wind blowing. I didn’t think any more 
about it then, Next day I had toothache, and mother put me down on the 
kitchen settle so slie could poultice my fuee, I got so easy with the heat I fell 
asleep, and the first thing [ knew I woke up with the kitchen clock striking. 
I don’t know what time it was, but it was night and there was a moon; it 
shone into the window, Mother's bedroom door was open into the kitchen, but 
she was asleep; I could hear her breathe hard, I hadn't been awake but a few 
minutes before I heard a carriage drive very fast up the road to our door. 
Somebody jumped out, and there was a soft clear knock three times on the 
front door, which opened right into cur parlor, mother’s room being partitioned 
off from that and the kitchen, which opened into both rooms in a kindof L part 
behind. I had just got up on my elbow to call father when I heard him jump 
out of bed, and in a minute he came through and went to the door, I could 
see, for he left the kitchen door wide; and when he opened the other there was 
nobody at all there, oniy the moon shone as still and cold as could be on every- 
thing. Ile went out into the road and down to the gate. I heard him tell 
mother when he came back that both gates were shut and no sound to be 
heard, ‘Then they thought it must have been « dream. I don’t know why I 
didn't tell about hearing it. I suppose I was afraid to. Father never en- 
couraged us to talk much, and they didn’t know I was awake either, and IT went 
right to sleep again. I didn’t really think any more about it till afterward, 

“ After that we heard the crashes a great many times in different places, 
Mother said it was rats in the wall, or blinds, or the wind. Somehow we chil- 
dren all got used to them; we did not mind, not even when the next moonlight 
nights came, and we heard the carriage-wheels and the knocks more than 
once, Father went to the door a few times, then he stopped going. I don't 
know what he said to mother; she never spoke to us about anything, but she 
seemed to get uneasy and irritable a little. Aunt Lyddy said she was nervous, 
but mother didn’t like that. 

“We didn’t see much of our neighbors. Mr. Gray was gone all day, and 
Mrs. Gray went out a good deal to dressmaking; when she was at home she 
always went to the gate as soon as ever it was sunset, and stood there till her 
husband came home; and when she went out she always came back with him, 
never alone, Aunt Lyddy would laugh and say she guessed she wouldn't be 
quite so ready in winter-time to go and meet him! 

* By-and-by it got to be July. The weather was hot, and Aunt Lyddy had 
walked into Il—— one day with some shop-work she had been doing. She lad 
errands besides, and walked a great deal, so her feet were very sore when she 
got back; for she had dreadful chilblains always in the winter, and somehow 
they always hurt her in hot, dry weather, LT used to sleep with her, and that 
night she couldn't sleep a bit, nor [T either, She used very often to go out 
nights when her feet burned so, and step in the grass to cool them; she said 
the dew was healing; but that was generally just before she went to bed, She 
didn't go that night, being so tired, but when she found that she couldn't possi- 
bly sleep she got up, though it was far into the night—T[ think about one o'clock 
—and sald she must go outdoors, The neighbors had been gone away a week 
visiting somewhere, so we shouldn't scare tiem opening the front door, and she 
stopped to tell mother what was the matter, LT went with her, partly because 
she wanted to have me, partly because T thought it was fun, I was wide 
awake, and didn't want to Te there alone ina hot room when it was cool and 
fresh outdoors, She walked on the grass till her feet were all cooled and 
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dripping with dew, while I kept on the step, or went in the path, for our steps 
had worn a bare path up the grassy road by this time. ‘Then she came on to 
the piazza and says to me, ‘E., let’s walk up and down here a bit; it's so cool 
I hate to go in.’ So we walked along till we got to the furthest window on 
Mrs. Gray’s side, and there was a light showing through the blind (outside) of 
her parlor window. There were shutters inside, and they were always shut at 
night, so we were surprised to see them open now, and the blind-slats turned 
straight. We were both barefoot, so we had made no noise; and now, without 
once thinking it wasn't very polite, we peeped in through the blind, The 
chimney was at that end of the house, and though the night was so hot, there 
was a great blazing fire on the hearth. That was what made the light, for 
there wasn't any lamp or candle; and right in front of the fire, all huddled up 
on a low, three-legged stool, sat a little old man, He was dressed very oddly ; 
he had on blue breeches and long, gray, ribbed stockings, with low shoes, 
striped short Jacket, black and white, and on his head a dark red woollen cap 
with a tarnished gilt tassel. I took notice of all this, for it was so queer, and 
next morning father made me tell it all over to him, so it fixed it in my mind, 
I couldn't see the man’s face very well, for he made a kind of rest for his chin 
with both hands, and he was looking straight into the fire; his hair and short 
whiskers were grizzled and thick; his eyes, I remember, looked very bright 
and fierce, He did not move while I looked, but Aunt Lyddy plucked my sleeve 
and beckoned me away. ‘Come,’ she whispered, as we got to our own door; 
‘they've got company, and it an't over-polite to be peeping in at the window; 
but wasn’t he odd-looking?’ Then we went to bed and to sleep, and while we 
were at breakfast-table next morning Aunt Lyddy says to mother: 

“*When did the neighbors come back?? 

“* They didn’t come back yet at all,’ says mother, 

“*Why, yes they did, and they’ve company with them,’ says Aunt Lyddy 
back again, and then told what she and I saw in through the blind. 

“*It was not them,’ says father, ‘It couldn't be them, Lyddy, for here's 
the house key they left with me, safe in my pocket; it must be some one came 
on no good errand, JV'll step in and see, What was the man like?’ 

* Aunt Lyddy had stepped to the shed for some water, so I spoke up and told 
father just how he was dressed, Mother laughed and says, ‘KE. has always 
the quick eye for dresses; I'll lay she'll be a milliner yet.’ And so father says 
he'll go for a policeman into IL, and see if the house is robbed, 

“| had to go out into the country a mile after butter that day, and I took the 
children; and when T got back I asked mother if the house was robbed in Mr, 
Gray's part, and she sajd no, maybe ithad been a tramp, So I thought no more 
about it, nor should have to this day only that we moved into IL, in a month, 
and there futher took sick and died, and after we came away into the States to 
live, and Aunt Lyddy with us, she told me all what happened after, You see 
futher got the policeman while we were gone that day, and they went in, and 
there was no signs of anything there—all the shutters shut, no smoke at all on 
the chimney back that was all lime-washed clean, and no three-legged stool in 
all that house; and when the policeman asked father if he'd seen the robber and 
What he was like, then father had Aunt Lyddy tell, and the policeman shook 
his head up and down, ‘Oh ho! oh ho!’ says he, ‘I've heard tell of him be- 
fore!’ 

** And what did you hear?’ says father, 

“*No good,’ says O'Brien, ‘It's a ghost he is, to be sure, an’ iver an’ ale 
ways walkin’ this place,’ 
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“Stull !’ says my father to him, ‘There's no such thing as ghosts,’ 

“*Ah, thin, may the divil feteh ye for a black Protestant!’ says O'Brien; 
‘an’ he will that sume ef ye don't belave in spirits, But jest ye go to yer own 
praste wo’ ask hin wn’ see what risponses ye'll get out o° that,’ 

“And so he went off quite angry, and father angry too, so he forbid Aunt 
Lyddy to mention the thing again, for he'd not have us children seared with 
nonsense, Dut for all he wasn't easy in his own mind, so finally he went to the 
tev, Mr, Gussett, who was rector of the church we went to, aud Mr, Gossett 
says to father: ‘Mr, Dunbar, there's many things in the world past explaining ; 
it behooves ye to have faith in the Lord, but L must tell ye one thlig that I 
know to be true: In that house where you live, and in that very room where 
your child and sister saw the apparition, L beheld tte likeness In the flesh die 
with yells and cursings Ike one of the devils, Ills name was Gaspar Nerez, 
whereby [do take him to have been Spanish born; but no man knew lis libs. 
tory in this place, save and except that he built that lonesome house and there 
lived, paylng all his moneys out in colin, both silver and gold, of foreign lands, 
And when death took him of a sudden and they called me after the doctor, both 
cme too late, for we were there searee flveennd-twenty minutes when his soul 
departed this life, or this elay, and went unto Its own place ina torrent of 
blasphemy, Yea! he dled as the fool dleth; and many tlaes since have I 
heard that lls likeness hath walked In the place of his abode, but have never 
evedited It, You say that both your sister and daughter wist not that they had 
soon msaplrite? , 

"+ Yor, alr, as yet they know no more,’ 

** Let them be then; ignorance ts oftetimes blessed, IT advise you to leave 
that house, and even in your own mind ask no questions of the Lord, for in- 
serutable ave all Tis ways.’ 

* But before futher got home Aunt Lyddy had seized hold of Mrs, Gray, just 
then appeared from her visit, and told jer what we had seen, Poor Mrs, Gray 
burst out crying at ones, She said she was so glad somebody else had seen 
that man; he had been the plague of her life since she had been there, and she 
never would stay in the house alone after sunset, as we had noticed, Only the 
week before her husband had seen him for the first time, and finally was lis- 
tening to her trouble and making up his mind to move, Father came back in 
the midst of this talk and forbid Mrs, Gray speaking about the matter to us 
children; but for all that he thought best to move directly, and so did the 
Grays, and nobody ever dared live in that house after, And that’s all the 
ghost I ever saw in my life, and I saw it as plain as I see you before my eyes 
this minute, neither scared nor sleepy, and me not knowing it to be a ghost all 
the time, What do you think of that, Miss id 

I] thought but one thing, 

The next story of life beyond, or rather after death, is a story of the last 
generation in part. On the old turnpike road from Hartford to Albany, some 
four or five miles west of the low mountain range that bounds the western edge 
of the Connecticut valley, there is a wild and curious formation of rocks, bear- 
ing half a dozen names in the country thereabout. A sharp ledge springs from 
the otherwise level fields, and at one end, severed from it by a small marsh, 
rises a jagged mass of rock, inaccessible save on one side, and presenting an 
aspect of savage nature so abrupt, so sudden, so altogether weird and myste- 
rious, that in any other country it would have been hung with legends as it 
is now with hoary moss. On its peak grow only a few dwarfed and scant- 
leaved cedars, from whose brittle and grotesque boughs long sprays of gray 
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inoss float idly on the moaning winds; now and then a snake basks on the pre« 
ciplee’s edge heated by intense summer suns, or a nest of young bats, disturbed 
from their sheltering covert, fly shrieking and staggering through the alr, 
blinded, as a flight of imps might be, by heaven's pure daylight. From this 
strange height, whose lift Is but a few score feet above the smiling flelds be- 
yond It, yet whose front bears sears of tne and climate, venerable na the 
mighty mountains of the North, the explorer looks down upon a pond that 
Wishes the abrupt preeiplee of the ledge on one side, and at its northern end 
degenerates Into alow plashy marsh, Northward still of this pond the turnpike 
proceods through a small village, and just as it enters it there stands to this day 
wn old house known aa Torsford's tavern, In Revolutionary tines taverns on 
alt high-roads were of precarious profit, but this one had been less exposed 
than many others to the demands of the English troops, and had a good deal 
of custom from the go-betweens, express-riders, and despateh-bearers of the 
American army, Here, one day during the height of the war, there allghted at 
night o handsome, alight young officer, evidently a foreigner, though he man- 
aged enough broken English to demand supper and a bed: and the slnister- 
frood landlord, giving a surly response, sent out his two equally il-looking sons, 
one to stable the horse and one to fetch In the saddle-bags, 

As Luke Miller threw this then universal baggage on the barroom floor, a 
little boy who stood In the corner walting for his father's bottle of rum remem. 
bered afterwards hearing a heavy chink, and that the stranger with much ex- 
cltement of manner ordered them carried up to his own bedroom, When 
morning came, and the miserable old drunkard who had sent that ehild for his 
dram tottered Into the tavern, and asked, * What kem o' that ‘ere feller Jake sez 
stopped here las’ night?" he was told with a growl that the stranger had 
gone on to Albany before daylight, and further interrogations were stoppeil 
with a gratuitous drink, 

But not long afterward messengers came to that tavern trying to trace Ma- 
jor Laborde’s.route from Hartford to Albany, He had left Hartford after dinner 
of a Tuesday, carrying ten thousand dollars in gold and bills of exchange, to 
pay the troops at Albany, and had never arrived at his journey’s end, Old 
Miller and both his sons swore that Major Laborde had left their house in the 
morning before dawn, and sundry people in the village testified to having been 
roused from their sleep that morning while it was yet dark by the sound of 
horses’ feet going westward at a heavy trot, Beyond Canton all trace was lost, 
Perhaps he had been swept away in fording some wild mountain brook, just 
then swollen by spring freshets, Perhaps the Nepash, loveliest of mountain 
torrents, but fierce as any panther in its overflow, had borne him into the deeper 
pools of the Tunxis river; or it might be that in his haste he had not delayed 
for food or rest, but come at night into the treacherous Naugatuck or Housa- 
tonic fords, and been swept seaward with the uprooted trees and broken bridges 
that were the yearly tribute of those rivers to the sea. At any rate the poor 
young Frenchman was gone, and neither trace nor hearing of him could be 
found beyond Canton village, nor did any suspicion alight on any spot or per- 
son as to his fate. 

But in a year or more, like a slight autumn mist creeping upward from a 
meadow at dawn, vague, intangible, having neither definiteness nor shape at 
first, there began to spread a feeling through Canton that some mystery hung 
about the Ledge. Boys who had tished there all their little lives for ‘ pamp- 
kin seeds” and shiners, began to take holiday in other regions; older fisher- 
men who now and then captured a brigand of a pickerel, or from the black 
holes of some tributary brook brought a gold and crimson spotted trout, were 
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observed to come home before sunset. And when this strange, shivery feeling 
of apprehension took words to itself, some one or two, bolder than the others, 
declared they had themselves seen at twilight the shape of a headless man, 
clothed in white, sitting on the pond shore in places inaccessible from the land 
side because of that plashy marsh, or from the water save by a boat. So the 
pond was deserted. In the mean time the Millers—if that was theire name— 
kept on still at the tavern, year after year expending the profits of their trade 
in buying land, and building a good house in the village, as they said for their 
father to live in, but in that house their father neither lived nor died. He was 
seized suddenly at the bar, dealing out rum bitters, with a brain-fever almost 
like sunstroke. The two sons carried him out to his bedroom frenzied and howl- 
ing, with their own hands stifling the incoherent words that burst from his lips. 
No nurse, no physician ministered to that brief but mortal sickness; his sons al- 
ternately watched over him, and nothing was known of him among his con- 
temporaries in the village till they were summoned to his funeral. After this 
the brothers, being obliged to admit outsiders into the tavern as help, for Luke 
had taken to drink and could not be trusted, were known to be very quarrel- 
some, even sometimes coming to blows as was supposed. Still they accumulated 
money, and when they left tle tavern, going to live in the house they had built, 
and Luke was also smitten with mortal illness, no human eye saw, no human 
hand ministered to him in all those weeks of agony and delirium, but those of 
his brother Mat. And when Mat himself, old, gray, morose, and penurious, 
yielded to the fate of man, no creature entered his chamber to the last hour but 
his patient, emaciated, heart-broken wife; and with the yell that broke from his 
parting soul and body she fainted on his corpse, and was only recovered to sink 
into her grave a speechless and idiot pauper; for their money had taken wings, 
their stock had died, their crops failed, their grain blasted, their barns burned. 
Neither name, good fame, nor money remained to them; for Luke had not been 
laid in his grave a year when a certain “ shiftless ” idler of the village, wander- 
ing about the marsh above the Ledge pond in search of boneset blossoms, found 
half buried in one of its black pools a saddle, so moulded, so sodden, so utterly 
rotted, that nothing was left to indicate its maker or owner, except that deep in 
one of the stirrup irons the Frenchman who wrought that now rust-eaten metal 
had cast his own name, which time had but half ebliterated. It ran: “Jul 
. + « « « Otard,” but “ Paris” was intact yet. This odd discovery, though 
it came to pass twenty years after the disappearance of Major Laborde, set the 
village tongues wagging mightily, but all in vain. There lived no old maid 
even in all Canton daring enough to question Mat Miller of the past, and within 
xix months the still sterner silence of inexorable death had frozen his lips for- 
ever, and the tale died out. 

But full fifty years after the gay and gallant young Frenchman came to 
his mysterious death my informant, a sensible, practical farmer, of the real 
sturdy New England type now so fast disappearing, a man who has the best 
butter, the best poultry, the best wife in the township, told me that he remem- 
bered as a boy some ten years old, there came an Irishman to Canton who had 
been in this country but a short time, and wanted to get work as a farm hand. 
Irish labor was not so common then as now, and he readily obtained oceupa- 
tion. The story of Major Laborde’s disappearance had long died out of Canton 
gossip, and Tim Malony was gradually getting used to his new life in America, 
when one Saturday he asked leave to go fishing in the Ledge pond for an 
afternoon, Nothing pressed just then, corn-hoeing was over snd haying not 
begun; so he was readily allowed a holiday, and started off alone with rod and 
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bait, hoping for « good three hours’ sport. By sunset he had a good string of 
roach and perch, he said; but nobody ever saw them! Just at dusk, with glar- 
ing eyes and frothing lips, hatless, trembling, and uttering inarticulate cries 
like a beast in pain, he burst into the kitchen of my friend’s father. Mr. D. 
supposed him to have a fit, but when his speech and sense returned he declared 
that he had been sitting quietly on the edge of the little scow that was the only 
boat kept on the pond, waiting for a nibble, not twenty feet from the shore, 
and drifting nearer all the time with the light motion a southerly wind gave 
the water, when looking up he saw about four yards before him, sitting on a 
tissock of swamp grass and reeds, with its feet apparently hanging into the 
water, a headless body in a white shirt. How he got to land or to Mr. D.’s he 
never knew, nor had he, or the little boy who forty years after told me the tale, 
ever heard that legend of the Horsford tavern or the haunted pond; but old Mr. 
1). shook his head, and Tim took his knapsack next morning and left town. 
* Goold wouldn't timpt me, surr, to see the likes iv that ag’in!” 

The Ledge stands yet in its drear and savage beauty against the sky, and 
at its feet the silvery pond still laps the shore with inarticulate murmur, rosy 
with faint tints of dawn, or silvered with the melancholy splendor of a waning 
moon, but still silent and wan as with some oppressive secret; but never again 
has mortal eye, expectant or unconscious, beheld that ghastly and ghostly wit- 
ness of crime which now shall never be avenged on earth, though it be judged 
in heaven. 

The last and most recent of these three tales I have to tell, I received from 
the lips of a physician, a near and dear relative of my own, a man in the prime 
of life, well educated and highly cultured, and a person of wonderfully sunny 
and buoyant temperament. Had he been nervous, hypochondriac, or melan- 
choly of nature, there would be more chance to cavil at his story; but he is a 
practical, hearty, cheerful man, an unbeliever in all sorts of spiritualism and 
supernaturalism, a man without superstition and without fear. He had lived 
and practised for many years in a large Western city, had grown up with its 
growth and identified himself with its interests, not infrequently extending 
his practice ten or twelve miles into the country about, though naturally pre- 
ferring to confine it within city limits. A few years ago, when the increase of 
population had brought its natural increase of medical men, and he had given 
up to younger persons all his country practice except as consulting physician, 
he was called upon by an old German of the name of Eberstein, whose family he 
had attended when they first appeared in C. on occasion of some slight illness, 
but who had sinee bought a farm in the country some seven miles out, and had 
employed a younger physician on finding Dr. T. unwilling to go so far. To- 
day, old Eberstein was importunate enough. His daughter was very ill with 
fever; Dr. Parker, who attended her, had said and thought that her illness 
would be tedious but not fatal, and in that persuasion had gone East to be 
married, leaving directions for her treatment, and would not be home for a 
week. In the mean time her disease had taken a sudden direction for the worse ; 
in fact its character had entirely changed as far as Dr. T. could discover, and 
assumed the aspect of malignant typhus. He was very unwilling to take up 
the case, but the old German was so unhappy and so resolute that the physician’s 
kind heart could not withstand him, and he promised to find his way out to the 
farm in the course of a few hours. 

It was a brilliant autumn day, the air clear and golden as Greek wine, and 
full of that ineffable and sad perfume called out from fallen leaves and honeyed 


but faling blossoms. Over the undulating fields of northern Ohio a faint mist 
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stole upward and shrouded the dazzling forest tints with friendly dimness, 
smitten here and there into glory by the level rays of a gorgeous sunset. Aud 
upon this solemn brightness of departing day arose a full harvest moon, slow 
wheeling above the eastern horizon its placid and mysterious orb, and flooding 
with light which is not brightness and glitter that is not glow, all the unwill- 
ing gloom of lake and forest. Such nights are rare in the rank and poisonous 
West—happily rare, since thelr tempting beauty breathes a deadly breath: that 
riotous color of foliago and sky is the burning forerunner of more burning 
fover; that mysterious moonlight lays upon its worshipper's brow the long and 
pallid fingers of a living death that is called ague, 

The nightmare Life in Death is she, 

Who chills man's breath with fear, 

Dr. 'T. had eyes to seo and heart to fool all shapes of beauty In earth or heaven; 
but he had shaken hands with the awfal spirit men call malaria and knew her 
power, Ile drove his good horse at full speed, and reached Eberstein's firma ia 
about an hour, Ifere he tled the animal to a post by the barn and went over to 
the house, not expecting to stay more than halfan hour, The house was a neat 
twoestory frame building, the lower story almost directly on the ground, hav- 
ing a deep cellar below, and a piazza running round Its east and south sides, 
On the north side there were but two windows below stairs, one opening into 
the pantry, the other into the lower bedroom where the sick girl lay, from 
Which also a door opened northward, and another window to the east pinzza, 
and still another door into the parlor, which occupied the southeast corner of 
the house, opening on the piazza, and through which the doctor approached the 
sick-room, ‘The night was so warm as to be sultry, and, regardless of the dan- 
ger which all Western people well know lurks in the breath of night, ail the 
doors and windows were set wide, evidently to give air to the girl who lay 
motionless upon her bed, deserted of life as ashes are of fire, though yet there 
linger in their cold gray heap one leaping spark that presently flashes and is 
gone, All the family were gathered in the room, but not about the bed, and 
only on the southern and eastern sides of the chamber, Of various ages, all 
hore to each other that curious resemblance we call the mark of race, and that 
still more intimate and peculiar one of family; tall, fair-haired, blooming, as 
were the living, their traits were moulded in the same mould with her fair but 
sunken lineaments who lay on that little bed, with damp masses of dead yel- 
low hair trailing to the floor across her lifeless arm. 

Dr. T. proceeded to examine the state of his patient, and found her rapidly 
sinking; the fever had evidently been severe, though in its typhus stage brief, 
and had left her utterly drained of vitality; the most powerful stimulants and 
aromatics only aroused ® momentary flutter of the all but inaudible pulse as 
they were dropped into her blackened and parched lips. Already the death- 
sweat stood upon her sharply lined temples and about the pinched nostrils; 
her great blue eyes were pale and rayless; evidently the senses were fast 
deserting thelr outposts. After giving all the stimulus possible, with the habit 
if not instinct that possesses physicians to labor while life lasts, Dr. ‘I. ordered 
hot applications to be made to the patient’s body, and taking the father's arm 
yently withdrew him to the piazza to tell him his opinion, 

* And how long is it she shall live?” inquired the old German, his voice 
trembling ss he spoke. 

* Perhaps an hour, no longer,” was the doctor's reply. 

«Then to her I must go; come, Herr Doctor, come mid.” 
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“ There are too many people there now, Eberstein; why do you have them 
all in the room?” * 

“They wait for the Watcher,” said the old man, “T must go too, I 
know him; my woman she know him; but the leetle ones not so, I must be 
there,” 

* What do you mean, man!" impatiently exclaimed the doctor, muttering 
to himself, ‘Too much beer!” 

“Tt is the Watcher I mean; he come alway to the window when Von 
Eberstein die; in Teherman country we was Von,” 

“ Stuff and nonsense! don't be a fool, man, and seare the girl to death with 
your trash!" 

“Scared is Adelheid not to tall, She have seen the Watcher herself, Mein 
fuer he have die in thig land, and to the north window came the Watcher, 
just so as in mine own country; so as he shall to-night come for my girl, mein 
kleine kint!” 

A great sob shook his broad breast, first sign of emotion; and then through 
the parlor came his wife, a faly and placid ‘Teuton woman, pale and tearful 
now, but still placid, 

* They not can warm her, Herr Doctor, I think she will now go,’ 

Dr. ‘I’. hastened in, observing as he passed to the bedside that the bed 
itself had been shoved aside, so that his patient's countenance faced the north 
window, Passing behind it, he saw that every face was turned in the same di- 
rection; every eye riveted on the sash, now closed, but filled with rather larger 
panes of glass than those common to such structures, A slight exclamation 
of anger rose to his lips; but the rapid reflection that the girl was now, and 
had been for some hours, pasé any injury from such a superstitious observance, 
silenced him; and taking the nerveless hand in his, he felt her pulse, scarce 
perceptible even to his skilled fingers. Suddenly it gave one firmer beat, she 
opened her eyes and fixed them on the window. Across that wide, blank gaze 
flashed a sudden gleam of recognition, not to be mistaken in its vivid signifi- 
cance, The doctor turned instantly and instinctively to follow that gaze, and 
fastened his own on an appearance pressed close to the glass—a shape—a face 
—at least lineaments, so awful, so indescribable in their lurid, shifting, form- 
less stare, so utterly and wordlessly horrid, that for an instant his own heart 
stood still, and the blood curdled in his veins, even as if that ghastly terror had 
been his own summons. A low moan, that would have been a shriek had not 
awe stifled it, burst from every lip. Dr. T. turned to look at Adelheid; she 
lay back on her pillows quite dead, 

Ile rushed at once to the northern door, not three feet from that window, and 
let himself out. Nota leaf moved, not «a sotind lingered in the dead silence ; 
broad and still the moonlight lay on those unshadowed stubble fields, and filled 
as with milk of the gods the jewelled cup of the blue fiymament above: light, 
silence, everywhere; not even a sign of life; not even a sailing, falling star! 

And so he went away from that house neither believing nor unbelieving, 
and told me the tale as I have told it, without note or comment; leaving it as 
I shall leave it, without hope or attempt of explanation, a bare but undenia- 
ble fact. 


J 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep! 
Rose Trrry, 
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# he patriarch Jacob, in blessing his large family of sons, ascribes or pre- 

dicts a condition to one which distinguished him from the rest, and made 
him typical of the great majority of the human race in all times. This honest 
and patient son is represented as “a strong ass crouching down between two 
burdens.” His patience is suggested by the term crouching, instead of kicking. 
We may also infer his honesty as one who believed he was made to bear bur- 
dens, and perhaps deserved to have them put upon him. For the prophecy 
goes on to say that *he saw that rest was good, and the land that it was 
pleasant; and bowed his shoulder to bear, and became a servant unto tribute.” 
This all goes to show a quiet disposition and a contented mind under difficul- 
ties. Ile did not like to make trouble. If the pasturage was decent and he 
could browse out a living, he would “ bow his shoulder to bear, and become a 
servant unto tribute,” without uttering that complaint that an abused and dis- 
contented ass often puts forth. 

Now this son of the patriarch was typical of the workingmen of Christen- 
dom as a mass; especially, if not exclusively, of European Christendom. 
While gleaning out a living from among the thorns of their lean pasturage of 
labor, they are compelled to bow their shoulders to bear, and become servants 
unto tribute to a taskmaster or a tax-gatherer, who does not give them back 
straw for their tale of bricks. Every mother’s son of their millions is crouch- 
ing down between two burdens; and every ounce of both is put upon him by 
war, past or prospective. I repeat, every ounce. For, remove the annual 
tribute to war from the workingmen of Europe, and put upon them only their 
proportion of the expenditure for civil government and all it embraces, and the 
tux would hardly equal a feather’s weight on their shoulders. Not a custom- 
house would bar the mouth or freedom of any foreign port; not an excise or 
octrot knife would slice a penny’s worth from anything grown or made at home. 
Like Jacob’s Issachar, the workingmen of Europe have been very patient while 
crouching down between these two burdens. No one can say they have been 
restive or complaining under the load. They saw that rest or quietness was 
good; and as long as the field of labor yielded a tolerable or possible living un- 
der the. sweat .of their brows, they were willing to bow their shoulders to bear, 
and become servants unto tribute to the burdens that war has put upon them. 
But as the labor-field becomes more and more crowded with bread-seekers, 
they are beginning to fill Europe with the earnest and impatient voices of com- 
plaint; and these voices, or some mysterious fellowships of sympathy or of expe- 
rience, have reached thousands of workingmen in America, and the labor ques- 
tion is fast coming to the front, and putting out of court the ‘* Eastern Question,” 
and the other political questions that have hitherto agitated nations. And all 
these nations, including our own, will have to confront this new question. It 
will not “down” with any cheap sop of sophistry, or catch-word of national 
glory or patriotism. It will not down to quiet under the waving of any na- 
tional banner, whether it bear gilded eagles, or lions, or stars and stripes. So 
it behooves all these nations, for their peace and well-being, to listen to these up- 
rising voices, waxing in strengtu from murmuring to threatening remonstrance, 
and to reply to their argument. 

Now, the ass in Scripture, while crouching down between two burdens, 
of course could not see what they were or of what composed. The parallel 
holds good in the condition of the workingmen of Christendom. For fifty years 
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and more they have felt the two burdens growing upon their shoulders, but 
they could not see to analyze them. They lumped together all the taxes and 
tributes put upon them as a debt, or the annual rent of their lives, which they 
had to pay to their governments. But the schoolmaster has been abroad with 
his primer more extensively in these latter years, and he has given reading 
and thinking lessons in the homes of the poor. A new generation of working- 
men is coming up from these homes—men who can read and think and speak 
for themselves. They are speaking as they never spoke before, and speaking 
their own thoughts to each other as individuals and as communities. ‘They are 
speaking across the national boundaries which the bragging and brazen patriot- 
ism of the old school made a bar to their human sympathies. They are speak- 
ing across these to men of the same lot and condition in other countries. They 
are interfolding hands in brotherly fellowship across these boundaries; and in 
these toil-hardened hands they feel the pulses of hearts fashioned alike in hu- 
man sympathies. They are forming national associations, and these again are 
being confederated into a vast international organization, with an annual Inter- 
national Parliament. The leading journals of Christendom are beginning to 
report speeches and resolutions made and adopted in this Congress of Allied 
Powers of Labor, bearing upon the rights and condition of workingmen. 
These men are beginning to look into the origin and nature of the burdens 
they have borne so long and patiently; and when they get their eyes open a 
little wider, they will rebel against the heavy weights under which they have 
crouched. If the governments of Christendom do not volunteer to remove or 
reduce these burdens, they will encounter an agiiation at home more embar- 
rassing than their fears of foreign hostility. And these burdens they cannot 
remove or lighten by brushing off a fly from the head of an ass crouching down 
between two loads of sand. The workingmen of Christendom have emerged 
from that ignorance in which they groped about for the cause of their depres- 
sion. Now they are beginning to grasp it in all its dimensions and bearings. 
They are beginning to discuss it in their annual Congresses; and if the govern- 
ments that claim them as subjects do not begin to discuss with an honest pur- 
pose to remove it, they will encounter a bloodless trouble at home more com- 
plicated and annoying than a war abroad. Let them look at the facts and fig- 
ures as to these burdens, as these workingmen are looking at them. Here area 
few, which will serve in estimating the great total borne by the civilized nations. 

England has not pretended to be a great military nation like France, 
Russia, Prussia, or Austria. In all her wars with the French Republic and 
Empire, she never could muster an army of 50,000 English soldiers on the Con- 
tinent at once. She only had about 36,000 at Waterloo. But let us see what 
she has paid for war, past and possible, within a few of these latter decades, 
and how the two burdens it has put upon her people have grown in gross 
weight, and until one is as heavy as the other. England came back from 
Waterloo with a war debt of over £900,000,000 upon her. The annual interest 
on this vast sum was the heaviest burden upon her people. It was more than 
twice as heavy as that for war prospective or possible. But see how this last 
load has grown in weight. For the ten years from 1840 to 1850 her army and 
navy cost £156,000,000, or £15,600,000 annually. Look at the next jump. 
From 1850 to 1860 **the two services” demanded and received £243,000,000, 
or £24,300,000 per year. Still like the horse leech their ery was, “ Give, give”; 
“ The country is in danger of foreign invasion.” Well, the country yielded to 
the heroic ery, and gave to them £260,000,000 during the next decade from 
1860 to 1870; and the cry is more eager and loud than ever, Give, give. 
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Ilere, then, we come to a result in the condition of the English people 
parallel to that of the honest and patient beast the patriarch likens a beloved 
son to. The two burdens between which they crouch are equalling each other 
in weight. They differ only by a few pounds now; and if the one that was 
lightest for forty years goes on growing at this rate, it will be the heaviest be- 
fore this decade is ended. Why, the progression is almost at a geometrical 
ratio through the three last decades: in round numbers, £15,000,000 a year 
from 1840 to 1850, £24,000,000 from 1850 to 1860, and £26,000,000 from 1860 to 
1870, Let us now look at the load the English nation has carried on its baek dur- 
ing thirty years from 1840 to 1870, in these two burdens, war past and war possible, 
‘The annual interest and charges on the old war debt have amounted to an avers 
age of £28,000,000 during this period, Tere then we have for wars past £840,- 
000,000, oF $4,082,000,000, at the rate of 4.80 to the pound sterling. Let us put 
this wmount of gold in one end of the bag and the £6569,000,000, or &5,168,200,- 
O00, paid for army and navy in the thirty years, in the other, Weighing both 
misses Of gold paid for wars past and prospective in one scale, we have £),499,- 
(0,000, oF 87,104,200,000, which these have cost England in the lost thirty 
yeurs, Every farthing of this has been actually paid, and paid out of the earn. 
ings of her capital and labor; and not a day's labor of her poorest peasant, nov 
weup of ten nora morsel of bread at his poorest meal, has been free from the 
pressure of these two aggregated burdens, 

Weigh them in one scale, did we say? What counter-welghts have we to 
put in the other scale agalust them? Take the net earnings of all the manu 
fuctures, commerce, or agriculture of England, and weigh the annual total 
ngilist this vast sim, and you will have a clearer idea of ite magnitude, Tt he 
estimated that the anneal amount pald to all the agricultural laborers of Haglan 
wvernges 214,000,000, Certainly there is no country in the wide world tn 
Which so mtieh money per vere ia pald for labor as in England. «No other 
country in the world shows such careful and eostly culture of the soll, or stich 
Varied beauty and wealth produced by cultivation, Every observant Amerioun 
Who travels in Europe must notlee and admit this fet, Well, weigh the 
L18,000,000 0 your that make Baglin sich a garden of beauty and prodtio: 
Hon, agedit te 21,400,000,000 she las epent for wars past nid prospective tn 
the lost thirty years, This The welghlog ao mountain ona pale of layeseutes, 
his wrewt total would pay for eultivathig: edghty-three Kaglanda for one your, 
ie benutifully and telly we her own taland, But divide tip the mass of wares: 
penditive into yearly portions: annual interest of debt, £98,000,000) aeniy wid 
HV, 220,000,000 24,000,000, Now this annial total da just three tines the 
wiioint pad to the ageloultival labor that makes Bngland what it ie as the 
howt cultivated country in the world. Phbe ie a rather slow marvel toward the 
Wiillenntinis thee ollie to the eword, and one dollar to the plough, And yet 
"the two services" ery, Give, give / and prea and people ave afrald enough lies 
hot heen given to these “defences of the country, Outslde powers nid peo: 
plow have heen reproaehing Bighind beenwtiie she ta not on a better war foothig, 
wid not mere realy to be frat and foremost in any great war, and feht to 
heap up her old military prestive, Irrespective of the eauae and origin of the 
vontlet, Under this prowure from without and within, nylons Chancellor 
of the Exehequer tries to squeegee half acmiiiion pounds a year out of the poo 
ple from a tax on Tielfe tiateles, an expedient barrowed from the govern 
ental economy of the United States, Tht only plow for the tax to Partloment 
is, that it ly only for the inevensed defences the country te clamoring for, Ale 
thoigh the English people rebelled agaliet a tax whieh ours bear without a 
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murmur, still they are importunate for more defences ; and the Chancellor will 
doubtless have to provide them out of increased taxation, Even the working- 
men who denounced the dowry-gift and annuity of a few thousand pounds to 
the Princess Louise, were urgent that England should endower the dogs of war 
with a hundred millions to save France from what she intended to inflict on 
Germany. So it is quite probable that, under this pressure, England will this 
very year even raise and pay for her defences a sum equal to the interest of 
her national debt; and then the two burdens will exactly balance each other, 
so that she will start off in the first year of this late and hopeful decade with 
just £28,000,000 on each side to walk under, And all the experience of the 
past shows that she will be just as subject to invasion-panics as heretofore, 
They are the natural and inevitable emotions produced by this preposterous 
armed-peace system, that sits like a nightmare upon Christendom, 

This armed-peace system is both the product and the parasite of modern 
civilization, We read of the case of a poor unfortunate man who was affiieted 
by a wen, that grew out upon his head to such a size and effeet upon his brain 
that he began to regard the wen as the head, and the head as the wen, and to 
nurse the unsightly excreseence tenderly under that hallucination, Europe 
scons to have reached this stage of fantasy In regard to ite armed-pence sys- 
tom, as if d@ were the head, not the wen of civilization, We have taken the 
tax this system puts upon England, or one nation only, a8 a kind of mensure of 
the burden it saddles upon other countries, Indeed, when we come to aggre. 
gate the burdens apportioned among them into one great total, ite very mag. 
nitude conceals ite dimensions, like a mountain which the eye cannot take 
Whole into its grasp, Still, it may be instructive and useful to trace the out- 
lines of this mountainous total witha fow figures, 

Dudley Baxter is one of the most deeply-rend and accurate statistlelans tn 
Kurope, and he makes up the war debts of Christendom to September lest, or to 
the day of Sedan, And this is the fnstructive tabulation of figures he gives us: 


Civwnt Heltattt, . 6 6 ew eet hth kh hl hh 6B RO0,000,000, eqn to) 819,000,000 
Continent oF hue, 1. 6 6 se ee eee » OWA O00, 0 On 000 
RWOHIOM, 1 » ts ow ee eee tk “ "ear THA O.000, 8 AP AM oO0 
ae oe ee ee ae oe a ee ae ae ee ee ee ee ee 14,7000, 8 vs OULU 
ee 66-8 eee. 6. eee a8. a0. .008 ial WOMB, 00), 1, 000) 
Auntrninala, 16 6 ow et th ‘aes WTO, 71,071 wo0 

CGimnd toll gg ew ee et te tk ROO Hin, 77u, 11,0 


Now this vast amotnt does not tnelude the @200,000,000 which France ta to 
pay Germany for the chastisoment she has received, nor the debt she has eon 
treed for carrying on the war agalnat that power, To be within the mark, o 
this side of the netual fiet, let ue aime that the latter debt will not exeead 
£100,000,000, and that the whole aggregate debt of Franee for thie war will 
he 200,000,000) and also that what she paye Germany will relmburse that 
power for all ite Inerensed expenses on account of the contilet, Thia tea very 
moderate eatinate, and yet It adda to the total we had at the begloning of the 
wi £1)00,000,000, ralaing it to £4,910,866,000, or @80,219,169,000, ‘ila, then, 
ln the load that Christendom starta off with on ite back In this opening year of 
wn new deowle, And, It must be remembered, this ta merely the unpaid bill for 
pat wars, whieh they have put upon this and coming generations to pay, It 
(loos not Include a farthing that was pald for them at the tine of thelr ineep- 
ton and prosecution, Now, what well-trained finanelal eye ean take In ata 
lanes Twenty Thowwand Millions af Dollara? Wat if such an eve cannot grasp 
It, the honest, hardeworked hand of the people's Industry must do it, Mit 
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hoavily-laden Industry must at least pay the annual interest on this vast sum, 
if It cannot melt down an jota of the principal, This Interest, Including all 
the charges on Its collection, must average 6 per cent, and on the prinelpal, 
£14,210,805,000, would be £252,651,000 ov #1,12,720,120 per annum, ‘This, 
then, Is the annual tax on the people of Christendom for wars past: thirtecn 
hundred millions of dollars! 

Having weighed the burden on that side of the people, let us now put into 
the seales the one on their near side, not to use disrespectfully a term applied 
tw beasts, Before this lost great conflict, Europe wand the United States pald for 
wars prospective £140,000,000 or §%672,000,000 per annum in money alone, 
But money is only a part of the actial payment for these armed-pence estab. 
lishiments, ‘These armaments withdraw from productive industry 5,000,000 
of picked, able-bodied men, who now compose the standing armies of Chris- 
tendom, besides the militia and volunteers, Coertalnly it must be a moderate 
estimate to put the value of their Ivbor at 10 English shillings, or 82.40, per 
week, ‘This is the average wages of farm laborers in England, the lowest in 
the seale of compensation In that country, | think ne one will demur to this 
estimate, ‘This rate, then, would make the labor of every one of these picket 
men worth $125 per annum in round figures; and consequently the labor of 
5,000,000 for a year equal to $625,000,000, Throwing in the labor of militias 
and volunteers, wnd the money paid them for their service, this amount must 
appear reasonable to all who vonsider the estimate fairly, Now, then, putting 
the money charge and labor charge for these armed-peace establishments to- 
gether, or 8672,000,000 plus $625,000,000, we have $1,297,000,000 per annum 
paid by Christendom for wars prospective. This is the load on the near side 
of the patient beast of burden, It lacks but a little of being as heavy as the 
other, and, at the rate of its growth in the last decade, will soon equal it. Let 
us put the two in one scale, and we have $1,312,729,120 plus $1,297,000,000, 
making a total of $2,609,729,120 for the good and glory that the war system 
has won for Christendom. Who can measure the heights and depths of this 
amount of gold, sweat out of the honest industries and earnings of these civil- 
ized nations? Twenty-six handred millions of dollars a year for Mars, against 
perhaps twenty-six millions for Messiah! 

Is there any reason to wonder that the low and fitful murmur of patient, 
ghoulder-peeled labor in past years has taken on the angry emphasis of loud 
and stern complaint in all these countries? Labor is the most compact and sen- 
sitive solidarity in Christendom. It crouches lower between these two burdens 
than any other interest. Even the most generous legislation of one country 
can do but little to lighten the load. ‘This has been tried in England more sys- 
tematically and extensively than in any other country. ‘Taxes have been lifte:! 
off from the shoulders of laboring men; exceptional laws have been passed 
in their favor. Their Government has sought to lighten taxation upon their 
necessaries of life; but it could not protect them from the heavy taxes other 
countries put upon their labor. They are taxed not only for wars waged and 
expected by England, but for the same wars of other countries. The smiller 
the area of their own land, the more dependent are they for a market for their 
industry in others of larger extent. But these countries have wars past and 
possible to pay for, and they must raise most of the money by taxing the pro- 
dluctions of foreign labor which their own people buy and use. This tax 
weighs almost as heavily on that foreign labor as on the people at home who 
use its productions. These productions must be cheapened in their manufie- 
ture, or the American, French, or Russian markets will be shut against them. 
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The workingmen must be cut down tn thelr wages, or a couple of additional 
hours must be put to thelr dally labor, or the factory wheels must stop, Even 
the most wealthy and generous manufacturers cannot go on at a loss; they 
must make a little profit at least; and If they give up ten per cent. of their 
legitimate earnings or gain, surely thelr workingmen should dothe ame, ‘This 
is meeting them half way; and they do go on together on this basis of mu- 
tual reduction, which keeps open the foreign market to them, Now it muat be 
clear to every falr mind that the English, French, Belgian, or German laborer, 
subjected to this necessary and mutual reduction, is taxed ten per cent, of his 
wages toward the war bills of other countries, while contributing his full share 
to those of his own, For the civil expenses of the various governments are so 
small, that one can hardly conceive the possibility of their resorting to the 
costly machinery of eustom-houses to collect such moderate sums, 

Ilere, then, we have a cursory glimpse of the bearing of these two burdens 
on labor, and of their even and simultaneous pressure upon it, in all the coun- 
tries of Christendom, This, as a great human solidarity, feels, in a new 
weight, the ldss of every dollar wasted in war past or prospective, Every sol- 
dier, every cannon ball and bayonet, added to the armaments of one power, in- 
creases the pressure upon labor throughout the civilized world, You might as 
well hope to “ fall a drop of water into the breaking gulf, and take that drop 
unmingled thence,” as to fall an ounce weight of these war burdens upon the 
shoulder of an English, French, German, or American workingman, without 
putting an additional pressure upon labor -from the centre to the circumference 
of its field of industry. This is worse than a mathematical abstraction or a 
philosophical fact. It is an active, working truth, that millions of workiagmen 
in Christendom are studying with profound sensibility. The blind Samson is 
feeling for the corner-posts of the system that has imprisoned him in his condi- 
tion. In the dimness of his sight, for which he is not to blame, he is trying to put 
his strong arms around the wrong pillars of the fabric. It is this that should 
hasten all the governments of Christendom to the rescue of society from his 
mistaken grasp. Bending and blind under these two burdens, he is beginning 
to look upon property as the spoils that luxurious and idle wealth has wrenched 
from his half-requited labor. This grievous and dangerous thought is permeat- 
ing the wide-spread race he represents in Europe; and, with all the superior 
intelligence of our workingmen, the same idea, in a modified form, is being 
boldly reproduced in America. It finds expression in different theories in labor 
conventions in New York and other capitals. There is a new and alarming 
significance of this sentiment both in Europe and America, which is exciting 
the surprise and apprehension of statesmen, journalists, and thoughtful men 
abroad; and it ought to cause the same solicitude to ours. 

This new phase of the sentiment manifests itself in an almost sudden indif- 
ference in thousands of workingmen to political reforms, and to the political 
influence they have won or may win. Take England, for example. Did the 
workingmen in any country ever agitate and strive for political rights and 
power more earnestly than did their brethren in Great Britain for fifty years? 
The People’s Charter would be a panacea for all their social and industrial ills. 
It would educate, elevate, and rescue them from all the grievous disparities 
they had borne so long. Well, the masses in England have now obtained 
nearly all “ the points ” of their Charter, and a good deal more than it contem- 
plated, in other advantages. Universal suffrage is virtually established; for 
every man who cares to cast a vote may have one. Every session of Parlia- 
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ment is marked by some act or proposition to lighten the burdens on the 
laboring masses, or to improve their condition. Not only legislation, but the 
sympathy and good-will of the middle and upper classes are moving in the 
same direction. ‘The education of every child in the three kingdoms ” has 
become a general watchword. Sanitary improvements, model lodging-houses, 
penny railway trains, penny readings, penny lectures, free libraries, and free 
drinking fountains of knowledge for workingmen, are among the public and 
private efforts to raise them in the social scale by increasing their intelligence 
and enjoyment of life. But in spite of all the new political power they have 
obtained, and of all that has been done and promised by legislation and gener- 
ous goood-will and sympathy on the part of the upper classes, they seem to 
be growing hopeless of bettering their condition by these means. Thousands 
of them are boldly sounding, in sight and hearing of St. Stephen’s, the tocsin of 
that terrible proposition of French communism, * Property 1s tuert!” ‘The 
leaven of this pernicious idea is spreading among the masses; and its permeat- 
ing process is quickened and widened by parallel theories of profound thinkers 
and philosophers, who are putting forth a new terminology all tending in the 
same direction, such as unearned property, meaning the increased value which 
mere increase of population gives to land in and near fast-growing towns and 
villages, or that which railways give to lands through which they pass—in a 
word, the increased value which unpaid labor gives to the estate of a rich pro- 
prietor, ‘Thus philosophy combines with ignorance in generating these popu- 
lar ideas and platform ories, * Down with rents! down with interest on money! 
down with tenure of land!” ete. Now the masses of workingmen in England 
and alk other European countries know and feel that they can never carry these 
ideas or theories by universal suffrage, or by politionl action; so they look for 
their realization not only to a radical revolution of governments, but to a com- 
plete and forcible reconstruction of society Itself, 

Now let us look at home and see how the leaven of those ideas is producing 
the same theories and the same terms and phrases here, We see the same 
hopelessness of political action creeping into the mind, represented in such 
Inbor conventions as have been recently reported In New York, Universal 
suffrage cannot or will not cure the complaint. The American Republic will 
no sooner down with rents or down with interest, or increased property in 
land, than will or can the German, Russian, or British Empire. The civil war 
between labor and capital that has been going on in Pennsylvania and other 
States for a year or more, has been as bitter and obstinate as any conflict be- 
tween those two great forces of soolety waged in either of those countries. We 
soa how powerless both our national and State Legislatures are to arrest this 
civil war, or to arrange a basis and treaty of peace between the two parties to 
it, Atan immense cost we have righted the wrongs of African labor in the 
Southern States, We have adopted and enforced amendments to our Constitu- 
tion in fuvor of the colored workingmen in those States; but there is no four- 
teenth or twenty-fourth amendment that we can interpose between capital and 
labor in these hereditary free States of the North, to unite them in one har- 
monious fellowship of interest and sympathy. 

Now there is but one legislative remedy, as there is but one cause for these 
evils that are breaking the domestic peace of nations, The two burdens that 
war has put upon them produce these evils. They press alike upon capital and 
labor, and the balancing of them between the two creates these conflicts, jeal- 
ousies, and allenations, It is impossible for capital to take the whole burden 
upon itself, Labor mest bear ita just proportion of it, There is no possible re- 
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lease from that condition, any more than from death itself. There is no finan- 
cier in the wide world who can put an annual tax of twenty-six huadred mil- 
lions of dollars on the people of Europe and America, without apportioning a 
heavy weight upon every man, woman, and child in Christendom. It is impos- 
sible for the governments to remove both these burdens at once. The load 
suldled upon them by past wars must remain until the tremendous tax for 
wars prospective is abolished or greatly reduced. All other taxes are a mere flea- 
bite to the people of these countries. To abolish this preposterous armed-peace 
system is a step that can be easily taken. It would have been taken ten years ago 
if England had accepted the proposition of Louis Napoleon for a congress of 
nations to agree to some basis for simultaneous and proportionate disarma- 
ment. Whatever else be said against that fallen potentate, let this be remem- 
bered to his credit: he was the first and only sovereign in the world who ever 
proposed such a congress for such an object, & propria mota. Had England 
united with France in this scheme for organizing peace as heartily as she did 
in the war against Russia, there is good reason to believe that all the blood) 
conflicts that have desolated Europe since the French Emperor issued that pro- 
position would have been avoided, 

There is but one possible way by which the present armed-peace system of 
the civilized worfd can be abolished, or so reduced as to relieve the people 
to any sensible degree from the burden upon them, And this is by the very 
method proposed by Louls Napoleon—the convening of a congress of nations 
to agree upon the ratio of mutual disarmament, It is utterly idle to expect one 
power Is going to lead off In reducing its armaments, trusting merely to the jn- 
uence of its example to Induce others to follow it, Tt is this very armed-peace 
system that has produced the disease which it essays to cure, It was generated 
in suspicion, and it has grown by that it fed upon, France has been made the 
scapogout of the system, She has been charged with the folly and wrong of 
keeplag up great standing armies, which forced other powers to follow her ex- 
wmuple, And yet it is rather singular that the outside world, which complained 
of her excessive armaments, almost reproaches ker for not doubling them if 
she deemed it necessary to provide against the contingency of a war with Ger- 
many, Even England, who condemned and feared the French peace establish- 
nent as & menace to Europe, is now all astir to level up her own forces to meet 
the contingency of a war with Germany, So the system cannot be charged 
upon the example of any one power; nor can it be abolished or reduced by the 
exmuple of any one power, ‘They must all be brought together in a congress 
for this special and only ohject—to apply to their armaments the mathematica! 
verity, Tf from equals you take equals, the remainders will be equals.” This 
rate of reduction would not in the slightest degree affect their present balance 
of forees, Withdrawing each half its foree by land and sea would leave them 
all on the same relative footing as before the reduction, If they had not faith 
enough in each other and in Providence to go this length at the first step, let 
them take two for it by way of experiment. Even reducing their armed-peace 
establishments by only one-fourth would lift an annual tax of $324,000,000 
from their people, Only make a beginning, however small, in this direction, 
wud one step would be sure to follow another until the end was reached, 
Doubtless the people of these countries would be quite willing to allow all the 
money eaved for a few years from the cost of wars prospective to be applied 
to melt down the debt for wars past, thus reducing the two burdens simulta. 
neously, What a jubilee would liail their taking off! 

Eu Bornere, 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
A MIDNIGHT MEKRTING, 


ND Rawdon? Driving back no 
‘ quickly as a well-bribed enbby ean 
(vive him to his hovel, Rawdon orders some 
food, rushes up to dress, swallows a beef 
«teak, tough and gory aa a British steak 
should be, and arrives at the Theobulds’ 
lodgings in Maddox street exactly a quar 
ter of an hour behind the appointed time, 

When the door opens the two ladies are 
in the act of descending the stairs, Jane 
ix simply dressed in white, no ornaments 
in her brown hair, a bouquet of flowers, 
froah from Covent Garden this morning, in 
her hand, Miss Minnie Arundel is a 
Vision of grandeur awful to behold: hair 
raised in elaborate pyramids at the back ; 
hair desoonding in fluffy clouds to the eye. 
hrowa; @ satin trains @ panier trimmed 
with tulles and jaces; rouge; pearl pows 
ler; a strong odor of Guarda bouquet; 
n Inved pocket handkerchief; a palr 
of costly opera glawen and a fin, It 
ina theory of poor Min's that If you hide 
handsome presenta under a bushel, you 
may just aa well never get handsome pres 
entaatall, (Notan incorrect theory sure- 
ly; see the Court newspaper if you would 
learn how even the brides of refined socl- 
ety display their trophies to an admiring 
world.) And to-night, with some covert 
design perhaps of bewildering Rawdon's 
infantine mind, she has literally hung her- 
self round with spoils, 

How can so much grandeur ever be com- 
pressed within the narrow limits of a 
four-wheeler? Jane gets in first; Miss 
Arundel follows; the cab is more than 
full; laces, tulles, and ribbons puff forth 
through the open windows on either side, 

** And I'll go on the box,’’ says Rawdon 
as he stands, his opera hat under his arm, 
his slim six-foot figure very upright, on the 
pavement, 

** Indeed, you'll do nothing of the kind,”’ 
cries Jane. ‘I felt a drop of rain on my 
fuce as we came out. You must get as 
close to me as you can, and we'll let Min 
have a whole side to herself and her fin- 
ery.”’ 


Rawdon not very reluctantiy obeys; 
the cabinan shuts the door with a bang; 
and off they start, Perfumed clouds of 
gnuszy material pervade the whole onb, 
settle on the young artilleryman'’s knees, 
ascend and touch his chin; he ean searce 
get a glimpse of the poor little happy, 
over-rouged, over-dremed woman opposite, 
to whom they belong, 

** We were just beginning to think what 
we should do if you didn't come," she 
cries—shrieks rather—in vain efforte to 
outvolce the rattling of the cab, ‘ What 
made you late? Did the extremely seri 
ous fhinily enter ohjectiona at the last?" 

“Why, Min, you Uttle goose!" mays 
Jane, “the serious fhmily are all safe 
down in Chalkahire, Do you think Raw. 
don would dare be dancing attendanve 
upon you and me If his lawful owners 
were in London?" 

And Rawdon volunteers no explanation, 
Oh, what epirita he ia in! how thoroughly 
he enjoys his drive with dane and her six 
ter In thiadingy fourewhoeler, and through 
unfashionable London streets, redolent of 
the dust and heat and closeness usual to 
London streets of an August evening ! 
Min loses her fin, her opern glaswes, the 
order for the theatre, before they have 
gone a hundred yards; and Rawdon must 
help her to search for each in its turn, 
And the fan is found hanging on her wrist, 
and the opera-glasses—how in the world 
did they get there?—are in Rawdon’s 
hand, and the order is inside her own 
glove. And then how they both laugh, 
as if they had been saying or doing some- 
thing wonderfully witty over each discov- 
ery ! 

‘I'm sure | hope you are going to be- 
have yourselves like rational beings at 
last,’ says Jane when they are entering 
the theatre. * Rawdon, give Min your 
arm and lead the way—oh, but 1 wish it, 
please, Just as if I would take our on/y 
beau away from Min!” 

And so they proceed to the stalls. Here 
Miss Arundel draws back for her sister, 
who, as a married lady, enters and takes 
her place first. The natural consequence 
of this is that Rawdon, following last, is 
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divided during the whole of the evening 
from Mrs, Theobald, 

He feels certain that the arrangement 
was proconcerted between the sisters; turns 
furious ; turns sulky; then, resolving to 
show that he in his turn can be inditfer+ 
ent, begins to flirt with all bis might with 
Miww Minnie Arundel, 

This is exactly the ohject for which Jane 
invited him to accompany them, Poor 
old Min must be amused! She looks 
round at him with one of her friendliest 
siniles, leans over and whispers that unless 
they behave better she shall feel it her 
duty—her positive duty ‘as a friend of 
Mr, Crosbie’s family '’—to divide them, 
And Rawdon's il temper flies, 

Jane in her simple drew looks doubly 
fulr to him, contrasted with the marvels of 
halredrewwing and millinery presented by 
her sister, Amid the mingled odors of 
Minw Arundel's lnced handkerchief and 
of the dainty pink play bills with whieh 
the wtalls are rustling, Rawdon can detect 
eer, the mame thing, imagines he ean 
detovte=the filnt country swell of the 
flowers in her land, Tle whispers, (lrta, 
looks tenderly into Miss Arundel’ black 
eyes, But Miss Arundel Is not bere at all ! 
And the theatre, and the softeplaying or 
choxtra, and the well-dressed people, and 
the pink play bills are not real, And he 
stands with Jane alone as he stood in the 
starlight at Spa, or in the silent old gar- 
den at Theobalds, She listens to his 
pleading at last, There is no Francis 
Theohaid, no Kmma Marsland in’ the 
world, oo 

* You are talking great rubbish,” says 
Miss Arundel coquettishly, in answer to 
one of his most high-flown compliments, 
** Who would have thoughta child of your 
age would have learned the ways of this 
wicked world already ?’’ 

Well, the evening passes only too 
quickly, and, although he does not speak a 
dozen words to Jane, proves certainly one 
of the red-letter evenings of Rawdon 
Crosbie’s life, ‘* Excellent company to 
pe at a play with’? is Miss Minnie Arun- 
del. She is the humblest of all humble 
actresses herself, but not a point, not a 
delicate shade in the acting of artists gifted 
with superior powers to her own, is lost 
upon her. And Rawdon, quick to see as 
others see, to feel as others feel, enjoys 
with her enjoyment, A pleasant and ap- 
preciative companion, a cool, softly-lit 
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theatre, a luxurious stall, the perfect re- 
presentation of the most perfect love story 
ever put dpon the stage, and the presence, 
divided from her though he may be, that 
constitutes the whole world to his foolish 
boy's heart, What happier evening is 
Rawdon Crosbie ever likely to know ? 

When it is over and they are leaving 
the theatre, the question of supper arises 
(us in another case we know of), or rather 
the question where they shall sup—sup- 
per being looked upon as a matter of course 
by Miss Minnie Arundel, 

She proposes one or two rather well- 
known places of popular entertainment, 
but at each proposal Jane shakes her 
head, 

‘1 haven't much belief in your recom 
mendations, Min, and I don't want to take 
this poor child anywhere outrageously 
fast. Rawdon and I have a character to 
lone, remember,"’ 

‘Oh, L don't know anything about 
characters," crlew Min with her hearty 
laugh, * The queation that concerns me 
in, Where can we get the best supper and 
the moat amusement? Of course, if we 
wanted to do the thing In style, and," 
with a glance at Rawdon, " if expense 
waa no object, we ought to go to Wil- 
cooks's, Wileocks's ix a tip-top place 
close to the Haymarket,'’’ Misa Arundel 
goes on to explain a place where you 
noe the very heaviest swells, The Inst 
time I supped there, 1 and Blanche Bo- 
lingbroke, we had little Fred Ramaay with 
us, Fred has got the aristocracy at his 
fingers’ ends, you know, and I can tell you 
he pointed out two ladies of rank and title 
in the rooms at the same time.”’ 

‘Then by all means let us go to Wil- 
cocks’s at once,’’ says Rawdon, ‘* How 
can we tell, if we are very lucky, that we 
may not see some ladies of rank and title 
too? Only unfortunately we shall have 
no one to point them out.”’ 

‘* Except Charles, the head waiter,’’ 
says Min in all simplicity, ‘* He’s an old 
friend of mine; I knew him well when he 
was in the restaurant at the Orystal Pal- 
ace, Charles knows almost as many of 
the swells by sight as Fred Ramsay him- 
self’? 

And a minute or two later, Rawdon, hav- 
ing hailed and piloted the ladies to a cab, 
to Wileocks’s they drive. 

They are early, not having waited for 
the afterpiece at the Prince of Wales’s, 
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and find the rooms nearly empty. Min, 
who is evidently quite at home with the 
establishment and the people belonging to 
it, points vut a little marble table in the 
corner immediately facing the entrance as 
one of the most desirable in the rooms. 
You are cool there, close by the ferns and 
fountain and out of the way, and have the 
advantage of seeing all the company as 
they pass in and out. And accordingly 
at this table—fatal little marble table— 
when will Rawdon forget it ?—they take 
their places and prepare to look over the 
carte. 

At Rawdon’s request, Miss Arundel un- 
dertakes to preside at the entertainment ; 
and this, reader, is the barbaric bill of fare 
selected by her : 

Fried kidneys—Min knows nothing 
about gastronomic laws of sequence, but 
orders things pell-mell, just as they strike 
her fancy—fried kidneys, sausages, cold 
duck, fried potatoes, cherry tart and cream, 
Stilton cheese, pulled bread, radishes ; 
and champagne to begin, continue, and 
finish the repast with. 

Barbaric, but not unappetixving ; and 
Rawdon, after his wretched dinner, is 
hungry, and the ladies, who dined early, 
are hurgrier still; and they all sup, not 
fashionably dallying with a fork and a bit 
of bread over a mayonnaise, but with a 
will. 

The viands are good; the champagne, 
if not of the very choicest vintage, is 
sparkling, sweet, and heady. By the time 
the stage of cherry tart is reached they are 
all in the highest spirits, and making, I 
will not say more noise, but more open 
demonstrations of light-heartedness than 
the finest breeding might perhaps approve 
of in a public supper room. 

However, there is no one present to be 
shocked. The ladies of rank and title 
have, it would seem, gone elsewhere to- 
night. There is certainly no outward sign 
of their presence among the company at 
W ileocks’s. 

‘** You told us we should be certain of a 
good supper here, Miss Arundel,’’ says 
Rawdon, ‘‘ and we are having a most excel- 
lentone. But whereare the heavy swells? 
What a pity your friend with the aristoc- 
racy at his fingers’ ends is not here. He 
might tell us whether we are supping 
among common people like ourselves, or 
dukes and marchionesses in disguise.’’ 

‘The aristocracy will come by and by 
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in crowds,’ says the little actress, jealous 
for the reputation of Wilcocks’s. ‘ At 
this moment I can see ladies in opera 
cloaks getting out of a private carriage.’’ 
Min is so placed as to command a view of 
the pavement outside the restaurant. 
‘* Yes, here we are in great form—black 
velvet and marabout feathers, scarlet hair 
and scarlet ribbons, venerable old party in 
point lace, oppressively fine gentleman 
with Dundreary whiskers. The heavy 
swells are coming in earnest at last.”’ 

‘* Better late than never,’’ says Rawdon 
cheerily. Have I not said that the cham- 
pagne has taken favorable effect on the 
spirits of them all? And leaning back in 
his chair, he turns in order to get a fuller 
view of the new arrivals, 

They enter in a group of four. Little 
Major Hervey first, in finished evening 
dress, with eyelids drooping, with his 
large flat nose in the air, his opera hat 
under one arm; Mrs. Crosbie, affable yet 
slightly rigid of demeanor, as though pre- 
pared for contingencies, upon the other. 
Kmma and old Mrs. Hervey follow be- 
hind. 

** Well, they are queer-looking samples, 
I must say,’’ cries Min when she has ex- 
amined them critically, ‘* Unless Wil- 
cocks gets better specimens of aristocracy 
than that, I shall take my patronage else- 
where. Havesome sweets, my dear boy?”’ 
liberally piling up the plate of the un- 
happy young gunner with cherry tart and 
cream. ** Oh, nonsense about having done. 
You must be in love as well as engaged if 
you can’t eat. I want you to keep me in 
countenance. Jenny, my dear, pass over 
the champagne. The evening is only just 
beginning.’’ 

Only just beginning! A chill of horror 
passes through Rawdon Crosbie’s suddenly 
sobered veins at the thought. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
WITH DOUBTFUL ASSOCIATES. 


A waiter bows the new-comers forward 
to one of the centre tables. They take 
their places. Major Hervey, scanning the 
carte at arm’s length, and with uplifted 
eyebrows, orders one or two of the dishes 
‘*that we may hope will be least likely to 
poison us with wine, whatever it is that 
is sure to poison us;’’ and then the ladies 
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begin to look a little about them at the sur- 
rounding company. 

**T trust Alfred has done right in allowing 
us tocome here,’’ whispers Mrs. Crosbie to 
old Mrs. Hervey, who generally manages 
to get back her sense of hearing in public 
places. ‘Do you really think all these 
—persons look correct? ”’ 

** In the present day, my dear,’’ answers 
the old lady cheerfully, “* it is quite impos- 
sible to say who is correct and who is in- 
correct. ‘There used to be a costume for 
the members of each world; but fashion 
has changed; class trenches upon class 
more and more, and we must go with the 
times. I hope they will serve us with a 
tolerable nayonnaise., I protest Mademoi- 
selle Boulotte has given me quite an appe- 
tite.’’ 

But Mrs. Crosbie, at once less of an op- 
timist and less of a cynie than tlie older 
woman, is not so easily made comfortable. 
If she could but be assured of the presence 
of a marchioness, a Lady Carolina, nay, 
even of a plain knight’s wife, in these heat- 
ed, flaring supper rooms, she would be sat- 
isfied. For it is not so much evil itself, 
evil in the abstract, as the fear of doing 
what no one else does, of being seen where 
no one else is seen, that ever lies with heavi- 
est weight on Mrs, Crosbie’s conscience. 

**T wish Rawdon had come with us,” 
she remarks, leaning forward and address- 
ing Major Hervey,who is with Emma upon 
the other side of the table. ‘* I am sureat 
these kind of doubtful places one cannot 
have too strong an escort of gentlemen,”’ 

**Oh, mamma, I think we are getting 
on delightfully!’’ cries Emma. Major 
Hervey is unfastening the heiress’s glove, 
and either his elderly eyes do not see very 
clear, or some peculiarity about the button- 
hole causes the process to be unusually 
slow. ‘* If Rawdon chose to havea stupid 
engagement elsewhere, why—why——”’ 

The words die on her lips; her face 
turns to a sickly pallor, then crimson. 
“ Why, there is Rawdon himself !’’ gasps 
out Miss Marsland, sinking back in her 
chair and giving fiery glances across at the 
corner table, where her lover sits facing 
her; facing her, but [ am bound to say 
looking, soldier though he be, as if he 
would fain sink bodily down through the 
floor, and with his eyes ignominiously 
fixed upon the heap of cherry tart and 
cream with which Min’s friendly hand has 


loaded his plate. 
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** Rawdon ! ”’ repeats Mrs. Crosbie, get- 


ting ready her double eye-glasses. ‘* Now 
I call this a very timely rencontre. With 


his academy school friend, no doubt ?”’ 

** Rawdon is with Mrs. Theobald,’’ says 
Emma, her voice trembling—*‘ Mrs, The- 
obald and a person—a person who is no 
doubt Mrs. Theobald’s sister, the actress. 
Oh, I’m sure of it, mamma, from the like- 
ness, Oh, howdreadful!’? And Emma's 
very breath fails her, so vehement is her 
righteous indignation. 

** Yes, there is our young Rawdon,”’ 
says Major Hervey with charming amia- 
bility. ‘* Saw him the moment we came 
in. Perhaps,’’ he pointedly addresses 
Mrs. Crosbie, not Emma, ** as Rawdon is 
in another kind of society, it is a case—uim 
—in which recognition may be—er—as 
well left alone ?’’ 

Mrs. Crosbie turns her head, gracefully 
severe in its black velyet bands and mara- 
bout feathers, and for the space of some 
moments gazes stonily through her glasses 
on the culprits; on Mrs. Theobald, whose 
blue eyes return the gaze as steadily as on 
the day when she was first mistaken in Spa 
for a princess; on Rawdon, purple with 
confusion ; on Min, duly informed by Jane 
of the serious family’s advent, and upon 
whose expressive mouth the broadest mer- 
riment is visible. 

**T must ask you to conduct us from this 
place, Alfred.’? And as she speaks, Mrs. 
Crosbie turns slowly round again from the 
awful sight of Rawdon’s iniquities. ** You 
are of course not aware in what society 
Rawdon is? An inhabitant of our neigh- 
borhood whom we do not visit, and a per- 
son whom I believe—I can have no certain 
knowledge on such a point—I believe to 
be—theatrical! I must ask you to give 
Emma your arm and conduct us to our 
carriage at once.”’ 

Adonis now leans across the table and 
in four words puts the situation before old 
Mrs. Hervey. ‘* Rawdon supping with 
actresses.’’ Awkward position ; butstill, 
Adonis believes his mother will agree with 
him, ** one in which good taste bids one— 
aw—see nothing, and act—er—just as if 
nothing had happened.”’ And his fingers, 
which still enclose Emma's wrist, give her 
a tenderly reassuring little pressure as he 
says this. 

** Of course, of course we see nothing,” 
says the fine old Pharisee pleasantly. 
** Miss Marsland, my dear, you have the 
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is immediately before your eyes, You 
lad better come on thisside, These things 
occur every day, and Rawdon has far too 
inuch good taste, | am sure, to recognize us, 
Yes, Mademuviselle Boulotte has given me 
quite an appetite, She is the best actress 
| have seen the last hundred years,’’ 

But Kuma is neither a Pharisee nor a 
woman of the world, but a girl very 
warmly, very earnestly in love, and trem- 
bling in every fibre with anger and jeal- 
vusy. ** Thanks, Mrs, Hervey, 1 think 
I shall be glad to change my position,’’ 
And she rises, and with oool, insulting 
emphasis of manner turns her back delib- 
erately upon her lover and his friends, 
then draws her chair to old Mrs, Hervey’s 
side, ** These things may happen every 
day,’’ adds Emina, ina voice of suppressed 
passion; and somehow as she says this 
she knows that her eyes seek Major Her- 
vey’s for support. ** ‘They wili not happen 
to me twice, Lam very sure of that.’ 

Mrs, Crosbie’s maternal heart gives a 
throb of cold terror. Is the price of this 
escapade, this crowning folly of Raw- 
don’s, to be Emma Marsland’s thirty thou- 
sand pounds and all the county position, 
all the sacred blessings of existence that 
thirty thousand pounds can bring with 
them ? 

** Don't you think the fault may be a 
little ours in coming here, my dear Km- 
ma? We must scold Alfred for that. 
As regards Rawdon, young men we 

“If they be men of honor, speak 
the truth at least,’’ cries Emma, with 
greater spirit perhaps than she had ever 
shown in her life before. ‘* Rawdon could 
not come with us, remember, because he 
had to dine with a school friend who was 
going to China—to China, indeed! How- 
ever, it will be a question to settle between 
Rawdon and me—between Rawdon and 
me alone,’ ddds Emma _ indignantly. 
‘* Don’t let any one’s supper be spoiled by 
talking about it now.”’ 

And so, the shoulders of the three ladies 
set resolutely against the faces of the foe, 
supper is eaten. Major Hervey seems to 
be in unwonted spirits, and never lets the 
conversation flag for an instant. Disre- 
garding the poisonous nature of the dishes 
set before him, he even eats and drinks ; 
shows his magnificent teeth to the gold as 
he smiles at Emma and his own stories ; 
and all the time manages to give an occa- 
sional glance of insolent admiration in the 
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direction of Jane and of her sister that 
makes young Rawdon’s blood boil, 

What an anticlimax to the evening that 
began so happily at the Prince of Wales's, 
listening to a delightfully acted love idyl, 
dreaming « still more delightful idyl of 
one’s own! Were he to follow impulse 
merely, Rawdon Crosbie would march 
straight with his companions from the 
rooms, and spare Jane the humiliation, 
covert though it be, with which his own 
ludicrous position is clothing ber. But 
with Min’s laughing eyes fixed upon him 
he dare not thus show the better part of 
valor! All he dare do w—sit still ; return 
the glances of Adonis with savage inter- 
est; force himself to laugh and jest with 
the best grace he can; drink champagne, 
every drop of which seems to make his 
soul flatter and flatter; and watch the 
back of Emma’s scarlet streamers and of 
his mother’s marabouts, 

Jane at length brings his sufferings to 
an end, ‘If we have all finished—it 
seems a pity to hurry when we are so 
comfortable—but if we have all really fin- 
ished, we may as well! be off. [don’t want 
Theobald to get home before I do.’’ And 
Rawdon acquiescing only too promptly, 
she rises (by a furtive turn of the head, 
Kimma’s jedlous eyes can watch every 
movement of her rival’s slight, graceful 
figure), coolly surveys herself as she ad- 
justs her opera cloak, in a neighboring 
mirror; then with an air of calmest ap- 
propriation, puts her hand within Raw- 
don’s arm, and followed by Mia, who be- 
stows a saucy smile of adieu upon the 
family party as she goes by, leaves the 
rooms, 

Rawdon pays the cost of the entertain- 
ment to the head-waiter, who stands, bill 
in hand, at the door, and to whom the ac- 
tress gives a friendly ‘* Good-by, Charles,’’ 
at parting. And then they go out into 
the night. 

Min is in the sort of wild spirits that 
succeed naturally to a pleasantly spent 
evening, and an excellent supper, and 
heady champagne; and she * chafls”’ 
Rawdon unmercifully. His mamma, his 
sweetheart, the gentleman with the eye- 
lids, the lecture that awaits him, Rawdon, 
to-morrow—ill are pantomimed by Miss 
Arundel for his benefit, as they stand out- 
side the door of Wilcocks’s, waiting for 
an empty cab to pass along. But Jane 
is dead silent, and continues so during 
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the whole of the drive back to Maddox 
street, 

‘Thanks for a very jolly evening,” 
says Min, when Rawdon, after dismissing 
the cab, is preparing to wish the ladies 
good night at the door of the Theobalds’ 
lodgings. ‘1 suppose we shall see each 
other again before we die?”’ 

** A great many times, I should hope, if 
life is to be worth holding,’ answers 
Rawdon Crosbie. 

“I’m guing to the Chalkshire races 
with Jane and Theobald, if 1 shouldn’t see 
you before, and then—but no,’’ cries the 
little actress, looking up in his face with 
an air of mock pity, ,** After to-night’s 
experience we won't make plans, Cruel 
tw talk of what the future may bring 
forth to any one in your precarious situ- 
ation,”’ 

And then, with all her satins and furbe- 
lows rustling, away Min runs up the stairs; 
and Rawdon, whose present fate appears 
to be to feel like a culprit before every one, 
is left aione with Jane. Maddox street at 
this hour is almost silent. An occasional 
passer-by on foot, the distant drone of car- 
riage wheels in Regent street, are all that 
break the quiet. They are as much alone 
as they were on Sunday evening in the 
moss-grown garden at Theobalds. 

** That was a queer kind of meeting for 
us all to-night, | must say,’’ remarks 
Jane, amicably, yet with a certain tone in 
her voice that Rawdon has learnt to dread. 
‘“*Why didn’t you tell me your people 
were in town?”’ 

‘*[—I thought I had mentioned it. 
Yes, my mother and Emma came up on 
Monday. They are spending a few days 
with our relations, the Herveys.”’ 

He does his best to speak lightly, as if 
nothing of any moment had occurred, and 
fails egregriously. 

‘*The Herveys. Are those the people 
I saw them with at the supper rooms?” 

** Yes.” 

Jane hesitates for a minute before she 
speaks again. A street lamp immediate- 
ly opposite shines full upon her face, and 
Rawdon can see a telltale quiver about 
the corners of her lips. She hesitates, 
but for a minute only; then, in her usual 
unpetuous fashion, breaks forth thus: 
**I’m sorry this has happened, Rawdon, 
because it is going to bring things toa 
smash between you: and me; and yet, in 
another way, I’m glad. It has opened 
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my eyes pretty sharply to something good 
fur me to see, Now, my dear child, listen 
and take the best bit of advice that has 
ever been given you in your life yet. Cut 


me. I'ma bad business as far asx you are 

concerned, Have nothing more tu say to 
” 

me, 


He makes no answer, and probably 
Jane expects none, She must guess pretty 
accurately, one would think, what the 
poor young fellow feels just at this mo- 
ment, 

“Of course I know how we stood 
toward each other before this, or | ought. 
I’ve had lessons enough on all useful sub- 
jects of late. But it never came home to 
me as it did to-night. For there was 
Min, you see! I’ve been so long out of 
the profession that I seem neither one 
thing nor the other to myself, at least. 
Min is the real genuine article, an actress 
in heart, soul, body. Min shows me what 
Zam to people like your mother and Miss 
Marsland. Rawdon, if we had been—if 
poor Min and I had been a pair of escaped 
convicts,’ cries Jane, with a hali-fierce, 
half-sad sort of little laugh, ** we could 
scarce have been looked at with eyes of 
more pious horror. Why, even you—— 
No; hear me out. Even you knew 
too well what was due—that’s the word | 
think ?—due to yourself and to the girl you 
mean to marry to leave our side and speak 
to her. Well, you see I don’t mean to be 
placed like that again, ‘not never no 
more,’ as Blossy says. If those ladies 
were—anything to you but what they are, 
I should say simply, choose between them 
and me, and I am the best worth choos- 
ing! I can’t say that as it is, can I?” 

Yes, she can say what she likes; she 
has only to speak to command him in all 
things! cries Rawdon’s heart. But his 
lips do not give utterance to this avowal 
of disallegiance. 

** And so, what I do say is—cut me. 
I'll give you another bit of wise and 
wholesome advice. Run away to-morrow 
morning, early, to Miss Marsland and 
make the prettiest apology you can for 
being seen with such doubtful associates, 
You broke some lawful engagement, by 
the by, Master Rawdon, did you not, in 
order to go to ‘school’ with us?”’ 

**I would have broken any engage- 
ment, lawful or the reverse, on the chance 
of going anywhere with you,’’ answers 
Rawdon Crosbie. 
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“T thought so, Theobald says L have 
instinct, no reason, I suppose it must 
have been instinct made me guess how 
the land lay as I sat humbly looking at 
the tips of your mamma’s marabouts, 
Well, apologize! Say you will never do 
it again ; say we over-persuaded you; put 
as much blame on Min and me as you 
like! But make things straight if you can, 
and get Miss Marsland to name the wed- 
ding day as soon as possible. Good night.”’ 

** And you think—you think that you 
are going to be rid of me like this! ’’ cries 
Rawdon hotly ; and as he speaks he leans 
his arm within the door so as to hinder 
Jane, if she wished to do so, from shut- 
ting it. ‘* Be a little franker, Mrs. Theo- 
bald! Say, straight out, you are tired of 
me ; say that, from some cause or another, 
you want me out of the way for a time, 
and I'll stop away till you bid me come 
back——”’ 

** And suppose 1 am not tired of you, 
and suppose [ have no reason whatever 
for wishing you out of the way?’’ she in- 
terrupts. ‘‘ Don’t be a fool a second 
time, Rawdon. ‘Take what I say in 
plain good part,as [mean it. Miss Mars- 
land lives in a world that is not the world 
of women like Min and me; and you 
cannot honestly remain her sweetheart 
and my friend. You have to make your 
choice. Well, there can’t even be a ques- 
tion as to where your choice must lie. I 
am nothing to you; Miss Marsland is, 
or will be, everything. Cry ‘ Peccavi,’ 
Rawdon, as you ought, and be quite sure 
—although most likely we shan’t know 
each other to speak to in the time to 
come—that I shall be your friend at heart 
always. Now, really, good night. I am 
standing in a draught.”’ 

But Rawdon’s arm does not move. 

“*T have only one thing more to ask 
you. When is this cut eternal of which 
you talk so cheerfully te take place? I 
like to know accurately on what ground I 
stand.’’ 

“* When? 
ried, to be sure. 
speak to any man whose wife—— 

‘*No,”’ interrupts Rawdon quickly, 
* of course you would not; I know that 
only too well. But suppose I never have 
a wife at all? Oh, such a contingency is 
quite on the cards, Mrs. Theobald! I 
promise to follow your advice befure I go 


Why, when you are mar- 
Do you think I would 


” 
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back to Woolwich to-morrow morning. 
If truth-telling can set things straight,’ 
almost with a groan he brings out this, 
‘well and good, But suppose truth-tell- 
ing results, as it will very probably do, 
in things becoming more crooked than be- 
fore, will you cut me then?’”’ 

‘Tt makes my head ache to think of so 
many ‘ ifs’ and‘ ands,’ ’’ says Jane,a little 
coldly. ‘* Do what you know to be right, 
without thinking of anything but that it 
is right, and be kind enough to forget 
that there is such a person as Jane Theo- 
bald in the world.”’ 

* Forget! ’? But now Rawdon takes 
his arm away from the door. ‘ Yes, 
that sort of cold-blooded advice is so re- 
markably easy to give! When may I[ see 
you next?’ he persists. ‘* When may | 
come down to Theobalds to tell you—that 
I have forgotten you? Sunday? No. 
Monday, then? I know I can get leave 
on Monday.” 

** Leave—who from? Your command- 
ing officer, or Miss Marsland? Rawdon, 
child, don’t play fast and loose with your 
conscience any more. What earthly thing 
can you want at Theobalds now?”’ 

**T shall want to tell you the result of 
your own good advice, in the first place.’’ 

‘*T shall guess that when I hear the 
wedding bells ringing in Lidlington 
church.”’ 

** And if no wedding bells are ever rung 
with which I am concerned? Oh, Mrs. 
Theobald, don’t trifle with me, don’t tor- 
ture me! ‘Tell me when I may come and 
see you next?”’ 

For a brief space Jane remains silent: 
then, ‘* You will not come to see me, and 
you will not write to me for one clean fort- 
night,’’ she tells him firmly. ‘! By that 
time you'll know, I suppose, whether you 
are ina position to have doubtful associates 
or not. And then—the odds are, my 
dear boy, you Will cut me, orI you, which 
will come to the same thing. Now good- 
by.’? Fora moment she lets Rawdon hold 
her hand, then moves away from him into 
the house. ‘* Perhaps if the fates are 
kind,’’ turning to give him a last smile 
over her shoulder, ‘* the cut eternal won’t 
come till after the Chalkshire races! I 
hope it won’t—for Min’s sake.”’ 

And with this exceedingly small erumb 
of consolation young Rawdon Crosbie is 
forced to be satisfied. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


RAWDON CRIES PECCAVI! 


By eleven next morning, angry, repent- 
ant, resolute, all in a breath, he calls in 
Bolton Row. 

The ladies up yet? Yes, it is Mr. Mau- 
rice’s belief that the ladies har up ; yes, it 
is Mr. Maurice’s belief (solemn is Maurice’s 
tone and manners, as of a man aware that 
family feuds are brewing) that the ladies 
will be able to see Mr. Rawdon Crosbie. 
But he will just inquire. 

Mr. Rawdon Crosbie is kept waiting a 
couple of minutes or more on the door-step 
—a council of war he feels sure going on as 
to whether he shall be admitted at all— 
then is ushered, not up stairs to his moth- 
er’s drawing-room, but into old Mrs. Her- 
vey’s parlor on the ground floor. 

This looks signiticant—a kind of ‘ scene 
in the front grooves,’’ introduced to allow 
the machinist to prepare some set picture 
in the back ground—and Rawdon collects 
his strength together for the ordeal which 
he knows to be impending. The sitting- 
room communicates with another by fold- 
ing doors which are closed. Maria Hervey 
alone sits at a small table near the window 
pretending to write. 

She rises, gives Rawdon a clammy hand 
and pointedly cool reception ; then takes 
a chair at as safe and uncontagious a dis- 
tance as the dimensions of the room will 
permit and looks at the hearth-rug. Evi- 
dently this ancient maiden has heard of last 
night’s misadventure, and will contract as 
little contamination as possible from a per- 
son of Rawdon Crosbie’s desperate and 
abandoned character. He is not in a tem- 
per to derive amusement, as be generally 
does, from Maria’s hatred for him, and in- 
quires somewhat curtly for his mother and 
Emma. He must return to Woolwich by 
the midday train, and has not much time 
to lose, so—- 

‘* Your poor mamma, I believe, purposes 
to see you shortly, Rawdon,”’ interrupts 
Maria without lifting her eyes from the 
hearth-rug. ‘‘I am quite unable to in- 
fourm you whether Miss Marsland will feel 
equal to the reception of visitors to-day.”’ 

** Equal? Why, what’s thé matter?” 
says Rawdon, determined to set things 
straight even with Maria Hervey. ‘ Em- 
ma looked in very good health and spirits 
whea I saw her last at about one o’clock 
this morning.’’ 
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Oh, indeed, I know nothing at all 
about that. Miss Marsland has been very 
far from well for some hours past—out of 
one hysterical fit into another—her strength 
quite exhausted. Indeed, 1 believe it is 
Mrs. Hervey’s intention to send for the 
family apothecary.’’ 

** And I of course am not wanted,’ says 
Rawdon. * So unless there isa chance of 
my mother being able to see me for tive 
minutes, I may as well be off at once.’’ 

Maria, hearing this, rises and leaves the 
room. Stealthy whispers are audible 
through the folding doors ; the rustle of a 
silk dress is presently heard ascending the 
stairs, then comes the sound of descend- 
ing footsteps. An instant or two later 
the door opens and in walks, not Mrs, 
Crosbie, but Adonis Hervey—Adonis, 
who on no ordinary occasion is ever ready 
for the eye of man, much less of woman, 
before two or three o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

He enters. For once in his life lifts his 
eyelids sufficiently to give Rawdon Crosbie 
a steady stare. 

** Good morning to you.” 

** Good morning.’ 

Major Hervey extends a sane of chill, 
thin fingers, which his young relative 
barely touches in return. Then there is 
silence. Rawdon stands before the fire- 
place, his head, at the altitude of five feet 
eleven, heldsuperbly aloft. Adonis, at the 
altitude of five feet four, stands languidly 
pulling his scanty purple-black whiskers 
for a minute, then sinks down into the 
nearest arm-chair and begins to contem- 
plate his nails. 

** Deuced foolish little rencontre that 
last night, eh, Rawdon?’’ The shape of 
one of his long delicate nailsseems wrong, 
for as he speaks Major Hervey surveys it 
closely and with an air of discontent. 

Rawdon, who, as we have seen, is in 
no humor for circumlocution, responds 
brusquely, ‘* What rencontre? ”’ 

‘* Why, running across you and your 
friends in those infernal supper rooms— 
Wilmots, Wilcocks—what the deuce is the 
name? Ladies would go—know what la- 
dies are when they take a thing into their 
heads.’’? [omit the multitudinous ‘‘ ums”’ 
and “ahs” with which Major Hervey 
interlards conversation. ‘* Mrs.- Crosbie 
terribly cut up, poor thing ; Miss Marsland 
hysterical. Tried to reason with them— 
my mother tried to reason with them— 
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extraordinary experience in these little 
matters, my mother. No use.’’ Major 
Hervey shakes his head with an air of 
bored but well-bred sympathy. 

‘* T am excessively indebted to you and to 
Mrs. Hervey, if you have been trying to 
reason on my behalf,’’ says Rawdon coldly. 

‘At the same time I really cannot see 
how or why any argument was necessary. 
Perhaps you would be good enough to 
speak in plainer language? I am a very 
poor hand at expounding riddles. Has 
my mother, has Miss Marsland sent me 
any message through you, and if so, will 
you be good enough to tell it me in three 
words ?”” 

Major Hervey takes out a gold tooth- 
pick and looks at it attentively; then, re- 
membering perhaps of what his teeth are 
made, returns it to his waistcoat pocket. 
** Tam somewhat older than you, my dear 
Rawdon,” he remarks, putting an elbow 
on each arm of the chair and joining the 
extreme tips of his fleshless white fingers. 

Rawdon does not dispute the proposition. 

‘* Somewhat older and somewhat world- 
ly wiser. ‘This foolish little rencontre, the 
suciety—deuced nice society in its way— 
which Miss Marsland met you in last night 
—um—ah. Deuced bad thing, I’m afraid, 
for your prospects as an engaged man, 
Rawdon.” 

**T am much obliged for your solicitude. 
At the same time I must repeat, I think 
you are expending it needlessly.’’ 

“You think so? Ido not. Women— 
women,’’ says Major Hervey complacently, 
‘*have been the study of my life. I have 
had extraordinary opportunities, especial- 
ly as regards phases of jealousy, of ana- 
lyzing their little weaknesses ’’—Raw- 
don looks at his watch impatiently— 
‘‘and I seldom find myself wrong in 
any of the conclusions I come to on the 
subject. This foolish contretemps of last 
night is the worst thing—just the worst 
thing—that could have happened for you 
at the present time. You understand 
me?” 

‘**T hear you.”’ 

** And really, the whole affair is too puer- 
ile! For don’t, don’t fora moment think,’’ 
adds Adonis with a little outbreak of boy- 
ish expansion, ‘‘ that I put myself in the 
position: of a mentor. On the contrary, 
personally speaking, I only commend your 
taste. That blonde with the blue eyes, 
my dear Rawdun—all I regretted was that 
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circumstances did not permit me to ask for 
an introduction.’ ; 

** You would have asked in vain, I’m 
afraid,’’ says Rawdon with the air of a 
young emperor. ‘I am not in the habit 
of introducing men I meet in public places 
to the ladies of my acquaintance.’’ 

** Ah! dog in the manger on principle, 
eh? Wise rule, I dare say, for you! 
Who is your other friend, Rawdon, 
the little thing with black eyes and the 
fan? Your mother, poor dear soul, has 
been telling me about the blonde (upon 
my word, in & certain demi-monde style, 
she’s as fine-looking a woman as I’ve 
seen out this season); but the other ?—we 
only surmise as to the other.’’ 

‘The little thing with black eyes and 
the fan is a Miss Johnson, tolerably well 
known in theatrical circles as Miss Minnie 
Arundel,’’ Rawdon answers, holding his 
nose still in the air, but keeping his tem- 
per miraculously. 

** So we imagined and feared! Absurd, 
positively absurd, the dread women all 
have of actresses. Well, and this Mrs. 
Theobald? From what your mother tells 
me she appears to be the lawfully wed- 
ded wife of a maw I remember once in 
Paris. ‘Tall man? yellow hair? eyeglass? 
Exactly. Didn’t know him personally. 
Not in my setat all. Man with a story 
attached to him—turns the king a little 
too easily at écarté? Well, if not that 
something of the kind.’’ Thisis the true 
Hervey mode of suggesting away charac- 
ter. ** And now it seems married, married 
to a dancing girl. Rawdon, my dear fel- 
low, take the advice of a man old enough 
to be your—elder brother, and follow your 
good mother’s wishes. I came down at 
her request, poor soul, to speak to you. 
Drop the acquaintance of this too charm- 
ing Mrs. Theobald, until after your mar- 
riage at least.’’ 

‘* And then resume it, [suppose?’’ Raw- 
don asks. 

‘¢Then do as you see fit,’’ says Adonis 
with a satyr-like little chuckle. ‘A 
married man is in a very different position 
to an engaged one. Howis your excellent 
father, Rawdon?’ Major Hervey sup- 
presses a yawn and looks miserable. The 
discharge of all this heavy family duty has 
evidently been too much for his strength. 
‘** Fewer gouty symptoms than when I was 
last in Chalkshire? ”’ 

Boiling over at heart, but still keeping 
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his temper outwardly, Rawdon gives as 
succinct an account of Mr. Crosbie’s state 
as can be givenshort of positive rudeness ; 
and his mentor closes his eyes and leans his 
head back in his chair. After twoor three 
ininutes thus spent the door again opens 
noiselessiy, and Maria, putting on a face 
and voice as though some one lay dead in 
the house, informs Rawdon that he may 
go up to his poor mamma in the drawing- 
room. 

He goes up and finds his poor mamma 
waiting in state to receive him, an open 
letter in her hand. Emma, with emerald- 
green ribbon in her hair and with swollen 
red eyes, reposes on the sofa, a shawl over 
her feet, and a smelling bottle applied to 
her nose. Why should a man be made to 
feel himself a brute by the mere fact of a 
young woman holding a smelling bottle to 
her nose and having swollen eyes? As 
Rawdon ran up the stairs his spirit was re- 
bellious, his heart, under the influence of 
Major Harvey’s good advice, hard as the 
nether stone. And lo! at the first sight 
of Emma, and of her little apparatus of 
hysterics, he softens into repentance. 

‘* Maria tells me—I’m very sorry to 
hear you are not well, Emmy,”’ he cries, 
coming up to her side, with hand out- 
stretched. 

By way of answer Miss Marsland raises 
her handkerchief to her face. ‘‘ I’ve been 
very foo-—foo—foolish!’’ she sobs. ‘It 
will never happen—no, no, it will never 
happen again. Ah!’’ 

‘* My dearest girl,’’ says Mrs. Crosbie, 
leaning over her soothingly, ‘‘ be com- 
posed. Rawdon, have the goodness to 
stand aside. My dear Emma requires air. 
Be perfectly composed, my love, and allow 
me to speak. Now, remember your pro- 
mise!’’ 

Thus appealed to, Miss Marsland buries 
her head down on the sofa cushion and ap- 
plies her salts bottle to her nostrils with 
such vigor that her poor swollen eyes wink 
again. Very few women look their fair- 
est under the influence of strong mental 
excitement ; and Emma is no exception to 
the rule. 

** Dear Emma has gone through a most 
distressing night,’’ says Mrs. Crosbie, re- 
garding her son with icy sternness. ‘‘ But 
the does not judge you, Emma is too gen- 
erous to judge you, unheard. For what 
occurred yesterday evening, the humiliat- 
ing circumstances under which we met 
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you, sir, I leave you to make your apolo- 
gies to her, and to her alone. But I have 
a word or two which we both—Emma, 
my love, which we both think should be 
said first. I have had a letter from Mrs. 
Pippin, Rawdon.”’ 

‘** From Mrs. Pippin !’’ repeats Rawdon 
with unaffected innocence. 

** And she tells me—but I almost refuse 
to believe it; yes, even on Mrs. Pippin’s 
word, and in spite of what I saw last night, 
I almost refuse to believe such an accusa- 
tion against my own son—that you, you 
have put this woman’s name up for ballot 
at our Lidlington Croquet Club.”’ 

** Seconded by Mr. Smylie,’ cries Emma 
from the depths of the sofa cushion, ‘ and 
just going to take his priest’s orders! 
I’m sure the bishop ought to be-written 
to.”’ 

“Is it true? Is this scandalous accu- 
sation true?”’ says Mrs. Crosbie, as the 
culprit stands silent. ‘‘ If you have done 
this thing, you will not, I conclude, be 
ashamed to acknowledge it.’’ 

** Ashamed! What of ?”’ answers Raw- 
don. He speaks with an attempt at cheer- 
fulness, but his voice is very far indeed 
from natural. His mother’s ice-cold face, 
those quivering green ribbons, those 
plump, white fingers passionately twitch- 
ing round the salts bottle, are by no 
means reassuring objects to him to look 
at. ‘If by ‘ this woman’ you mean Mrs. 
Theobald, certainly I proposed her as a 
member of the Lidlington Croquet Club, 
and Smylie seconded the proposition. 
Let me see,’’ he goes on, with the coolness 
of desperation, ‘‘ that was on Saturday 
last. I think I said something to you 
about it, Emmy? Mrs. Theobald wil! be 
balloted for to-morrow.”’ 

** Mrs. Theobald balloted for! Rawdon, 
but that this person has been put up by 
you, by my son, I doubt if the form of 
ballot would be gone through at all. You 
are not aware, perhaps, that there is a 
rule empowering the Club, under certain 
most rare, most aggravated circumstances, 
to dispense with a ballot altogether? 
Well, there is such a rnle then; number 
twenty-three: ‘If any person notori- 
ously——’ ”” 

** Mother, stop !’’ interrupts Rawdon, 
the blood rushing hotly across his face. 
**T will hear no one—no, mother, not even 
you—speak lightly of Mrs. Theobald.” 

**T do not speak lightly of her, Raw- 
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don, at all events upon my own responsi- 
bility. I trust I know my Christian duty 
too well for that. If you had heard me 
out you would have seen that the severest 
word employed in rule twenty-three is 





ineligible. * If any person notoriously in- 
eligible shall ghd 


** And why is Mrs. Theobald ineligible? 
Before I acknowledge myself to be in the 
wrong in proposing her, let me know on 
what grounds my offence is based. Why 
is Mrs. Theobald notoriously ineligible? ”’ 

‘*Simply because she is not visited. 
Your own good sense, your own good taste 
might supply you with that answer.”’ 

‘** The answer is no answer. You make 
up your minds, all of you, not to visit A. 
Lb. or C. and then when you are asked 
what her crime is, you say, ‘ She is not 
visited.’ Is this justice, is this honesty? ”’ 

** Rawdon,” says Mrs. Crosbie coldly, 
**T am in no humor for hair-splitting. 
You have acted, I am willing to hope, 
under evil influence, and in a manner that 
you yourself, a few years hence, would be 
the first to condemn. Hear what our rela- 
tive, hear what Alfred Hervey, a man of 
the world, a man accustomed to the high- 
est society, thinks about it.’’ 

‘*] have heard, mother. No number of 
years, I believe, will ever bring me to the 
way of thinking of Alfred Hervey.’’ 

‘* Acting under evil influence, you have 
foolishly betrayed us all into a most pain- 
fal and unfortunate position. You must 
very well know, Rawdon, your ignorance 
of common decency cannot be so great but 
that you must very well know the Lid- 
lington Croquet Club can never admit 
the person you have proposed as @ 
member ?”’ 

For a minute or two Rawdon makes no 
answer. ‘*I don’t seek to change your 
opinions, mother,’’ he breaks forth at 
last. ‘* Blackball Mrs. Theobald, taboe 
her, persecute her as you like. It is no 
business of mine. One thing, only, I 
think I may fairly ask you before the sub- 
ject is done with for ever.’’ For ever! 
The green ribbons flutter up suddenly, 
and Emma looks very fall and very stead- 
ily at her lover. ‘‘ What is the charge 
brought against her? I have listened to 
a great many hints, | have seen a great 
many shakes of the head from the day 
when we mistook her forthe Princess Czar- 
toriska in Spa till now. I have never 
heard one fair, aboveboard statement. 
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What is Mrs. Theobald’s crime? Why is 
she not to be visited? ’’ 

** Do you wish such a subject discussed 
in Emma’s presence, sir?’’ 

** Most certainly Ido. Why not?’’ 

** Well, then, in the first place, Mr. 
Francis Theobald’s wife does not belong 
by birth to the same station of life as our- 
selves,”’ 

** Birth !+ And Mrs. Coventry Brown is 
the leader of the Lidlington society.”’ 

** Her ideas, her habits, her associa- 
tions must be—fast! I detest the word, 
Rawdon, but you oblige me—you oblige 
me to use it.”’ 

Rawdon Crosbie on this looks straight 
into his mother’s face; then he bursts 
into a laugh. ‘ Fast! Mrs. Theobald 
fast! Mother, let me ask you who at the 
present time is the mostsought-after woman 
in Chalkshire? Who dines everywhere, 
from the archdeacon’s upward and down- 
ward? Whom have we importuhed, vain- 
ly, to belong to our croquet club? Who 
is the show-guest at our little entertain- 
ments? To whose table do we move hea- 
ven and earth to getaninvitation? Visit- 
ing Lady Rose Golightly, associating with 
her, courting her, have we the right—l 
put it to you, mother, as a question of 
abstract justice—the right to condemn any 
woman upon the bare supposition of her 
being fast ?’’ 

Just for one instant Mrs. Crosbie does 
not find a fitting answer come readily to 
her lips. Emma, who is atall times beau- 
tifully superior to argument, hastens to 
her relief. 

‘*We must take the world as we find 
it, mamma. Major Hervey said so this 
morning. Every one in the county knows 
Lady Rose Golightly, and no one in the 
county knows Mrs. Theobald. What has 
abstract justice got to do with people’s vis- 
iting lists? I suppose Rawdon thinks we 
ought to set ourselves above the archdea- 
con and every respectable person in the 
neighborhood ! ”’ 

** It would be a hard matter, my dear 
Emma, to know what Rawdon does think,’’ 
says Mrs. Crosbie, with chill dignity. 
** But it is not at all hard to know how 
this Quixotic championship of unpopular 
persons must end. I am far from accus- 
ing Rawdon of anything, as yet, but boy- 
ish folly ; but folly beyond a certain point 
becomes guilt—yes, Kawdon, guilt! ’? And 
Mrs. Crosbie’s voice trembles, her eyes 
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fill. ‘* And now, to-day, while there is still 
time, and here in our dear Emma’s pres- 
ence, I ask you to draw back from an ac- 
quaintance—I fedr I must say an intimacy 
—which can only end in discredit and un- 
happiness to us all! ” 

With true maternal instinct, she has 
made the very most that can be made of 
the situation. In argument, the advan- 
tage is wholly on Rawdon’s side; recrim- 
inations, anger, are thrown away upon 
him ; at thissudden softening of his moth- 
er’s tone, at this first sign of tears, this 
first quiver of her lip, all his boyish heart 
gives way! He made himself Mrs, Theo- 
bald’s champion in the beginning more 
ftom a freak of obstinacy than of set pur- 
pose. That he has gradually fallen away 
from the narrow path, from his plighted 
word to Emma, ever since, his conscience 
knows only too well. And horribly sharp 
is the prick conscience gives him at the 
moment, 

‘*T came here this morning, mother, 
prepared to ask Emma to forgive me, pre- 
pared to tell you both how annoyed I was 
about—about the way we met last night. 
If you had let me see you at once, instead 
of putting me through a homily from Ma- 
jor Hervey, matters might have been 
svoner mended, perhaps.”’ 

**T don’t see that at all! ’’ cries Emma, 
suddenly sitting upright, and putting 
down her smelling bottle. ‘* Oh, mam- 
mia, indeed you must let me speak now, 
please. It is very easy for Rawdon to 
talk in that airy kind of way about mat- 
ters being mended sooner, and to sneer at 
Major Hervey for his advice. Major Her- 
vey has been most kind, and I value his 
opinion most highly. Major Hervey 
would not have excused himself from es- 
corting us on a paltry pretext, and then 
have gone to a public supper room—and 
any one, Freddy Pippin or any one from 
Calkshire, might have been there and 
seen you—with a Creature like that! ’’ 

The scorn, the emphasis with which 
Emma brings out this deadliest epithet of 
her vocabulary is startling. 

** Alfred Hervey,’’ observes Mrs. Cros- 
bie suavely, ‘tis a man of the world, dear 
Emma. Alfred knows the value of eti- 
quette, as Rawdon will have to learn it in 
time. My dear, dear old uncle, your god- 
papa, sir, Canon Hervey, used to say that 
good manners are the small change of 
good morals. ‘ In our transitory state, we 
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have not time, we have not wisdom,’ the 
venerable man used to say,‘ to decide on 
the spur of the moment whether any in- 
tended action be intrinsically right. We 
can always say to ourselves, Is it usual 
for persons in a refined class of life to do 
so and so? And we shall seldom find our- 
selves misled in the result.’ ’’ 

** Mrs. Theobald herself is bad enough,’’ 
cries Emma appositely. ‘*Mrs. Theo- 
bald has only to move her head or open 
her lips fur you to see what she is. But 
the other person, with the dreadful eyes, 
and covered with gewgaw trash, and the 
rouge evident; and I heard her call you 
Rawdon! yes, though my back was 
turned, I heard her call you Rawdon! ”’ 

Poor Emma’s voice chokes as she recalls 
this crowning enormity of Rawdon’s com- 
panion. She lifts her handkerchief once 
more to her eyes; and Mrs. Crosbie steals 
discreetly from theroom. And now comes 
the tug of war for young Rawdon. 

** The ‘ other person,’ Emma, of whom 
you speak so strongly, is Mrs. Theobald’s 
sister, a poor little very hard-working 
actress. The world of a girl like this is 
not your world——”’ 

** You may very well say that, I think!” 

** Her ideas of conventional propriety 
are not yours; perhaps it would be cor- 
recter to say that she has no ideas of con- 
ventional propriety at all. I was intro- 
duced to Miss Arundel at rehearsal for the 
first time yesterday, and I think two min- 
utes after my introduction to her she call- 
ed me by my Christian name.”’ 

‘* And what business had you to be in- 
troduced to any Miss Arundels, pray? 
And how, as your engagements would not 
let you come here till six, had you time 
to go to all these horrid rehearsals and 
things?” 

Rawdon hesitates. He has determined 
to set himself straight with his betrothed, 
so far as this setting straight may be ac- 
eomplished by absolute truth-telling. But 
absolute truth-telling is no such easy task, 
he finds, now that it has to be put into 
practice ! 

“One can never exactly say how any- 
thing happens, Emmy. I met Mrs. Theo- 
bald ; she was going to call for her sister 
at the Royal, and——”’ 

‘Spare yourself all this, Rawdon!” 
cries Emma with rising passion. ‘* You 
used to meet Mrs. Theobald accidentally, 
perhaps, day after day, in Chalkshire. 
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You could not meet her accidentally in 
the streets of London. Of her want of 
principle and of right feeling in trying to 
entrap the attentions of an engaged man, 
I won’t speak. Thank Heaven, I have 
nothing to do, even in idea, with such 
women. But you, Rawdon—yes, for the 
time has come when I mean to speak in 
plainest language—you must make your 
choice between her and me! ”’ 

** Emma——”’ 

** If | were your wife, I would bear your 
neglect in silence, and as duty bade me.”’ 
And in saying this Emma really believes 
herself io be uttering the truth. ‘ But I 
am not your wife. My duty is to myself 
still; and I repeat, you will have to make 
your choice between your present associ- 
ates and me.”’ 

She stops, fairly out cf breath, her brow 
moistened with agitation, the green rib- 
bons standing up on end, her swollen pink 
eyes fixed angrily upon her lover’s face. 
Never, it must be confessed, has Emma 
looked less lovely in Rawdon’s sight than 
at this moment; never has the contrast 
seemed sharper between her and Jane! 

Jane—he thinks of her as she stood last 
night, her lip trembling, her fair face 
kindling as she made use of nearly the 
same words as Emma is using now; the 
same words, but with what a difference of 
tone and spirit ! 

**You have to make your choice, and 
there can’t be a question as to where your 
choice must lie. Do what you’ know to 
be right, and forget that there is such a 
person as Jane Theobald in the world.”’ 

A desperate resolve comes upon him to 
take his betrothed at her word ; free him- 
self at all costs; say one bitter good-by, 
for the last time feel the clasp of Jane 
Theobald’s hand, then emigrate—to Cali- 
furnia, to Tasmania, any place where love 
and engagements and marriages are not! 
But just at this point Emma gives a con- 
vulsive sniff, and once more arms herself 
with the handkerchief and salts bottle ; 
and Rawdon's better angel touches his 
heart again. 

In this engagement of his he does not 
stand, it must be remembered, in the posi- 
tion of most engaged men. Emma Mars- 
land, good, little, plain, long-suffering 
Emma, was his sister until the last few 
inistaken weeks that she has become his 
sweetheart. Emma to Rawdon Crosbie 
really means home, father, mother, every- 
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thing in the world the lad holds dear— 
save one thing. There is something mon- 
strous in the idea of any lasting quarrel 
between him and the poor child whose 
jove for him has been as the love of a 
spaniel for its master from the day when 
she first ran panting after his cricket 
balls, and stuck fish-hooks into her patient 
little stupid, fat fingers in vain attempts 
at making flies! 

** You take things too seriously, Emmy. 
After such a ridiculous affair as that 
meeting we all ‘had last night—it was 
very ridiculous, Emma, confess it—to talk 
ahout my choosing between you and any 
one! On your word, now, and in cold 
blood, Emma, do you mean to tell me you 
would be glad to have your freedom 
back?” 

All this time he has been standing, cold 
and distant, a couple of yards or more 
away from her. He comes close now, 
and stoops until his lips are very near Miss 
Marsland’s cheek. Her breath comes 
thick and fast ; her easily agitated heart 
begins to palpitate. Never has the affec- 
tionate little heiress loved Rawdon better 
than in this moment of acutest jealousy ! 
And still she is stubborn ; will not retro- 
grade one inch from the position which 
she feels (which Major Hervey has taught 
her to feel) dignity and self-respect require 
her to hold! 

**T don’t know what you mean by talk- 
ing about ‘ my freedom.’ Do you think I 
should have written all the way to Mr. 
Mason in Jamaica unless 1 had known my 
own mind? Have back my freedom in- 
deed! And the wedding dresses bought, 
and bridesmaids settled on, and every- 
thing ; and to think of what the Pippins 
will say—actually writing such a letter 
to mamma about her—and of course they 
talk to everybody in the same way, for I 
have always thought them most ill-na- 
tured, in spite of that friendly manner. 
If you wanted me to give anybody up, if 
you said to me, ‘ Don’t flirt with So-and- 
so,’ do you think I should not feel it a 
duty and a pleasure to obey you?” 

The illustration, considering the amount 
of attention Emma ordinarily meets with, 
is not perhaps a forcible one. But Raw- 
don makes the most of it. 

‘If engaged people were to quarrel 
every time either was amused with any- 
body else, their existence would not bea 
very lively affair. Suppose I chose to be 
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jealous of Adonis? Adonis has scarcely 
been away from your side since the day 
you came to London. You were very 
much more engrossed by him last night 
than I was by Miss Arundel. Come, 
Emma, confess that you were.”’ 

“It is not a question at all of Miss 
Arundel, except that I am sorry for your 
taste in being seen with such a Creature,”’ 
cries Emma, keeping Rawdon well te the 
point, however discursive she may be her- 
self. ‘* It is a question of Mrs. Theobald. 
Do you mean to give Mrs. Theobald up, 
Kawdon, or do you not?” 

** Give up a lady who has a husband, 
home, child, already, and who cares about 
as much fur me as I do for Mrs. Pippin! 
What do you mean, Emma? Reflect a 
little on what you are saying.”’ 

**] have reflected, and I think you must 
know pretty well what I mean, Will you 
give up calling at the Theobalds’ house 
when you are inChalkshire? If you meet 
her at any time and [ am with you, will 
you pass by without recognizing her? 
That is what I want to know.” 

‘**Emma,’’ answers Ruwdon, but he 
draws away from her, he takes his former 
frigid attitude as he speaks, ‘* do you think 
you are acting generously, acting as one 
woman should toward another, in making 
that request? I—I’’— oh, how horribly 
hard it is for him to say this !—** know that 
my acquaintance, such as it is, with the 
Theobalds cannot continue on its present 
footing. You have decided, all of you, 
God knows why! that Mrs. Theobald shall 
not be visited; and :f you wish it, I shall 
have no choice but to leave off calling at 
their house.”’ 

‘‘If [wish it! As though there could 
be a doubt on the subject! ”’ 

‘* It matters little whether there is or 
not, Emma,”’ cries Rawdon, waxing hot. 
‘* After what occurred last night there 
would be precious little chance of my 
being admitted at Theobalds if I did 
eall. Mrs. Theobald has told me that 
much,”’ 

** Has she indeed? Excessive imperti- 
nence | consider it, on her part, toward 
the whole family then,’’ says Emma, col- 
oring scarlet. 

** You think so, after the treatment she 
has received from the whole family during 
the past three weeks? However, this is 
beside the question. As far as I am con- 
cerned, | can promise with the most per- 
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fect safety never to bring Mrs. Thecbald 
and you into any surt or kind of collision 
again.’’ 

‘* And you will never call at their house, 
and if you meet her when yuu are with 
me you will not bow ?”’ 

Rawdon turns sharply round from Misa 
Marsland, and in doing so confronts the 
reflection of his own flushed, horribly per- 
plexed face in a mirror between the win- 
dows. Was ever man, he asks himself, in 
so humiliating a struit as this? What is 
a man to do, what do men do when fem- 
inine jealousy presses them thus hard ? 

His knowledge of life is sufficiently 
wide to tell him that if all wives and sweet- 
hearts exact such reasonless promises as 
Emma seeks to exact now, a considerable 
number of men must be under the neces- 
sity of perjuring themselves. Is perjury 
in matters pertaining to love and ladies 
to be counted dishonor? <A deliberate 
falsehood to man has Rawdon Crosbie 
never uttered yet. A good many little 
white lies his mother and Emma have of 
late forced him into telling. Shall another 
one rather bigger, rather less white per- 
haps than its predecessors, be added to the 
number ? 

** You seem to require a long time to 
consider a most simple matter,’’ says 
Emma, not perhaps in her sweetest tone. 
‘Is ‘yes’ such a very difficult word to 
speak ?’’ 

** To such a question as you have asked 
me, I think it isa very difficult word to 
speak,”’ 

**Then you stand quite alone in your 
opinion. Mrs. Hervey, and Alfred Her- 
vey, and everybody consider that I am 
perfectly justified under the circumstances 
in requiring that your acquaintance with 
the Theobalds shall come, at once and for 
ever, to an end.”’ 

After this Rawdon Crosbie softens no 
more. He turns, he looks, I must say 
with no lover-like expression, very straight 
into Miss Marsland’s face. 

‘*Mrs. Hervey, Major Hervey, and 
everybody! You have been holding a de- 
lightful family conclave then upon my 
conduct, and the fitting punishment to be 
awarded me ?”’ 

**T don’t know what you mean by a 
family conclave. Major Hervey saw how 
dreadfully hurt I was last night, and be- 
haved most kindly. He was here directly 
after breakfast to-day, and has said every- 
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thing that was considerate to mamma and 
me.”” 

** And he advised you what terms you 
should dictate to me, Emma? Let us 
have the truth out.’’ 

‘** Major Hervey has been excessively 
kind and considerate,’’ says Emma rather 
doggedly, ‘* Whatever opinions he gave 
about you were given with the utmost del- 
icacy and forbearance.” 

** And he considers you justified in ask- 
ing me to break off my acquaintance at 
once and for ever with the Theobalds? ”’ 

** Most decidedly he does.”’ 

‘* Very ‘well, Emma! As you have 
thought fit to consult Major Hervey ona 
matter that concerns you and me alone, 
Major Hervey has, I have no doubt, pre- 
pared you for the probable result. I will 
not, under any pressure whatsvever, break 
off my acquaintance with the Theobalds, 
either in Chalkshire or elsewhere. W her- 
ever and whenever I meet Mrs. ‘Theobald, 
I shall hold myself only too much honored 
if she will condescend to notice me.’’ 

‘“* This, this is quite sufficient!” cries 
Emma, starting to her feet. ‘* From this 
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moment forth everything is at an end be- 
tween us.”’ 

‘* That isas you like. If you choose to 
give me up because I refuse to offer a gra- 
tuitous insult to a perfectly innocent wo- 
man——”’ 

** Innocent !”’ 

‘* Yes, innocent! By heavens,’’ he cries, 
getting hotter and hotter, ‘‘ and not only 
innocent, but honester, truer, better in 
every way, than half the people you court 
as associates. If you feel yourself justified 
in doing this, do it. You will at least 
have the good opinion, the delicate sense 
of honor, the worldly knowledge of Major 
Hervey to support you! ” 

An hysterical sob, a whole crescendo 
passage of hysterical sos from Miss 
Marsland voncludes the scene, Enters Mrs. 
Crosbie with a conciliatory, well-timed 
speech. Enters Maria Hervey with a vi- 
naigrette. Adonis, slowly moving, and 
suppressing @ yawn, appears on the stair- 
case; and Rawdon, uncertain whether he 
is the most miserable or the happiest man 
alive, rushes wit houtspeaking past them 
all, and from the house. 





ALONE BY 


THE BAY. 





|} E is gone, O my heart, he is gone; 
+ And the sea remains, and the sky ; 
And the skiffs flit in and out, 

And the white-winged yachts go by. 


And the waves run purple and green, 
And the sunshine glints and glows, 
And freshly across the Bay 
The breath of the morning blows. 


I liked it better last night, 

When the dark shut down on the main, 
And the phantom fleet lay still, 

And I heard the waves complain. 


For the sadness that dwells in my heart, 
And the rune of their endless woe, 

Their longing, and void, and despair, 
Kept time in their eb% and flow. 





Lovise Cuanpirr Movitox, 

















AN EVENING WITH SWINBURNE. 





“TT was the middle of September, and we 

had taken shelter in the safe and 
svlid precincts of London from the dan- 
gerous excitements of Paris. The Repub- 
lic was dawning as we left that paradise 
of Americans, and all good citizens of the 
United States had hurried, like ourselves, 
to the surer protection of monarchical in- 
stitutions. Everybody seemed to have 
fled to London as the only ark capable of 
riding the stormy waters of the times; the 
sunny side of Regent street resounded with 
rapid French; and bewildered foreigners, 
lost in the intricacies of Cockney pronun- 
ciation, were continually appealing to one 
for aid. Nothing was talked of but the 
war, and Sedan and Cravelotte were the 
favorite topics. That very morning we 
had been to hear an eloquent discourse on 
‘* War, as I saw it at Gravelotte ”’—from 
the Prussian standpoint of course ; every- 
body was Prussian there. Mr, Conway’s 
brilliant lecture was hardly needed to 
rouse all the Teutonic sympathies latent 
in our bosoms—perhaps, after all, I should 
say in our imaginations. We had seen 
King William and the Crown Prince in 
the course of our wanderings ; the King 
tall, erect, composed, every inch the sol- 
dier and the gentleman, nothing but his 
grizzled moustache to accuse him of age ; 
the Crown Prince large, heavy, tawny- 
haired, with the light blue eyes that can 
be cruel at times, and something. of coarse- 
ness and brutality beneath his lazy smile ; 
the King beloved by his servants, the 
Crown Prince feared and disliked. Such 
was the pigture we got at Ems and Babels- 
berg. 

We were well prepared, therefore, to 
partake of a Sunday evening tea at the 
house of a famous German patriot and 
scholar, at least as far as sympathy with 
his fatherland went, all minor considera- 
tions having been swallowed up in the 
scheme of a United Germany. The days 
had gone by when German ladies wrote 
at the foot of their invitations  O, P.’” 
(Ohne Preussen) ; we were trying to for- 
get them as fast as we could, and to make 
believe that Prussian and German were 
synonymous and exchangeable terms, 





Over the fragrant cups of tea all individ- 
ual preferences and party feelings were 
merged into the general pride and hope 
in the success of the fatherland, and the 
talk rippled on most amiubly. It would 
be of no use to try to recall it, because 
opinions of future events are so hopeless- 
ly futile after the events have happened, 
and the wisest men of yesterday become 
babies in comparison with the children of 
to-day. 

After a while we fell to discussing the 
Ammergau miracle-play, from which 
shrine we pilgrims had just returned. 
If we knew its present, mine host was 
thoroughly acquainted with its past, and 
poured forth from his large stores of know- 
ledge many interesting details concerning 
the earliest history and origin of these re- 
markable plays. It was a mistake, he 
said, to trace them back in the first place 
to either Scriptural story or Greek tra- 
gedy, as so many had done. The open- 
air theatre, the broad stage, the explain- 
ing, commenting chorus, with their sweep- 
ing antique draperies—these and other 
points that the plays possessed in common 
with the Greek drama were but superfi- 
cial resemblances, and their real origin 
was something far more recondite. Here 
a vague shudder swept over his atten- 
tive listeners, who dimly foresaw ready to 
spring forth upon their oft-shocked senses 
another myth of the Sun and the Dawn. 
For since we first arrived in London and 
sat at the feet of the philosophers of the 
Royal Institution, every cherished fable 
of our childhood, the few remnants ofa vast 
faith in the impossible, had been turning 
into myths of the Sun and the Dawn. 
Not a shred was left to us, from Mother 
Goose down to Lafontaine; and as for 
the Greek mythology, it was a continual 
iteration of the same oldstory. Even Rus- 
sian fairy stories and German Méirchen 
turned out to be our old friends in slight 
disguise. It was a regular case of Mons, 
Tonson, and we looked apprehensively to 
have the Ammergau play dissolve into 
an ethereal combination of sun and dawn, 
But it was not quite so bad as that, 

‘* These plays are not Grecian in their 
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erigin,’’ said our learned host. ‘* They 


are fuunded upon old heathen supersti- 
tions, pagan rites commemorative of the 
death of Winter and the return of Spring.”’ 

We breathed again. The sun was in 
it, to be sure, but nothing was said about 
the dawn. 

‘* Just as all the Christian feast days 
are continuations of pagan ceremonies, 
just as the early builders of churches 
erected them, if possible, upon some site 
already hallowed to the heathen mind, 
so were these histories of Christ’s death 
and resurrection built by the earliest 
Christian teachers of Germany upon the 
pagan rejvicings at the resurrection of the 
Earth from the death of Winter. The cross 
itself is not a Christian symbol, but is 
found among all nations. With the 
Egyptians it was connected with the year- 
ly fertilizing of the country by the over- 
flowing of the Nile. Even so lately as 
my own boyhood,’’ continued our host, 
‘**T remember taking part in a village fes- 
tival descended from these early heathen 
rites. We buried a straw figure repre- 
senting Winter, and then carried fir-trees 
about from house to house, singing as 
we went a rude old chorus. The trees 
were hung all over with blown eggs, typi- 
fying the fertility of the earth; and the 
fresh green of the young leaves was a 
promise of the returning verdure of the 
fields. The first miracle-plays were a 
mere substitution of the resurrection of 
Christ for the resurrrection of Nature. 
The earliest on record is of the twelfth 
century, but nothing is left of it but the 
stage directions. The plays were origi- 
nally in Latin, but the comic part, intro- 
duced to catch the ear of the populace, 
was written in its mother tongue. Grad- 
ually,as the people grew more important, 
the plays grew more German and less 
Latin, till in the fifteenth century we get 
the first play wholly written in German 
These plays were often made the vehicle 
of the severest satires upon unpopular 
princes and kings.”’ 

All this and much more, that memory 
fails to retain, did we listen to, interrupt- 
ed at last by the incoming of other guests, 
scholars and artists, and beautiful women, 
who were also artists themselves, and of no 
small skill. We had music, the ** Wacht 
am Rhein’? and other patriotic songs. 
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Then a gentle flutter among the ladies, 
and a little, slight, boyish figure entered, 
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his immense forehead towering above a 
face of unhealthy pallor, and dwarfing the 
other features (well proportioned in them- 
selves) into comparative insignificance. 
The large head was made still larger by 
the great waves of hair of a deadened 
tawny hue that swept back from the brow, 
and the face still paler in contrast with 
the slight reddish beard and moustache 
that tried in vain to hide the fatal weak- 
ness of the mouth. Eyes of a clear yel- 
lowish gray looked out upon the world 
with cold and restless glances, and the 
hands and arms were in constant nervous 
motion. A murmur among the guests 
carried the name of ‘*‘ Swinburne ! ’’ round 
the room. 

This then was the terrible lion of whose 
wonderful eccentricities we had heard 
such strange tales ; whom even his radical 
and unconventional friends were shy of 
inviting to their houses; about whom 
Browning, most charitable of men, spoke 
in terms of pitying compassion ; of whom 
less Christian brethren told dreadful tales ; 
who had made the hair of Europe and 
America to stand on end by his wild ex- 
cesses in words, and horrified London so- 
ciety out of its conventional wits ; who had 
written some of the best poetry of the age 
(as well as some of the worst), and who 
would at least leave the world a precious 
legacy in ** Atalanta ’’—** Atalanta, the 
pure among women, whose name is as 
blessing to speak’’; that poet, finally, 
who, whatever may be his failings, has 
shown always the keenest and quickest 
appreciation of the work of other men, 
and has exhausted his richest store of ad- 
jectives in generous and enthusiastic 
praises of his rivals. No! of course there 
should be no such thing as rivalry in art, 
and every artist in words, or color, or 
form should be the first to reeognize his 
brother’s merit and trumpet forth hi: 
praises to the world ; but do they? How 
many of your literary and artistic friends 
do you know who spend half their time in 
publicly as well as privately celebrating 
each other? And can you count on your 
fingers the names of those who criticise 
and condemn their brother’s work ? 

Presently, according to the hospitable 
and ever-refreshing German fashion, cake 
and wine appeared, and people got intu 
little knots and grew communicative and 
chatty. The rampant lion of whom we 
had heard so much was, if anything, 
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rather more quiet and gentlemanly and 
soft-spoken (even after the wine) than 
any one there. We chatted about Ros- 
setti, and about Swinburne’s late article 
in the ** Fortnightly,’’ in which his gener- 
ous admiration of the great artist-poet 
had fairly run riot. He again extolled 
him to the skies, but with the most quiet 
and measured tone and manner. We ven- 
tured to mention ‘* Atalanta,’’ and how 
much it had been admired at home. ‘‘ Yes, 
J like ‘ Atalanta,’ ’’ said its author, in his 
calm, modest way, without a particle of 
affectation, and quite as if he had had no 
more to do with it than any casual reader. 
Then he gradually diverged into a talk 
about criticisms and reviews generally, 
and of one of the modern poets who is ter- 
ribly affected by reviews good or bad. 

‘* But how anybody can be affected by 
a review—seriously, I mean,’’ continued 
Swinburne, *‘I cannot understand. Of 
course praise of one’s works is always very 
encouraging, but indiscriminate praise is 
worse than nothing. One always knows 
the real merits of one’s works, and no 
praise of the poor things in them can pos- 
sibly please. There is ‘ Chastelard,’ for 
instance. There is one character in that 
poem over which I worked very hard and 
hoped to succeed in it, but it is an utter 
and complete failure. That is the char- 
acter of Mary Beatoun; and when an en- 
thusiastic review of the book appeared, it 
was entirely spoiled for me by the author’s 
undiscriminating admiration of that char- 
acter, in which I knew I had hopelessly 
failed.”’ 

We evaded the dangerous subject of 
Mary Beatoun by a judicious reference to 
the brilliant advantages of Mary Stuart as 
a character for tragedy. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said Swinburne, ‘* ‘ Chastelard ’ 
is only one of a trilogy that I am writing 
upon Mary Stuart. The next is to be 
called ‘ Bothwell,’ and the last one 
‘ Fotheringay.’ ”’ 

Unfortunately one cannot remember 
everything that is said in an evening, even 
by a great poet; and not having either 
the note-book or the imagination of an 
‘* interviewer,’ but scanty fragments of 
the talk remain in my memory. Some 
association turned the conversation to 
Walt Whitman, a poet greatly admired 
by all but his own countrymen, and with 
a reputation abroad that would astonish 
Longfellow and make Lowell’s hair stand 
on end, 
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**T read Walt Whitman a great deal,”’ 
said Swinburne ; ‘‘ I have every edition of 
his books that has been published. He 
is one of the great geniuses of our time. 
That Victor Hugo is the greatest living 
poet there can be no manner of doubt, and 
I am almost inclined to think that Walt 
Whitman holds the second place.”’? Very 
much the same thing he had asserted in 
the ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’ article upon Rossetti 
(May, 1870), only there it was not said, 
but broadly hinted, that to Rossetti be- 
longed the disputed second place. We 
could not help having a sly suspicion that 
this post of the viceroy of poetry was a 
very unsettled appointment in our young 
poet’s mind, and conferred in a generous 
haste upon the favorite of the moment. 
But as to his enthusiastic admiration of 
Walt Whitman there could be no doubt, 
although that admiration was by no means 
wholesale. 

‘*The most beautiful poems in all his 
books,’’ said Swinburne, *‘ are the ‘ Word 
out of the Sea,’ and the poem on the 
funeral of Lincoln. I confess I cannot see 
the poetry in his long catalogues of names 
and things.” 

‘* But his defenders say that these long 
catalogues are absolute beauties and not 
faults, are evidences of his affluence, pro- 
fusion, teeming richness ; that they show 
the variety and multitudinousness of his 
knowledge, the scope of his vision and 
sympathy, and enhance and enforce his 
doctrine. Also they assert that these are 
fortified by the precedents in other great 
poets—Homer with his catalogue of ships, 
Juvenal with his catalogue of the gods, 
Ezekiel with his catalogue of measure- 
ments, Virgil with his catalogue of the 
warriors, etc.” 

** Yes, but are these any more poetry 
because they are found in Homer, Virgil, 
and the rest? I confess I cannot see it,’’ 
said Swinburne; ‘‘ to me, beauty is an 
essential and indispensable element of 
poetry.” 

‘*But one of these defenders, whom we 
both have the pleasure of knowing, would 
say that the beautiful things were the 
least things in Walt Whitman, only the 
confectionery, and so on.”’ 

**T don’t like the catalogues, neverthe- 
less,’’ persisted Swinburne; ‘‘ and as for 
the catalogue of ships in Homer, who 
ever reads it? It is always skipped, and 
so are all the others. Still 1 admire and 
love Walt Whitman, and have dedicated 
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my new book to him. Iam going to copy 
the ode and send it out, for | want him to 
have it before the book appears.’’ 

About this time one of the ladies of the 
house approached, and begged the poet to 
fulfil his promise of reading something 
from his new book, or rather from the 
proof-sheets, which, in a most promising 
state of crumple and confusion and new- 
ness, were produced from some hiding- 
place for the purpose. 

He took his seat accordingly at a little 
table in the middle of the room, and be- 
gan to read, or rather to chant, in a sin- 
gular, high-pitched, unmodulated voice, 
with a curious fall at the end of each line, 
that gave it the effect of intoning. His read- 
ing was as bad as that of an intelligent 
man could be, and yet the splendid beau- 
ty of the ‘* Ode to Walt Whitman,’’ with 
which he began, triumphed over the ner- 
yous manner and the wailing voice, and 
drew loud plaudits even from his adverse 
critics, of whom there were several present. 
Then he read ** Litany of the Nations,’’ 
addressed to Hertha, the mother Earth, a 
poem which seemed to some of us the fin- 
est he had ever written. At the request 
of one of the ladies he followed it up with 
Hertha’s answer to her children, ‘* most 
musical, most melancholy,’’ but too mys- 
tical withal to be thoroughly compre- 
hended by one who was growing rapidly 
distracted by the effect of voice and man- 
ner. It was rather a relief as the poem 
ended to hear that our hour had come 
and we must go. 

We carried away with us a memory of 
a very pleasant evening, however, and a 
recollection of one of the candidates for 
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that disputed “second place’’ that has 
served to balance many an idle slander. 
That his physique is accountable for 
many of his sins no one can help perceiv- 
ing; and we were most agreeably disap- 
pointed in the poet’s unexpected gentle- 
ness and quiet bearing, his entire freedom 
from self-consciousness or self-assertion, 
his modest manner in speaking of himself 
or others, and his hearty and generous 
admiration of his fellows. That this ad- 
miration is often extravagant and undis- 
criminating detracts nothing from its 
generosity, and we would that more of 
our poets erred in the same way. Al- 
together, we came away convinced anew 
of the great truth hidden in the homely 
old proverb that ‘* not even the devil is as 
black as he is painted.’’ Philip drunk 
shall appeal to Philip sober, and we will 
furget the author of ‘* Laus Veneris,”’ to 
remember the poet who sang of Atalanta, 
and who wrote the superb lines begin- 
ning: 
Unto each man his handiwork ; unto each his 
crown, 
The just fate.gives; 
Whoso takes the world’s life on him, and his own 
lays down, 
He, cying +0, lives. 
Whoso bears the whole heaviness of the wronged 
world’s weight, 
And puts it by, 
It is well with him suffering, thongh he face 
man’s fate ; 
How should he die? 


Seeing death has no part in him any more, no 
power 
Upon his head ; 
He has bought his eternity with a little hour, 
And is not dead, 
Lucy Fountain. 
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A. STRETCH of primrose sky, 
i \ The robins madly singing, 
While far away or nigh 
The maples softly sigh, 

With scarlet blossoms swinging. 


Two lovers at the gate ; 

They linger, linger, linger 
He binds the ring of fate— 
The ring of love and fate— 

With a kiss upon her finger. 





O sky, too sad for tears! 

O naked trees above us! 
See how the cruel years 
Turn all our hopes to fears, 

Rob us of all who love us. 


O fitful wind that grieves! 

O empty gate, wide swinging! 
O dead bird ’neath the leaves ! 
These are life’s harvest sheaves, 

The end of all our singing. 

Save M. Towne. 
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rTNUHIS is the story of a dissolute sailor 
who was ruined by a woman no bet- 
terthan himself, Ifit seems sensational as 
well as vulgar—for I understand that any 
story dealing with low people is necessa- 
rily vulgar—I can only say that it is 
strictly true. ‘To-day there are scores of 
seamen to be met on South street or in the 
neighborhood of Long Wharf who have 
seen ** Bloody Dick,” and know the story 
of the mutiny on board the Golden Ar- 
row. Ihave exaggerated nothing, but, on 
the contrary, have avoided dwelling at 
greater length than was absolutely neces- 
sary upon the horrors which led to the 
mutiny. Let the reader remember that 
the sea and the land are two distinct 
worlds, and that the landsman knows less 
of the daily life of him who toils and suf- 
fers on the sea than the average American 
knows of the life that is led by the Kal- 
muck Tartar or the wandering Arab. 

In the days when America possessed a 
mercantile marine, the American clipper- 
ships were among the just ohjects of na- 
tional pride. No patriotic American 
would willingly admit that our English 
cousins could build a ship capable of out- 
sailing such splendid vessels as the Sov- 
ereign of the Seas, the Contest, or the 
Comet. We agreed to ignore the exist- 
ence of the Aberdeen clippers and the 
Clyde-built ships, and firmly believed that, 
in comparison with our McKays and 
Webbs, the British shipbuilders were but 
little in advance of the Dutchmen who, 
until a few years since, still clung fondly 
to the quaint model of the old Dutch gal- 
liot. And indeed we had good reason to 
be proud of the beauty and speed of our 
own clippers. It is true that occasionally, 
as in the race between the British Chal- 
“ lenger and the American Challenge, the 
British ship proved faster than her ri- 
val; still, we could point to the famous 
log of the Sovereign of the Seas and chal- 
lenge the world to produce its parallel. 
Such a magnificent fleet as our California 
and China trade could boast had never 
before been seen, and has never yet been 
surpassed. Where is it now? What has 
become of the Typhoons, the Tornadoes, 


the Whirtwinds, and the White Squalls 
the Wings of the Morning, the Winged 
Racer, and the Neptune’s Car? Were 
they wrecked on coral! reefs, or—still sad- 
der fate—do they float alien flags and coin 
freight for foreign coffers? 

The average public, proud as it was of 
the American clipper-ships, little knew 
how cordially they were hated by the men 
who manned them—the * common sail- 
ors,’’ as respectable landsmen usually call 
them. On board these ships everything 
was sacrificed to the one object of making 
arapid passage. They were commanded 
by the boldest and most reckless men in 
the service. Sail was carried until the 
latest possible moment, and, as the safety 
of the ship often hung on the rapidity with 
which the captain’s orders were executed, 
instant and intelligent obedience from the 
men was a necessity. In many, if not in 
most cases, this sharp severity of discipline 
degenerated into reckless brutality. The 
slightest hesitancy on the part of a sailor, 
whether it arose from ignorance or relue- 
tance, was met by a blow from the fist or 
a belaying pin. No slaves were ever 
driven with the cruel brutality which was 
the ordinary lot of the crew ofa California 
clipper. The splendid ship, whose grace- 
ful lines made her a vision of poetic beau- 
ty, was often a floating hell to the miser- 
able men whose prison-house she was. 
The brutalities which had given a sombre 
reputation to certain lines of Liverpool 
packets were completely eclipsed by the 
ingenious cruelties common on board the 
clipper-ships. They were hated and 
shunned by seamen, and their crews were 
usually made up in great part by kidnap- 
ping drunken sailors and ‘‘ shanghaing ”’ 
unsuspecting landsmen. 

I had been for two years in the Liver- 
pool trade when I decided to ship for San 
Francisco on board the clipper-ship Gold- 
en Arrow, Captain James Smith. To 
my inquiries as to the captain I received a 
variety of information. 1 was told by one 
that old Jimmy Smith had been for years 
one of the easiest and best men in the 
East India trade; by another, that he 
was one of the hardest of the Black Ball 
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captains; by a third, that he had been 
master of a Nantucket whaler, and was a 
sort of father to his crew. The truth 
seemed to be that no one really knew any- 
thing about him, so I accepted the assur- 
ance of the shipping-master that he was 
precisely the man to make a ship comfort- 
nle, and signed the articles without hesi- 
tation. 

The ship was lying in the East River 
waiting for a crew when I joined her, and 
I was detained at the ladder by the delay 
incident to slinging and hoisting on board 
a young sailor who was literally dead 
drunk. I reached the deck while one of 
the officers was searching the man’s bag 
for concealed liquor, and had time to no- 
tice how superb was the figure and hand- 
some the face of the young fellow who lay 
helpless and unconscious on the deck. 
‘The search ended, he was dragged forward 
by a couple of riggers who were still em- 
ployed on the vessel, and deliberately 
thrown down the forecastle hatch, his can- 
vas bag being thrown after him; when in 
a few moments afterward I went below, I 
found him still lying at the foot of the lad- 
der, with his head severely cut against a 
link of the chain cable. 

I dragged him out of the way, and put- 
ting his bag under his head looked around 
me. In that dark, unventilated den there 
were a dozen men in various stages of 
drunkenness. Some were sleeping sound- 
ly; one was talking rapidly and unintel- 
ligibly to himself, in the madness of de- 
lirium tremens ; and two were clinched in 
a futile effort to fight, although they were 
far too drunk to stand. The latter as they 
rolled about the deck finally fell over the 
young sailor, and, after a few aimless 
blows, went sound asleep upon their acci- 
dental pillow. Accustomed as I was to 
sights hardly less brutal, this scene was 
intolerably repulsive to me, and I hastily 
sought the fresh air and the open deck. 
Before sunset we dropped down to the 
Quarantine ground and anchored for the 
night. I lay in the lee of the caboose till 
morning, and slept fitfully, while yells, 
oaths, and songs resounded from the pan- 
demonium below. 

Early the next morning, while I was 
drawing a bucket of water for the pur- 
poses of a primitive morning toilet, the 
young sailor made his appearance, and 
lounging near me said; ‘ After you, 
mate.’’ He was quite sober, and but for 
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the blood that matted his hair showed lit- 
tle trace of his late besotted condition. 
After he had plunged his head into the 
bucket and dried his face on his sleeve, he 
turned to me and asked, ** What ship’s 
this?’’ 

“The Golden Arrow,’ I replied, 
** bound for Frisco.”’ 

** For Friseo,’’ he repeated. ‘‘ I thought 
80 from the look of her. What's the old 
man’s name?’’ 

** James Smith,’’ I answered. 

‘*T don’t know him,’’ he returned. 
Then, as if struck with a new idea, he 
asked, ‘* What day is it?’’ 

I told him it was Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 10. 

‘** Well,” he replied, *‘ that’s rough on 
me. I only got in from Havre yesterday, 
in the old ship Rhine—and here some —— 
has shanghaied me. I don’t care though. 
Do you know who stove my head in?”’ 

‘** Thankee, shipmate,”’’ said he, when I 
had explained the cause of his accident. 
“* If you want anything of me on this voy- 
age, just pass the word four Bill and he’ll 
be there every time.”’ 

He left me to beg a drink from the 
mate—a favor which no intelligent officer 
refuses to a sailor who has just ¢ome out 
of a drunken debauch. He returned, 
however, disappointed, and cursing the 
mate heartily, We stood leaning over the 
rail when a sinall boat from the shore ap- 
proached the ship. As she came along- 
side, Bill remarked upon the hard, cruel 
face of the slight-built, thin-lipped man 
who was her solitary passenger. ‘* I hope 
that ain’t Cap’n James Smith,’’ said he. 
“If it is, we're goin’ to have a lively 
time.”’ 

** That ain’t no James Smith,’’ chimed 
in an old sailor who had approached us, 
** but I can just tell you who it is. That 
there is ‘ Bloody Dick,’ and if he’s goin’ 
to take this ship out you’ll know what 
hell is before you’re off soundings.”’ 

** Bloody Dick ’’ was the nickname of a 
captain so notorious as the hardest master 
afloat that no ship advertised in his name 
could obtain a crew. The mention of his 
naine created an immediate stir among the 
men who were now on deck, and they 
crowded to the side to look at the hated 
tyrant. 

“ him,”’ said the old sailor who 
had already spoken, “I know his ugly 
mug. He stove my ribs in on board the 
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old Vicksburg, and give me this here 
list to port that spiles me for heavy work. 
fuat’s his old game—putting up his ship 
iu another man’s name, and comin’ aboard 
at Quarantine. Serves me right for ship- 
ping aboard a clipper. Cap'n 
dames Smith! ’’ 

The subject of so much notice had al- 
ready reached the quarter-deck, and, from 
tae obseyuious manner in which he was 
saluted by the mates, was evidently the 
man who was to command the ship. The 
boat which conveyed him turned back to 
the shore. The great wheels of the 
steam-tug that was made fast to our side 
began to revolve, and we entered upon 
our three months’ voyage at the absolute 
mercy of the worst tyrant that the sea, 
which breeds its petty Neros and Caligulas 
by the score, had ever known. 

While passing down the bay, the men 
were mustered for division into watches. 
Among them was the man with the de- 
lirum tremens, who was outwardly quiet 
enough, but whose eye was wild and wan- 
dering. No sooner had he caught sight 
of the captain, who was standing in the 
waist of the ship, than he uttered a wild 
scream. ‘ Bloody Dick is after me,’’ he 
cried, with a terror that was frightful to 
witness; and springing on the rail, he 
threw up his hands and plunged over- 
board. Not the slightest attempt was 
made to rescue him, but [ fancied that 1 
sawa grim smile on the captain’s thin 
lips as he witnessed this tribute to his ter- 
rible reputation. 

With the story of the first few weeks of 
the voyage I need not trouble you. It 
was a daily succession of wanton brutali- 
ties. The mates, either from inclination 
or policy, imitated the cruelties of the 
master, and were apt scholars in his in- 
famous school. Every day some unfortu- 
nate sailor was knocked down or beaten, 
‘* Bloody Dick’? had made a study of the 
science of torture, and often put in prac- 
tice cruelties that in their devilish ingenu- 
ity made the Old World inquisitors seem 
but dullards at their trade. Graver crimes 
than the infliction of bodily torture were 
moreover frequent. Off Hatteras, while I 
and three others were furling the main- 
topgallant sail—it blowing heavily at the 
time—the second mate, enraged at the de- 
lay caused by the stiffness of the frozen 
sail, came aloft to hasten our movements, 
and standing in the slings of the yard de- 
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liberately kicked the sailor nearest him 
until he lost his balance and fell over- 
board. ‘* That’s the second wan gone,” 
said ‘* Turpentine Jack,’’ the man whose 
ribs had been broken on a furmer voyage. 
‘** He'll have lots of company before we 
reach the Horn.”’ A week afterward an- 
other man was so severely beaten on the 
head with a handspike that he died raving 
mad, About the same time the cap- 
tain became exasperated at the slowness 
of the sailor who was passing the weather 
earing while reefing the mizzen-topsail, 
and, going into the cabin, returned with a 


‘pistol and shot the man, who fell over- 


board dying or dead. The shot was really 
an excellent one in view of the distance 
and the uneasy pitching of the vessel, 
and ‘** Bloody Dick ’’ seemed quite proud 
of it. In one way or another the number 
of our crew steadily diminished, and when 
we reached Cape Horn seven men had 
died, either directly or indirectly from the 
effects of their inhuman treatment. Our 
crew at the outset was far smaller than it 
should have been for the efficient working 
of so large a ship, and 1 began to fear that 
the black cook’s prophecy might prove 
true when he said, ** Bloody Dick won’t 
leave enough of you fellers to work her 
into port. He’ll have to put me and the 
stewardess into his watch.”’ 

For though we had no passengers, we 
had a stewardess—a slight, sad-eyed, 
though rather pretty woman, whose gay 
ribbons sometimes fluttered on the deck. ~ 
** Bloody Dick ’’ did not except her from the 
cruel treatment which he gave to his crew, 
and the cook, who had access to the cabin, 
swore that he had seen the captain more 
than once strike her in the face. 

All this time Bill and myself had been 
extremely fortunate. A few blows had 
fallen to our share, but neither of us had 
much reason tocomplain. One day, how- 
ever, two of the men dragged Bill for- 
ward from the wheel utterly insensible, 
and with his handsome face beaten out of 
recognition. According to the story of 
one of the two, Bill was at the lee wheel 
—two men being needed to steer the ship 
in heavy weather—when the stewardess 
came on deck. It had so happened that 
he had never before seen her since leaving 
port. As he caught sight of her face he 
uttered a cry, and letting go the wheel 
ran toward her. The woman in her turn 
gave a shriek and ran below. Then the 
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captain and the second mate set upon 
him, and beat him until they were tired. 

Bill was on deck again the next day, 
and [ took an opportunity of asking him 
the reason of his extraordinary conduct. 
But he would give me no satisfactory ex- 
planation. He insisted that he had never 
noticed the woman, and that he left the 
wheel because he wanted some tobacco. 
Of course I knew that this was untrue, 
but he evidently had his reasons for refus- 
ing to be communicative, and [ had grown 
so warmly attached to him that [ did not 
press him further on a subject which was 
clearly painful to him. But from this 
time he grew silent and moody. All his 
gay spirits, that had kept heart in us even 
in the horrors of that slaughter-ship, van- 
ished. ‘The men adopted the theory that 
his brain had been affected by his injuries. 
However, he never relaxed in his prompt 
performance of duty, and never again 
committed a fault which could give our ty- 
rants an excuse for maltreating him. 

One night Bill and I came on deck, when 
we heard shrieks issuing from the cabin. 
Neither of us spoke a word, but Bill’s face 
grew set and fierce in the moonlight. In the 
morning I noticed that he had a whispered 
conference with the cook, and that after- 
wards he was more than usually silent 
and unapproackable. He had moreover a 
dangerous look in his face. One would 
have said that the man was meditating 
some desperate enterprise. It is doubtful 
if at this time he had formed the wild 
scheme which he afterward attempted to 
execute. He was, however, a desperate 
man, who might at any moment throw off 
the mask of quiet obedience, if the motive 
and opportunity were at hand. 

Once I fancied that I saw him talking 
with the stewardess in the shadow of the 
house amidships ; but when I approached 
him a little while afterward he was quite 
alone. He affected complete ignorance of 
the miserable woman, whose relation to 
‘* Bloody Dick ’’ was evident, and could 
not be drawn into conversation about her. 
She rarely came on deck, and Bill and I, 
who were in the same watch, scarcely ever 
caught a glimpse of her. At last, how- 
ever, an afternoon arrived when we two 
were sitting on the lee side of the quarter- 
deck mending a split sail; we were work- 
ing rapidly and silently when ‘ Bloody 
Dick ” appeared, followed with evident re- 
luctance by the woman. They stood near 
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the companionway, and the captain plain 
ly spoke to her of Bill, fer he pointed 
toward him as he was questioning her. 
We could not hear his questions nor her 
answers, but the latter threw ‘* Bloody 
Dick” into one of his quiet, devilish 
rages. He turned on her with a torrent 
of the foulest language spoken in soft and 
measured accents, apd ordered her below. 
Then he approached Bill, and kicked him 
till he grew weary of the exercise. Nei- 
ther of us said a word, as remonstrance 
would only have made matters worse. 
The sailor that is in the power of a brutal 
captain has no possible redress at sea. No 
one dare lift a finger to protect him, and 
there are no police to answer his ery for 
help. 

A few nights afterward Bill came to 
me in the first watch, and drawing me 
apart from the other men said to me: 

** You’re my friend, and I’m proud of it, 
for you’ve been something a sight 
better than a sailor before you came to 
this. I was a decent man too, once, but 
I was ruined by a woman. I wasn’t a 
gentleman, you understand, bat my dad 
was a respectable man, and my mother 
was as nice a woman as there was in Lon- 
don. I grew up at home, and was in 
dad’s shop selling groceries and keeping 
myself pretty straight. I didn’t drink in 
them days, you understand, and I wasa 
quiet, hard-working young fellow, only I 
was fool enough to get married. 
I warn’t twenty years old, mind you, and 
she was three years younger than me—the 
prettiest girl in the Tower Hamlets. And 
by ——- she was innocent and good when 
I knew her, and she was fond of me too, 
till she got her head filled with notions of 
being a fine lady. It was an Injee mate, 
one of Green’s fellows—them chaps that 
wears uniforms and gold lace. He ruined 
her. He made her think I warn’t enough 
of a swell for her, and——Well! the 
end of it was she left me, and everybody 
knew she went off with the Injee fellow. 
Give me some tobacco, will you? I ean’t 
think of her without chewing like 
Well! I went just mad about that woman. 
I took to drinking day and night till I see 
that my folks was as miserable about me 
as I was about her. So I says one day, 
* Dad, I’ll never disgrace you as she has 
me. I’m a-going to sea, and you'll never 
hear of me till I can tell you I’ve choked 
the Villain that ruined her.’ So I 
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went to sea. That's three years ago, and 
I've been knocking round ever since.”’ 

** Have you ever found the man?” I 
asked, 

** Not yet,’’ he answered ; ‘* but—but ”’ 
—and he seemed unable to speak. 

** But what, Bill?”’ said I. ‘‘ Speak 
out, old man; you know you can trust 
me.”’ 

** T’ve found her,’’ he answered ; ** she’s 
aboard this ship. The girl the old man 
licks when he’s tired of licking us is my 
little Nell.’’ Here he walked suddenly 
away from me, and stood alone by the 
fore-rigging, his head bent upon his arm. 
By and by he came back to me, and went 
on with the story. ‘* She knows me, and 
she ain’t afraid of me. I couldn’t hurt 
her, you know. I've had a talk with her, 
and she hates ‘ Bloody Dick’ worse than 
we do. He won’t beat heragain, though.”’ 

*¢* How do you know that?’’ I asked. 

** Because,’’ he replied fiercely, ‘* he’s a 
dead man before twenty-four hours is over. 
I’ve got the whole thing fixed. The men are 
all in it but you. I warn’t going to say 
a word to you about it, so as you’d be all 
right if we failed. But we ain’t going to 
fail. To-morrow night we'll take this ship, 
or there won’t be men enough left to sail 
her.’’ 

** But, Bill! ’’ I urged, ‘‘ you’ve lost 
your senses, man. You'll ruin the whole 
of us. If you can trust the men to follow, 
which I don’t believe you can, for they’ve 
no heart left in them, what could you do? 
You’d be hung if you took the ship into 
port; besides, none of us can navigate 
her.”’ 

‘¢ Burn her,”’ he replied, ‘‘ and take to 
the boats. We're onthe Pacific now, and 
you can cruise all over it in a small boat. 
When we’re picked up and swear the 
officers went down with the ship, who’s to 
prove the contrary?” 

‘¢ Bill,”’ said I, earnestly, ‘‘don’t do 
this mad thing. I won't betray you, 
though I won’t join you. Whether you 
fail or not, we shall be worse off than we 
are now.” 

**And the woman,’’ he demanded 
hoarsely—‘‘ what's to become of her? ”’ 

I was silent, for after what he had said, 
how could I tell him that she was not 
worth the danger and crime of mutiny and 
murder ? 

“*T love her yet,’’ Bill continued ; ‘‘ she 
was such a young bit of a thing that I 
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can’t help forgiving her. And she’s had 
such a hell of a life since the Injee mate 
was drowned in the Hoogly. Do you 
suppose I’m going to stand still and let 
* Bloody Dick’ hammer her whenever he 
pleases?” 

Here we were called to shorten sail, 
and our conversation came to an end. 
Bill did not speak to me again that night, 
nor the next day. [I anxiously awaited 
the approach of the following night. So 
far as ** Bloody Dick ’’ was concerned, [ 
would not have lifted a finger to save him ; 
bat I knew how mad and hopeless any at- 
tempt at mutiny must necessarily be. 

The next day, soon after one o’clock, 
when all hands were on deck—for on the 
Golden Arrow, whether the weather was 
fair or foul, all hands were kept at work 
in the afternoon—I was aloft reeving a new 
leech-line to the mizzen-topsail. 1 was 
not looking for any demonstration on the 
part of the mutineers until nightfall, and 
therefore, though I saw Bill and the rest 
of the crew gathered together on the fore- 
castle, 1 did not suspect that any out- 
break was at hand. Presently, however, 
the group separated, and five men, Bill 
leading them, came aft. together, the 
others remaining on the forecastle. The 
five approached the quarter-deck, where 
** Bloody Dick ’”’ was pacing up and down, 
and the mate was leaning over the rail 
speaking to the second mate, who was in 
the mizzen-chains examining a defective 
dead-eye. Suddenly Bill threw himself, 
knife in hand, on the captain, while two of 
his companions attacked the mate, and 
the other two, armed with iron belaying- 
pins, stood at the companionway ready to 
strike down the third and fourth officers, 
should the noise bring them up from their 
dinner below. I ceased working, and 
watched the scene. The mate made a 
stout defence, though taken completely by 
surprise ; but he was soon overpowered 
and beaten down. The second mate, 
however, sprang over the bulwarks, and 
unarmed rushed gallantly to his rescue. 
Meanwhile, Bill had planted a severe stab 
in the captain’s left shoulder. ‘* Bloody 
Dick,”’ bully though he was, did not know 
the meaning of fear. He sprang back- 
ward from the sailor’s first attack, and 
striking him a terrific blow under the chin 
he sent him heavily to the deck, Draw- 
ing a revolver, be instantly fired at him, 
and then turning to the aid of the second 
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mate shot both his assailants. The two 
men at the companionway, seeing the 
fate of their comrades, turned to fly just 
us the two officers from below rushed on 
deck. The captain’s unerring pistol struck 
one of the fugitives down dead, and the 
other, seeing that the game was hopeless, 
hurled his belaying-pin at the nearest of 
his pursuers, and leaping overboard sank 
instantly out of sight. The mutiny had 
hardly lasted five minutes and not one of the 
mutineers remained unhurt. It was plain 
that at the last moment Bill had been 
deserted by all except his five desperate 
comrades. [ was not surprised at this. 
We were slaves, and slaves are usually 
cowards, Moreover, the man who en- 
gages ina mutiny knows that even if he 
succeeds he puts a rope about his neck. 
Few think it worth while to engage ina 
desperate battle in order to exchange the 
certainty of being beaten at sea for the 
probability of being hung ashore. 

As soon as the fight was over all hands 
were called aft, myself included, and 
** Bloody Dick,’’ with his smoking revoly- 
er in his hand, demanded to know who 
were concerned in the conspiracy? So 
great was the terror which this man exer- 
cised, that the men stood silent and irreso- 
lute, lacking even the spirit to deny their 
crime. Bill, however, who was lying on 
the deck with a ball through his spine, 
answered for them. ‘They were all in 
it except him,’’ he said, pointing to me; 
‘** but the d——d cowards went back on 
me when there was a fight on hand. He 
(still meaning myself) is the only man 
who didn’t know what we meant to do, 
and that I'll swear to.” 

** Bloody Dick ’’ looked at us for a few 
moments with a smile of the bitterest con- 
tempt, and then ordered us forward. 
‘* Heave those carcasses overboard,” he 
continued, turning to the mates—‘‘ the 
whole of them, mind, whether they've 
crouked or not. Overboard with them.” 
Spurning one of the bodies with his foot, 
he went below. 
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But as the barbarous order was about 
to be executed, the stewardess rushed wild- 
ly on deck and threw herself on Bill’s dying 
form, crying and weeping in passionate 
grief. 

Bill’s arm stole slowly and weakly 
about her neck. ‘‘ Don’t take onso, dar- 
ling,” he said. ‘I did it for your sake. 
Don’t mind me.”’ 

*¢ Oh, Bill, dear Bill,’’ she sobbed, ‘1 
have killed you, I have killed you! You 
can’t forgive me now.”’ 

**T do forgive you free and earnest,’’ he 
answered. ‘* You was only a child any- 
how, and perhaps I didn’t treat you kind 
enough. ‘Tell me you love me now, and 
I die all right.”’ 

‘*T do love you,”’ she cried, ‘‘ my dear 
old Bill. They shan’t take you from me. 
If you die, I'll die too.” 

A sweet smile passed over Bill’s face, 
and his hand played with her disordered 
hair. ‘* Let mesee Jim,”’ he said faintly, 
without, however, taking his arm from the 
woman’s neck. 

I bent down to him in spite of the pres- 
ence of the officers, and he whispered, 
‘* We've stove in the water tanks, and 
you'll have to put into port for water. 
Get Nell out of this if you can.’’ 

The mates roughly dragged the shriek- 
ing woman away, and one of them carried 
her into the cabin. I reluctantly obeyed 
the order to go forward, and from the 
forecastle I saw the living and the dead 
cast overboard. Thus ended the mutiny 
of the Golden Arrow, 

As Bill had said, the fresh water tanks 
had been tampered with, and five days 
afterward we put into Valparaiso for a 
new supply. Here I with most of the 
crew deserted the ship at once, and 
** Bloody Dick ’’ did not care to pursue 
us. Of the woman I never heard again, 
She did not show herself after the mutiny, 
Poor Bill! I never think of him without 
wondering why it is that the gentlest and 
kindest souls are the very ones whom 
yain and silly women deceive and ruin, 
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story begins properly, I suppose, 

with my journey, and my journey 
began properly at Lucerne. It had been 
on the point of beginning a number of 
times before. About the middle of August 
I actually started. I had been putting it 
off from day to day in deference to the 
opinion of several discreet friends, who 
solemnly assured me that a man of my 
make would never outweather the rage of 
an Italian August. But ever since decid- 
ing to winter in Italy, instead of subsid- 
ing unimaginatively upon Paris, I had 
had a standing quarrel with Switzerland. 
What was Switzerland after all? Little 
else but brute Nature surely, of which at 
home we have enough and to spare. 
What we seek in Europe is Nature refined 
and transmuted to art. In Switzerland, 
what a pale historic coloring; what a 
penury of relics and monuments! I pined 
for a cathedral or a gallery. Instead of 
dutifully conning my Swiss Biideker, I 
had fretfully deflavored my Murray’s North 
Italy. Lucerne indeed is a charming little 
city, and [ had learned to know it well. 
1 had watched the tumbling Reuss, blue 
from the melting pinnacles which know the 
blue of heaven, come rushing and swirling 
beneath those quaintly-timbered bridges, 
vaulted with mystical paintings in the 
manner of Holbein, and through the sev- 
ered mass of the white, compact town. 
I had frequented the great, bald, half- 
handsome, half-hideous church of the 
Jesuits, and listened in the twilight 
to the seraphic choir which breathes 
through its mighty organ-tubes. I had 
taken the most reckless pleasure in 
the fact that this was Catholic Switz- 
erland. I had strolled and restrolled 
across the narrow market-place at Altorf, 
and kept my countenance in the presence 
of that ludicrous plaster-cast of the genius 
loci and his cross-bow. I had peregrinated 
further to the little hamlet of Biirglen, 
and peeped into the frescoed chapel which 
commemorates the hero’s natal scene, I 
had also investigated that sordid lake-side 
sanctuary, with its threshold lapped by 
the waves and its walls defiled by cock- 
neys, which consecrates the spot at which 


the great mountaineer, leaping from among 
his custodians in Gesler’s boat, spurned 
the stout skiff with his invincible heel. 
I had contemplated from the deck of the 
steamer the images of the immortal trio, 
authors of the oath of liberation, which 
adorn the pier at Brunnen. I had so- 
journed at that compact little State of 
Gersau, sandwiched between the lake and 
the great wall of the Righi, and securely 
niched somewhere in history as the smal!- 
est and most perpetual of republics. The 
traveller’s impatience hereabouts is quick- 
ened by his nearness to one of the greatest 
of the Alpine highways. Here he may 
catch a balmy side-wind, stirred from the 
ranks of southward-trooping pilgrims. The 
Saint Gothard route begins at Lucerne, 
where you take your place in the diligence 
and register your luggage. I used to 
fancy that a great wave of Southern life 
rolled down this mighty channel to expira 
visibly in the blue lake, and ripple te 
its green shores. I used to imagine great 
gusts of warm wind hovering about the 
coach office at Fiuelen, scented with 
oleander and myrtle. I used to buy at 
Fluelen, ts the great peril of my digestion, 
certain villanous peaches aud plums, of- 
fered by little girls at the steamboat land- 
ing, and of which it was currently whis- 
pered that they had ripened on those fur- 
ther Italian slopes. 

One fine morning T marked my luggage 
Milan! witha great imaginative flouris 
which may have had something to do with 
my subsequent difficulty in recovering it 
in the Lombard capital, banished it for a 
fortnight from sight and mind, and em- 
barked on the steamboat at Lucerne with 
the interval’s equipment in a knapsack. 
It is noteworthy how readily, on leaving 
Switzerland, I made my peace with it. 
What a pleasure-giving land it is, in truth ! 
Besides the massive glory of its mountains, 
how it heaps up the measure of delight 
with the unbargained grace of town and 
tower, of remembered name and deed! 
As we passed away from Lucerne, my 
eyes lingered with a fresher fondness than 
before upon an admirable bit of the civie 
picturesque—a great line of mellow-stuc- 
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coed dwellings, with verdurous water-steps 
and grated basements, rising squarely 
from the rushing cobalt of the Reuss, It 
was a palpable foretaste of Venice, Iam 
not ashamed to say how soon | began to 
look out fur premonitions of Italy. It 
was better to begin too soon than too late ; 
s», to miss nothing, | began to note ** sen- 
sations’’ at Altorf, the historic heart of 
Helvetia. I remember here certain formal 
bargher mansions, standing back from the 
dusty highroad beyond spacious, well- 
swept courts, into which the wayfarer 
glances through immense gates of an- 
tique wrought iron. I had a notion that 
deserted Italian palazzos took the linger- 
ing sunbeams at somewhat such an angle, 
with just that coarse glare. 1 wondered of 
course who lived in them, and how they 
lived, and what was society in Altorf; 
longing plaintively, in the manner of 
roaming Americans, fora few stray crumbs 
from the native social board; with my 
fancy vainly beating its wings against the 
great blank wall, behind which, in travel- 
haunted Europe, all gentle private inter- 
ests nestle away from intrusion. Here, 
as everywhere, I was struck with the 
mere surface-relation of the Western tour- 
ist to the soil he treads. He filters and 
trickles through the dense social body in 
every possible direction, and issues forth 
at last the same virginal water drop. 
‘*Go your way,” these antique houses 
seemed to say, from their quiet courts and 
gardens; ‘*the road is yours and wel- 
come, but the land is ours, You may 
pass and stare and wonder, but you may 
never know us.’’? The Western tourist 
consoles himself, of course, by the reflec- 
tion that the gentry of Altorf and other 
ancient burghs gain more from the imagi- 
nation possibly than they might bestow 
upon it. 

I confess that so long asI remained in the 
land, as I did for the rest of the afternoon 
—a pure afternoon of late summer, charged 
with mellow shadows from the teeming 
verdure of the narrow lowland, beyond 
which to-morrow and Italy seemed merged 
in a vague bright identity—TI felt that I 
was not fairly under way. The land ter- 
minates at Amstaeg, where I lay that 
night. Early the next morning I attacked 


the mighty slopes. Just beyond Amstaeg, 
if | am not mistaken, a narrow granite 
bridge spans the last mountain-plunge of 
the Reuss; and just here the great white 
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road begins the long toil of its ascent. 
To my sense, these mighty Alpine high- 
ways have a grand poetry of theirown, I 
lack, doubtless, that stout stomach for 
pure loneliness which leads your genuine 
mountaineer to pronounce them a desecra- 
tion of the mountain stillness, As if the 
mountain stillness were not inviolable! 
Gleaming here and there against the dark 
sides of the gorges, unrolling their meas- 
ured bands further and higher, doubling 
and stretching and spanning, but always 
climbing, they break it only to the anx- 
ious eye. The Saint Gothard road is im- 
mensely long drawn, and, if the truth be 
told, somewhat monotonous. As you fol- 
low it to its uppermost reaches, the land- 
scape takes on a darker local color. Far 
below the wayside, the yellow Reuss tum- 
bles and leaps and foams over a perfect 
torture-bed of broken rock. The higher 
slopes lie naked and raw, or coated with 
slabs of gray. The valley lifts and nar- 
rows and darkens into the scenic moun- 
tain pass of the fancy. I was haunted as 
1 walked by an old steel plate in a French 
book that I used to look at as a child, 
lying on my stomach on the parlor floor. 
Under it was written ‘* Saint Gothard.”’ 
I remembered distinctly the cold, gray 
mood which this picture used to generate ; 
the same tone of feeling is produced by 
the actual scene. Coming at last to the 
Devil’s Bridge, I recognized the source 
of the steel plate of my infancy. You 
have no impulse here to linger fondly. 
You hurry away after a moment’s halt, 
with an impression fierce and chaotic as 
the place itself. A great torrent of wind, 
sweeping from a sudden outlet and snatch- 
ing uproar and spray from the mad torrent 
of water leaping in liquid thunderbolts 
beneath; a giddy, deafened, deluged stare, 
with my two hands to my hat, and a rapid 
shuddering retreat—these are my chief 
impressions of the Devil’s Bridge. If, on 
leaving Amstaeg in the morning, I had 
been asked whither I was bending my 
steps, ** To Italy!’’ I would have answer- 
ed, with a grand absence of detail. The 
radiance of this broad fact had quenched 
the possible side-lights of reflection. As 
I approached the summit of the pass, it 
became a profoundly solemn thought that 
I might, by pushing on with energy, lay 
my weary limbs on an Italian bed. There 
was something so delightful in the mere 
protracted, suspended sense of approach, 


























thut it seemed a pity to bring it to so 
abrupt a close, And then suppose, meta- 
physical soul of mine, that Italy should 
not, in vulgar parlance, altogether come 
up to time? Why not prolong awhile 
the possible bliss of ignorance—of illu- 
sion? Something short of the summit of 
the Saint Gothard pass, the great road 
of the Furca diverges to the right, passes 
the Rhone Cilacier, enters the Rhéne Val- 
ley, and conducts you to Brieg and the 
foot of the Simplon. Reaching in due 
course this divergence of the Furca road, 
[ tarried awhile beneath the mountain 
sky, debating whether or not delay would 
add to pleasure. I opened my Bideker 
aad read that within a couple of hours’ 
walk from my halting-place was the 
Albergo di San Gothardo, vaste et sombre 
auberye Italienne. To think of being at 
that distance from a vast, sombre Italian 
inn! On the other hand, there were some 
very pretty things said of the Simplon. I 
tossed up a napoleon; the head fell upper- 
most. I trudged away totheright. The 
road to the Furca lies across one of those 
high desolate plateaux which represent the 
hard prose of mountain scenery. Naked 
and stern it lay before me, rock and grass, 
without a shrub, without a tree, without 
a grace—like the dry bed of some gigan- 
tic river of prehistoric times. 

The stunted hamlet of Realp, beside 
the road dwarfed by the huge scale of 
things, seemed little more than s cluster 
of naked, sun-blackened bowlders. It 
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contained an inn, however, and the inn 


contained the usual Alpine larder of cold 
veal and cheese, and, as I remember, a 
very affable maid-servant, who spoke ex- 
cellent lowland French, and confessed in 
the course of an after-dinner conversation 
that the winters in Realp were un peu 
tristes. This conversation took place as L 
sat resting outside the door in the late af- 
ternoon, watching the bright, hard light 
of the scene grow gray and cold beneath a 
clear sky, and wondering to find humani- 
ty lodged in such an exaltation of desola- 
tion. 

The road of the Furca, as I discovered 
the next morning, is a road and little else. 
Its massive bareness, however, gives it an 
incontestable grandeur. The broad, ser- 
pentine terrace uncoils its slanting cor- 
dons with a multiplicity of curves and 
angles and patient reaches of circumven- 
tion, which give it the air of some wanton 
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revelry of engineering genius. Finally, af- 
ter a brief level of repose, it plunges down 
to the Rhéne Glacier. 1 had the good 
fortune to see this great spectacle on the 
finest day of the year. Its perfect beauty 
is best revealed beneath the scorching 
glare of an untempered sun. The sky was 
without a cloud—the air incredibly lucid. 
The glacier dropped its billowy sheet—a 
soundless tumult of whiteness, a torrent 
of rolling marble—straight from the blue 
of heaven to the glassy margin of the road, 
It seems to gather into its bosom the 
whole diffused light of the world, so that 
round about it all objects lose their color. 
The rocks and ills stand sullen and neu- 
tral; the lustre of the: sky is turned to 
blackness. At the little hotel near the 
glacier I waited for the coach to Brieg, 
and started thitherward in the early at 
ternoon, sole occupant of the coupé. 

Let me not, however, forget to com- 
memorate the French priest whom we 
took in at one of the squalid villages of 
the dreary Haut-Valais, through which 
on that bright afternoon we rattled so su- 
perbly. It was a Sunday, and through- 
out this long dark chain of wayside ham- 
lets the peasants were straddling stolidly 
about the little central place in the hid- 
eous festal accoutrements of the rustic 
Swiss. He came forth from the tavern, 
gently cleaving the staring crowd, accom- 
panied by two bro ‘her ecclesiastics. These 
were portly, elderly men; he was young 
and pale and priestly in the last degree. 
They had a little scene of adieux at the 
coach door. They whispered gently, 
gently holding each other's hands and 
looking lovingly into each other’s eyes, 
and then the two elders saluted their 
comrade on each cheek, and, as we de- 
parted, blew after him just the least little 
sacramental kiss. It was all, dramatic 
ally speaking, delightfully low in tone. 
Before we reached Brieg the young priest 
had gained a friend to console him for 
those he had lost. He proved to be a 
most amiable person; full of homely 
frankness and appealing innocence of 
mundane things; and invested withal 
with a most pathetic air of sitting there 
as a mere passive object of transmission— 
a simple priestly particle in the great ec- 
clesiastical body, transposed by the logic 
of an inscrutable thither! and thus! On 
learning that I was an American, he 
treated me so implicitly as a travelled 
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man of the world, that he almost per- 
suaded me for the time I was one. He 
was on pins and needles with his sense of 
the possible hazards of travel. He asked 
questions the most innocently saugrenues. 
He was convinced on general grounds that 
our driver was drunk, and that he would 
surely overturn us into the Rhéne. He 
seemed possessed at the same time with a 
sort of school-boy relish for the profane 
humor of things. Whenever the coach 
made a lurch toward the river-bank or 
swung too broadly round a turn, he would 
grasp my arm and whisper that our hour 
had come ; and then, before our pace was 
quite readjusted, he would fall to nursing 
his elbows and snickering gently to him- 
self. It seemed altogether a larger possi- 
bility than any he had been prepared for 
that on his complaining of the cold I 
should offer him the use of my overcoat. 
Of this and of other personal belongings 
he ventured to inquire the price, and in- 
deed seemed oppressed with the sudden 
expensiveness of the world. But now that 
he was fairly launched he was moving in 
earnest. He was to reach Brieg, if possi- 
ble, in time for the night diligence over 
the Simplon, which was to deposit him at 
the Hospice on the summit. 

By a very early hour the next morning 
I had climbed apace with the sun. Brieg 
was far below me in the valley. I had 
measured an endless number of the giant 
elbows of the road, and from the bosky 
flank of the mountain I looked down at 
nestling gulfs of greenness, cool with 
shade; at surging billows of forest crested 
with the early brightness; at slopes in 
light and cliffs in shadow; atall the heay- 
ing mountain zone which belongs to the 
verdant nearness of earth; and then 
straight across to the sacred pinnacles 
which take their tone from heaven. 

If weather could bless an enterprise, 
mine was biessed beyond words. It 
seemed to me that Nature had taken an in- 
terest in my little project and was deter- 
mined to do the thing handsomely. As I 
mounted higher, the light flung its daz- 
zling presence on all things. The air 
stood still to take it; the green glittered 
within the green, the blue burned beyond 
it; the dew on the forests gathered to dry 
into massive crystals, and beyond the bril- 
liant void of space the clear snow-fieids 
atood out like planes of marble inserted in 
a field of lapi+lazuli. The Swiss side of 
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the Simplon has the beauty of a boundless 
luxury of green; the view remains gentle 
even in its immensity. ‘The ascent is 
gradual and slow, and only when you 
reach the summit do you get a sense of 
proper mountain-grimness. On this fa- 
voring day of mine the snowy horrors of 
the opposite Aletsch Glacier seemed fair- 
ly to twinkle with serenity. It seemed to 
me when I reached the Hospice that I hal 
been winding for hours along the inner 
hollow of some mighty cup of verdure tu- 
ward a rim of chiselled silver crowned 
with topaz. At the Hospice | made bold 
to ask leave to rest. It stands on the bare 
topmost plateau of the pass, bare itself us 
the spot it consecrates, and stern as the 
courage of the pious brothers who admin- 
ister its charities, It broods upon the 
scene with the true, bold, convent look, 
with rugged yellow walls and grated win- 
dows, striving to close in human weakness 
from blast and avalanche, as in valleys 
and cities to close it in from temptation and 
pollution. A few St. Bernard dogs were 
dozing outside in the chilly sunshine. I 
climbed the great stone steps which lift 
the threshold above the snowland, and 
tinkled the bell of appeal. Here for a 
couple of hours 1 was made welcome to 
the cold, hard fare of the convent. There 
was to my mind a solemn and pleasant fit- 
ness in my thus entering ¢:urch-burdened 
Italy through the portal of the chureh, 
for from the convent door to the plain of 
Lombardy it was all to be downhill work. 
I seemed to feel on my head the hands of 
especial benediction, and to hear in my 
ears the premonition of countless future 
hours to be passed in the light of altar- 
candles, The inner face of the Hospice is 
well-nigh as cold and bare as the face it 
turns defiant to the Alpine snows. Hug» 
stone corridors and ungarnished rooms, in 
which poor unacclimatized friars must sit 
aching and itching with chilblains in high 
midsummer; everywhere that peculiar 
perfume of churchiness—the odeur de sa- 
cristie and essence of incense—which im- 
part throughout the world an especial 
pungency to Catholicism. Having the 
good fortune, as it happened, to be invited 
to dine with the Prior, I found myself in 
fine priestly company. A dozen of us sat 
about the board in the greasy, brick-paved 
refectory, lined with sombre cupboards 
of ponderous crockery, all in stole and cas 
sock but myself. Several of the brothers 
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were in transitu from below. Among 
them I had the pleasure of greeting my 
companion in the coupé to Brieg, slightly 
sobered perhaps by his relapse into the 
clerical ranks, but still timidly gracious 
and joyous. The Prior himself, however, 
especially interested me, so every inch 
was he a prior—a priest dominant and mil- 
itant. Ie was still young, and familiar, 
I should say, with the passions of youth ; 
tall and powerful in frame, stout-necked 
and small-headed, with a brave beak of a 
nose and closely placed, fine, but sinister 
eyes. The simple, childish cut of his 
black cassock, with its little linen band 
across his great pectoral expanse as he sat 
at meat, seemed to denote a fantustical, 
ironical humility. Was it a mere fancy 
of a romantic Yankee tourist that he was 
more evil than gentle? Heaven grant, I 
mused as I glanced at him, that his fierce 
and massive manhood be guided by the 
Lord’s example. What was such a man 
as that doing up there on a lonely moun- 
tain top, watching the snow clouds from 
closed windows and doling out restorative 
cognac to frost-bitten wagoners? He 
ought to be down in the hard, dense world, 
fighting and sinning for his mother 
Church, But he was one who could bide 
histime. Unless I’m scribbling nonsense, 
it will come. In deference probably to 
the esoteric character of a portion of the 
company, our conversation at dinner was 
not rigidly clerical. In fact, when my at- 
tention wandered back to its theme, I 
found the good brothers were talking of 
Alexandre Dumas with a delightfal air of 
protest and hearsay, and a spice of priest- 
ly malice. The great romancer, | believe, 
had among his many fictions somewhere 
promulgated an inordinate fiction touch- 
ing the manners and customs of the Hos- 
pice. The game being started, each of 
them said his say and cast his pebble, 
weighted always with an ‘ on dit,’’ and I 
was amazed to find they were so well qual- 
ified to reprobate the author of ‘* Monte 
Cristo.’”” When we had dined my young 
Frenchman came and took me by the arm 
and led me in great triumph over the 
whole convent, delighted to have some- 
thing to show me—me who had come from 
America and had lent him my overcont. 
When at last I bad under his auspices 
made my farewell obeisance to the Prior, 
and started on my downward course, he 
hore me company along the road. But 
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before we lost sight of the Hospice he gave 
me his fraternal blessing. ‘* Allons!’’ he 
was pleased to say, ‘* the next time I shall 
know an American ;’’ and he gathered up 
his gentle petticoat, and, as [ looked be- 
hind, I saw his black stockings frolicking 
back over the stones by a short cut to the 
monastery. 

I should like to be able to tell the vera- 
cious tale of that divine afternoon. | 
should like to be able to trace the soft 
stages by which those rugged heights melt 
over into a Southern difference. Now at 
last in good earnest I began to watch for 
the symptoms of Italy. Now that the 
long slope began to tend downward un- 
broken, it was not absurd to fancy a few 
adventurous tendrils of Southern growth 
might aave crept and clambered upward, 
At a short distance beyond the Hospice 
stands the little village of Simplon, where 
I believe the coach stops for dinner; the 
uttermost outpost, I deemed it, of the 
lower world, perched there like an empty 
shell, with its murmur not yet quenched, 
tossed upward and stranded by some 
climbing Southern wave. The little inn 
at the Italian end of the street, painted in 
a bright Italian medley of pink and blue, 
must have been decorated by a hand which 
had learned its cunning in the land of the 
fresco. The Italian slope of the Simplon 
road commands a range of scenery wholly 
different from the Swiss. The latter winds 
like a thread through the blue immengity ; 
the former bores its way beneath crag and 
cliff, through gorge and mountain crev- 
ice. But though its channel narrows and 
darkens, Italy nears and nears none the 
less. You suspect it first in—what shall 
I say ?—the growing warmth of the air, 
a fancied elegance of leaf and twig; a lit- 
tle while yet, and they will curl and wan- 
ton to your heart’s content. The famous 
Gorge of Gando, at this stage of the road, 
renews the sombre horrors of the Via 
Mala. The hills close together above 
your head, and the daylight filters down 
their corrugated sides from three inches 
of blue. The mad torrent of the Dau- 
ria, roaring through the straitened vale, 
fills it forever with a sounding din, as—to 
compare poetry to prose—a railway train 
a tunnel, Emerging from the Gorge of 
Cando, you fairly breathe Italian air. The 
gusta of a mild climate come wandering 
along the road to meet you. Lo! sud- 
denly, by the still wayyide, I came upon a 
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sensation; a little house painted a hot 
salmon color, with a withered pine-twig 
over the door in token of entertainment, 
and above this inscribed in square chirog- 
raphy—literally in Italics—Osteria! 1 
stopped devotedly to quaffa glass of sour 
wine to Italy gained. The place seemed 
wrapped in a desolation of stillness, save 
that as I stood and thumped the doorpost, 
the piping ery of a baby rose from the 
loft above and tickled the mountain echoes. 
Anon came clattering down the stairs a 
nursing mother of peasants; she gave me 
her only wine, out of her own bottle, out 
of her only glass. While she stood to 
wait on me, the terrible cry of her infant 
became so painful that [ bade her go and 
fetch him before he strangled; and in a 
moment she reappeared, holding him in 
her arms, pacified and utterly naked. 
Standing there with the little unswaddled 
child on her breast, and smiling simply 
from her glowing brow, she made a pic- 
ture which, in coming weeks, [ saw imi- 
tated more or less vividly over many an al- 
tar and in many a palace. Onward still, 
through its long-drawn evolutions, the 
valley keeps darkly together, as if to hold 
its own tv the last against the glittering 
breadth of level Lombardy. In trath, [ 
had gained my desire. If Italy meant 
stifling heat, this was the essence of Italy. 
The afternoon was waning, and the early 
shadows of the valley deepening into a 
dead summer night. But the hotter the 
better, and the more Italian! At last, ata 
turn in the road, glimpsed the first houses 
of a shallow village, pressed against the 
mountain wall. It was Italy—the Doga- 
na Isella! so I quickened my jaded steps. 
I met a young officer strolling along the 
road in sky-blue trousers, with a mous- 
tache & da Victor Emanuel, puffing a 
cigarette, and yawning with the sensuous 
ennui of Isella—the first of that swarm- 
ing company of warriors whose cerulean 
presence, in many a rich street-scene, 
in later hours touched up so brightly the 
foreground of the picture. A few steps more 
brought me to the Dogana, and to my first 
glimpse of those massive and shadowy ar- 
cades so delightfully native to the South. 
Here it was my privilege to hear for the first 
time the music of an Italian throat vibrate 
upon Italian air. ‘*Nothing to declare— 
niente?’’ asked the dark-eyed functionary, 
emerging from the arcade. ‘* Niente’’ 
seemed to me delicious; I would have told 
a fib for the sake of repeating the word, 
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Just beyond stood the inn, which seemed 
to me somehow not as the inns of Switzer- 
land, Perched something aloft against 
the hillside, a vague light tendency to 
break out into balconies and terraces and 
trellises seemed to enhance its simple fa- 
gade. Its open windows had an air of 
being familiar with Southern nights; 
with balmy dialogues, possibly, passing 
between languid ladies leaning on the 
iron rails, and lounging gentlemen, star- 
gazing from the road beneat! at their 
mistresses’ eyes. Heaven grant it should 
not be fastidiously neat, scrubbed and fur- 
bished and froéte like those prosy taverns 
on the Swiss lakes! Heaven was gener- 
ous. I was ushered into a room whereof 
the ceiling was frescoed with flowers and 
gems and cherubs, but whose brick-tiled 
floor would have been vastly amended by 
the touch of a wet cloth and broom. Af- 
ter repairing my toilet within the limits 
of my resources, I proceeded to order sup- 
per. The host, 1 remember, I decreed to 
have been the chef de cuisine of some 
princely house of Lombardy. He wore a 
grizzled moustache ard a red velvet cap, 
with little gold ear-rings. I could see 
him, under proper inspiration, whip a 
towel round his waist, turn back his 
sleeves, and elaborate a masterly pasticcio. 
‘*T shall take the liberty,’’ he said, “ of 
causing monsieur to be served at the same 
time with a lady.”’ 

** With a lady—an English lady?” 1 
asked. 

** An Italian lady. She arriyedan hour 
ago.’’ And mine host paused a moment 
and honored me with a genial smile. ‘* She 
is alone—she is young—she is pretty.”’ 

Stolid child of the North that I was, 
surely my smile of response was no match 
for his! But, nevertheless, in my heart 
I felt that fortune was kind. 1 went forth 
to stroll down the road while my repast 
was being served, and while daylight still 
lingered, to reach forward as far as possi- 
ble into the beckoning land beyond. Op- 
posite the inn the mountain stream, still 
untamed, murmured and tumbled between 
the stout parapet which edged the road 
and the wall of rock which enclosed the 
gorge. I felt indefinably curious, expect- 
ant, impatient. Ilere was Italy at last ; 
but what next? Was I to eat my supper 
and go contentedly to bed? Was there 
nothing [ could see, or do, or feel? I had 
heen deeply moved, but T was primed for 
a deeper emotion still. Would it come? 
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Along the road toward Domo d’Ossola the 
evening shadows deepened and settled, 
and filled the future with mystery. The 
future would take care of itself; but ah, 
for an intenser present! I stopped and 
gazed wistfully along the broad dim high- 
way. At thismoment I perceived beyond 
me, leaning against the parapet, the figure 
of a woman, alone and in meditation. 
Her two elbows rested on the stone coping, 
her two hands were laid against her ears 
to deaden the din of the stream, and her 
face, between them, was bent over upon 
the waters. She seemed young and come- 
ly. She was bare-headed ; a black organdy 
shawl was gathered round her shoulders ; 
her dress, of a light black material, was 
covered with a multitude of little puffs 
and flounces, trimmed and adorned with 
crimson silk. There was an air of intense 
meditation in her attitude ; I passed near 
her without her perceiving me. I ob- 
served her black-brown tresses, braided 
by a cunning hand, but slightly disar- 
ranged by travel, and the crumpled dis- 
order of her half-fantastic dress. She was 
a lady and an Italian; she was alone, 
young, and pretty ; was she possibly my 
destined companion? A few yards be- 
yond the spot at which she stood, I re- 
traced my steps; she had now turned 
round. As I approached her she looked 
at me from a pair of dark expressive eyes. 
Just a hint of suspicion and defiance ] 
fancied that at this moment they express- 
ed. ‘* Whoare you, what are you, roam- 
ing so close to me?’™ they seemed to 
murmur. We were alone in this narrow 
pass, I a new comer, she a daughter of the 
land ; moreover, her glance had almost 
audibly challenged me; _ instinctively, 
therefore, and with all the deference I 
was master of, | bowed. She continued 
to gaze for an instant ; then suddenly she 
perceived, I think, that I was utterly a 
fureigner and presumably a gentleman, 
and hereupon, briefly but graciously, she 
returned my salute. I went my way and 
reached the hotel. AsI passed in, I saw 
the fair stranger come slowly along the 
road as if also to enter the inn. In the 
little dining-room I found mine host of 
the velvet cap bestowing the finishing 
touches upon a small table set en téte-d- 
téte for two. I had heard, I had read, of 
the gracious loquacity of the Italian race 
and their sweet familiarities of discourse. 
Here was a chance to test the quality of 
the matter. The landlord, having poised 
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two fantastically folded napkins directly 
vis-di-vis, glanced at me with a twinkle 
in his eye which seemed to bespeak recog- 
nition of this cunning arrangement, 

** A propos,” I said, * this lady with 
whom I am to dine? Does she wear a 
black dress with red flounces?” 

** Precisely, Signore. You have already 
had a glimpse of her? A pretty woman, 
isn’t it so?” 

‘* Extremely pretty. Who is the lady?” 

**Ah!’? And the landlord turned back 
his head and thrust out his chiy, with 
just the least play of his shoulders. 
‘*That’s the question! A lady of that 
age, with that face and those red flounces, 
who travels alone—not even a maid—you 
may well ask who she is! She arrived 
here an hour ago in a carriage from Domo 
d’Ossola, where, her vetturino told me, 
she had arrived only just before by the 
common coach from Arona. But though 
she travels by the common vehicle, she is 
not a common person; one may vee that 
with half an eye. She comes in great 
haste, but ignorant of the ways and means. 
She wishes to go by the diligence to Brieg. 
She ought to have waited at Domo, where 
she could have found a good seat. She 
didn’t even take the precaution of engag- 
ing one at the office there. When the 
diligence stops here, she will have to fare 
as she can. She is pretty enough indeed 
to fare very well—or very ill ; isn’t it so, 
Signore?’’ demanded the worthy Boni- 
fazio, as I believe he was named. ‘** Ah, 
but behold her strolling along the road, 
bare-headed, in those red flounces! What 
is one tosay? After dusk, with the dozen 
officers in garrison here watching the 
frontier! Watching the ladies who come 
and go, per Dio! Many of them, saving 
your presence, Signore, are your own 
compatriots. You'll not deny that som» 
of them are a little free—a little bold, 
What will you have? Out of their own 
country! What else were the use of 
travel? But this one; eh! she’s not out 
of her own country yet. Italians are 
Italians, Signore, up to the frontier—eh ! 
eh!*’ And the Signor Bonifazio indulged 
in a laugh the most goguenard. ‘‘ Never- 
theless, I have not hept an inn these 
twenty years without learning to know 
the sheep from the goats. This is an 
honorable lady, Signore; it is for that 
reason that I have offered to you to sup 
with her. The other sort! one can always 
sup with them !”’ 
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It seemed to me that my host’s fluent 
commentary was no meagre foretaste of 
Italian frankness. I approached the win- 
dow. The fair object of our conversation 
stood at the foot of the stone staircase 
which ascended to the inn door, with the 
toe of her shoe resting upon the first step. 
She was looking fixedly and pensively up 
the road toward Switzerland. Her hand 
clasped the knob of the iron balustrade and 
her slight fingers played an impatient 
measure. She had begun to interest me. 
Her dark eyes, intent upon the distant 
turn of the road, seemed to expand with a 
vague expectancy. Whom was she look- 
ing for? Of what romance of Italy was 
she the heroine? The maitre d’hdétel ap- 
peared at the head of the steps, and with 
a flourish of his napkin announced that 
the Signora was served. She started a 
little and then lightly shrugged her shoul- 
cers. At the same moment I caught her 
eye as 1 stood gazing from the window. 
With a just visible deepening of her 
color, she slowly ascended the steps. I 
was suddenly seized with a sense of being 
dingy, travel-stained, unpresentable to a 
woman socharming. I hastily retreated to 
my room, and, surveying myself in my 
dressing-glass, objurgated fortune that I 
lacked the wherewithal to amend my at- 
tire. But 1 could at least change my cra- 
vat. I had no sooner replaced my black 
neck-tie by a blue one than it occurred to 
me that the Signora would observe the 
difference; but what then? It would 
hardly offend her. With a timid hope 
that it might faintly gratify her as my 
only feasible tribute to the honor of her 
presence, I returned to the dining-room. 
She was seated and had languidly address- 
ed herself to the contents of her soup- 
plate. The worthy Bonifazio had adorned 
our little table with four lighted candles 
and a centre-piece of Alpine flowers. As 
I installed myself opposite my companion, 
after having greeted her and received a 
murmured response, it seemed to me that 
I was sitting down to one of those facti- 
tious repasts which are served upon the 
French stage, when the table has been 
moved close to the footlights, and the rav- 
ishing young widow and the romantic 
young artist begin to manipulate the very 
nodus of the comedy. Was the Signora 
a widow? Our attendant, with his crim- 
son cap, his well-salted discourse, his 
light-handed gestures, and his smile from 
behind the scenes, might have passed for a 
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classic valet de thédtre. T had the appe- 
tite of a man who had been walking since 
sunrise, but I found ample occasion, while 
I plied my “knife and fork, to inspect the 
Signora. She merely pretended to eat ; 
and to appeal, perhaps, from the over- 
flattering intentness of my vision, she 
opened an idle conversation with Bonifa- 
zio. I listened admiringly, while the 
glancing shuttle of Italian speech passed 
rapidly from lip to lip. It was evident, 
frequently, that she remained quite heed- 
less of what he said, losing herself forever 
in a kind of fretful intensity of thought. 
The repast was lung and multifarious, 
and as he time and again removed her 
plate with its contents untouched, mine 
host would catch my eye and roll up his 
own with an air of mock commiseration, 
turning back his thumb at the same mo- 
ment toward the region of his heart. ** Un 
coup de téte,”’ he took occasion to murmur 
as he reached over me to put downa dish. 
But the more I looked at the fair unknown, 
the more I came to suspect that the source 
of her unrest lay deeper than in the petu- 
lance of wounded vanity. Her face wore 
to my eye the dignity of a deep resolution 
—a resolution taken in tears and ecstasy. 
She was some twenty-eight years of age, 
I imagined ; though at moments a pain 
ful gravity resting upon her brow gave 
her the air of a woman who in youth has 
anticipated old age. How beautiful she 
was by natural gift I am unable to say ; 
for at this especial hour of her destiny, 
her face was too Serious to be fair and too 
interesting to be plain. She was pale, 
worn, and weary-looking; but in the 
midst of her weariness there flickered a 
fierce impatience of delay and forced re- 
pose. She was a gentle creature, turned 
brave and adventurous by the stress of 
fate. It burned bright in her soft, grave 
eyes, this longing for the larger freedom 
of the tarrying morrow. A dozen chance 
gestures indicated the torment of her spi- 
rit—the constant rapping of her knife 
against the table, her bread crumbed to 
pieces but uneaten, the frequent change 
from posture to posture of her full and 
flexible figure, shifting through that 
broad range of attitude—the very gamut 
of gracefulness—familiar to Italian women. 

The repast advanced without my finding 
a voice to address her. Her secret puzzled 
me, whatever it was, but I confess that I 
was afraid of it. A coup de téte! Heaven 
only knew how direful a coup!’ My mind 
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was flooded by the memory of the rich ca- 
pacity of the historic womanhood of Italy. 
I thought of Lucrezia Borgia, of Bianca 
Capello, of the heroines of Stendahl. My 
fair friend seemed invested with an atmos- 
phere of candid passion, which placed her 
quite apart from the ladies of my own 
land. The gallant soul of the Signor Boni- 
fuzio, however, had little sufferance for 
this pedantic view of things. Shocked by 
my apparent indifference to the privilege 
of my rare position, he thrust me by the 
shoulders into the conversation. The 
Signora eyed me for a moment not ungra- 
ciously, and then, ‘*Do you understand 
Italian? ’’ she asked. 

[had come to Italy with an ear quite un- 
attuned, of course, to the spoken tongue ; 
but the mellow cadence of the Signora’s 
voice rang in upon my senses like music. 
‘*T understand you,’’ I said. 

She looked at me gravely, with the air 
of a woman used to receive compliments 
without any great flutter of vanity. ‘* Are 
you English?” she abruptly asked. 

** English is my tongue.’’ 

‘¢ Have you come from Switzerland ?”’ 

‘*He has walked from Brieg!’’ pro- 
claimed our host. 

** Ah, you happy men, who can walk— 
who can ruan—who needn’t wait for coaches 
and conductors!’’ The Signora uttered 
these words with a smile of acute though 
transient irony. They were followed by 
a silence. Bonifazio, seeing the ice was 
broken, retired with a flourish of his nap- 
kin and a contraction of his eyelids as 
much in the nature of a wink as his re- 
spect for me, for the Signora, and for him- 
self allowed. What was the motive of 
the Signora’s impatience? I had a pre- 
sentiment that I should learn. ‘lhe Ital- 
ians are confidential; of this I had al- 
ready received sufficient assurance; and 
my companion, with her lucid eye and her 
fine pliable lips, was a bright example of 
the eloquent genius of her race. She sat 
idly pressing with her fork the crimson 
substance out of a plateful of figs, without 
raising them to her lips. 

** You are going over into Switzerland,’’ 
I said, ‘‘and you are in haste.”’ 

She eyed me a minute suspiciously. 
** Yes, I’m in haste! ’’ 

**T, who have just begun to feel the 
charm of Italy,” I rejoined, ‘ can hardly 
understand being in haste to leave it.’’ 

‘The charm of Italy!’ eried the Si- 
gnora, witha slightly cynical laugh. ‘* For- 
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eigners have a great deal to say about 
es 

‘*But you, a good Italian, certainly 
know what we mean.’ 

She shrugged her shoulders—an opera- 
tion she performed more gracefully than 
any woman I ever saw, unless it be Mlle. 
Madeleine Brohan of the Théatre Frangais. 
** For me it has no charm! I have been 
unhappy here. Happiness for me is there!”’ 
And with a superb nod of her head she 
indicated the T'ransalpine world. Then, 
as if she had spoken a thought too freely, 
she rose suddenly from her chair and 
walked away to the window. She step- 
ped out on the narrow balcony, looked 
intently for an instant up and down the 
road and at the band of sky above it, 
and then turned back into the room. 
I sat in my place, divided between my 
sense of the supreme sweetness of figs 
and my wonder at my companion’s mys- 
tery. ‘*It’s a fine night!’’ she said. 
And with a little jerk of impatience she 
flung herself into an arm-chair near the 
tabie. She leaned back, with her skirt 
making a great wave around her and her 
arms folded. I went oneating figs. There 
was a long silence, ‘* You’ve eaten at 
least a dozen figs. You'll be ill!”’ said 
the Signora at last. 

This was friendly in its frankness. ‘* Ah, 
if you only knew how I enjoy them!” | 
cried, laughing. ‘‘ They are the first I 
ever tasted. And this the first Asti wine. 
We don’t have either in the North. If 
figs and Asti wine are for anything in your 
happiness, Signora,’’ I added, ** you had 
better not cross the Alps. See, the figs 
are all gone. Do you think it would hurt 
me to have any more? ”’ 

**Truly,’’ cried the Signora, ‘‘ I don’t 
know what you English are made of! ”’ 

** You think us very coarse, and given 
up altogether to eating and drinking?”’ 
She gave another shrug tempered by a 
smile. ‘* To begin with, I am not an 
Englishman. And in the second place, 
you’d not call me coarse if you knew—if 
you only knew what I feel this evening. 
Eh! such thick-coming fancies ! ’’ 

‘*What are your fancies?’’ she de- 
manded, with a certain curiosity gleam- 
ing in her dark eye. 

‘“*T must finish this Asti!’’ This I pro- 
ceeded to do. I am very glad I did, 
moreover, as I borrowed from its mild and 
luscious force something of the courage 
with which I came to express myself, ‘J 
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don't know how it is that ['m talking 
Italian at rate. Somehow the 
words come tome, L know it only from 
books, I have never taiked it,”’ 

** You speak as well,’’ the Signora gra- 
ciously wflirmed, ** as if you had lived six 
months in the country.” 

** Jlalfan hour in your society,’’ said I, 
** is as profitable as six months elsewhere.” 

** Bravo!’ she responded, * An Ltal- 
ian himself couldn’t say it better.’’ 

Sitting before me in the vague candle- 
light, beautiful, pale, dark-browed, sad, 
the Signora seemed to me an incorporate 
image of her native land, I had come to 
pay it my devotions. Why not perform 
them at her feet? ‘*I have come on a 
pilgrimage,’’ I said. ‘To understand 
what [ mean, you must have lived, as [ 
have lived, in a land beyond the seas, bar- 
ren of romance and grace. This Italy of 
yours, on whose threshold I stand, is the 
home of history, of beauty, of the arts—of 
all that makes life splendid and sweet. 
italy, for us dull strangers, is a magic 
word. We cross ourselyes when we pro- 
nounce it. We are brought up to think 
that when we have earned leisure and rest 
—at some bright hour, when fortune 
smiles—we may go forth and cross oceans 
and mountains and see on Italian soil the 
primal substance—the Platonic ‘ idea ’— 
of our consoling dreams and our richest 
fancies. I have been brought up in these 
thoughts. The happy hour has come to 
me—Heaven be praised !—while I am still 
young and strong and sensitive. Here I 
sit for the first time in the enchanted air 
in which love and faith and art and 
knowledge are warranted to become deep- 
er passions than in my own chilly clime, 
I begin to behold the promise of my 
dreams. It’s Italy. How can I tell you 
what that means to one of us? Only see 
ilready how fluent and tender of speech 
I’ve become, The air has a perfume; 
everything that enters my soul, at every 
sense, is a suggestion, a promise, a per- 
formance, But the best thing of all is 
that [ have met you, bella donna! If I 
were to tell you how you seem to me, you 
would think me either insincere or imper- 
tinent. Ecco!”’ 

She listened to me without changing her 
attitude or without removing her fathom- 
less eyes from my own. Their blue-black 
(lepths, indeed, seemed to me the two 
wells of poetic unity, from which I drew 
my somewhat transcendental allocution. 


such a 
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She was puzzled, I think, and a little 
amused, but not offended. Anything 
from an Inglese! But it was doubtless 
grateful to feel these rolling waves of sen- 
timent break softly at her feet, chained as 
she was, like Andromeda, to the rock of a 
lonely passion, With an admirable ab- 
sence of minauderie, ‘* How is it that I 
seem to you, Signore? ’’ she asked. 

I left my place and came round and 
stuud in front of her, ** Ever since I could 
use my wits,’’ I said, ‘* 1 have done little 
else tian fancy dramas and romances and 
love-tales, and lodge them in Ltaly. You 
seem to me as the heroine of ail my sto- 
ries.”’ 

‘Tiere was perhaps a slight movement 
of coquetry in her reply: ** Your stories 
must have been very dull, Signore,’’ and 
she gave a sad smile. 

** Nay, in future,’ I said, ‘* my hero- 
ines shall be more like you than ever. 
Where do you come from?’ I seated 
myself’ in the chair she had quitted. 
** But it’s none of my business,’’ 1 added. 
‘* From anywhere. in Milan or Venice, 
in Bologna or Florence, Rome or Naples, 
every grave cid palazzo | pass, I shall 
fancy your home. I’m going the whole 
length of Italy. My soul, what things I 
shall see! ”’ 

‘‘You please me, Signore. I say te 
you what I wouldn't say to another. 1 
came from Florence. Stall you surely go 
there?’ 

‘*T have reasons,’’ I said, ‘‘ for going 
there more than elsewhere. In Florence ”’ 
—and I hesitated, with a momentary hor- 
ror at my perfect unreserve—** in Flor- 
ence [am to meet my—my promessa spo- 
-.” ' 

The Signora’s face was instantly irra- 
diated by a generous smile. ‘* Ah! ’’ she 
said, as if now for the first time she really 
understood me. 

‘* As I say, she has been spending the 
summer at the Baths of Lucca. She 
comes to Florence with her mother in the 
middle of September.’ 

** Do you love her?”’ 

‘* Passionately.’’ 

‘* Ts she pretty ?”’ 

** Extremely. But not like you, 
fair, with blue eyes.”’ 

** How long since you have seen her? ’”’ 

‘* A year.” 

** And when are you to be married? ”’ 

‘In November, probably, in Rome.”’ 

She covered me for a moment with a 


Very 
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glance of the largest sympathy. ‘ Ah, 
what happiness! ’’ sbe cried abruptly. 

** After our marriage,’ I said, * we 
shall go down to Naples. Do you know 
Naples?” 

Instead of answering, she simply gazed 
at me, and her beautiful eyes seemed to 
grow larger and more liquid. Suddenly, 
while | sat in the benignant shadow of 
her vision, I saw the tears rise to her lids, 
Her face was convulsed and she burst into 
sobs. I remember that in my amazement 
and regret I suddenly lost my Italian. 
** Dearest lady,’’ I cried in my mother 
tongue, *‘ forgive me that I have troubled 
you. Share with me at least the sorrow 
that I have aroused.’”’ In an instant, 
however, she had brushed away her tears 
and her face had recovered its pale compo- 
sure. She tried even to smile. 

** What will you think of me?’ she 
asked. ‘* What do you think of me al- 
ready?” 

‘*T think you are an extremely interest- 
ing woman. Youareintrouble. If there 
is anything I can do for you, pray say the 
word,”’ 


She gave me her hand. I was on the 


point of raising it to my lips. ‘** No—a 
l’ Anglaise,” she said, and she lightly 


shook my own. ‘‘I like you—you’re an 
honest man—you don’t try to make love 
to me. I should like to write a note to 
your promessa sposa to tell her she may 
trust you. You can’t help me. I have 
committed myself to God and the Holy 
Virgin. They will help me. Besides, it’s 
only a little longer. Eh, it’s a long story, 
Signore! What is said in your country 
of a woman who travels alone at night 
without even a servant? ’’ 

** Nothing is said. It’s very common.”’ 

‘Ah! women must be very happy 
there, or very unhappy! Is it never sup- 
posed of a woman that she has a lover? 
That is worst of all.” 

‘*Fewer things are ‘supposed’ of 
women there than here. They live more 
in the broad daylight of life. They make 
their own law.” 

‘¢ They must be very good then—or very 
bad. So that a man of fancy like you, 
with a taste for romance, has to come to 
poor Italy, where he can suppose at leisure! 
But we are not all romance, I assure you. 
With me, I promise you, it’s no light- 
minded coup de téte.’’ And the Signora 
enforced her candid assurance with an al- 
most imperious nod. ‘I know what I’m 
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doing. Eh! I'm an old woman. I've 
waited and waited. But now my hour 
has come! Ah, the heavenly freedom of 
it! Ah, the peace—the joy! Just God, 
I thank thee!’’ And sitting back in 
her chair, she folded her hands on her 
bosom and closed her eyes in a kind of ec- 
stasy. Opening them suddenly, she per- 
ceived, I suppose, my somewhat intent 
and dilated countenance. Breaking then 
into a loud, excited laugh, ‘* How you 
stare at me!’’ she cried, ‘* You think 
I’ve at least poisoned my husband. No, 
he’s safe and sound and strong! On the 
contrary, I’ve forgiven him. I forgive 
him with all my heart, with all my soul ; 
there! I call upon you to witness it. I 
bear him no rancor. I wish never to 
think of him again; only let me never 
see him—never hear of him! Let him 
never come near me: I shall never trouble 
him! Hark!’ She had interrupted her- 
self and pressed her hand with a startled 
air upon my arm. [I listened, and in a 
moment my ear caught the sound of roll- 
ing wheels on the hard highroad. With 
a great effort at self-composure, appar- 
ently, she laid her fingeron herlips. * If 
it should be he—if it should be he! ’’ she 
murmured, ‘ Heaven preserve me! Do 
go to the window and see.”’ 

I complied, and perceived a two-horse 
vehicle advancing rapidly from the Italian 


quarter. ‘It’s a carriage of some sort 
from Italy,’’ I said. ‘* But what—whom 


do you fear?’’ 


She rose to her feet. ‘* That my hus- 
band should overtake me,’’ and she gave 
a half-frantic glance round the room, like 
a hunted stag at bay. ‘If it should be 
he, protect me! Dosomething, say some- 
thing—anything! Say I’m not fit to go 
back to him. He wants me because he 
thinks me good. Say I’m not good—to 
your knowledge. Oh, Signore—Holy Vir- 
gin!’’ Recovering herself, she sank into 
a chair, and sat stiff and superb, listening 
to the deepening sound of the wheels. 
The vehicle approached, reached the inn, 
passed it, and went on to the Dogana. 

** You’re safe,’ I said. ‘It’s not a 
posting-chaise, but a common wagon with 
merchandise.”’ 

With a hushed sigh of relief she passed 
her hand over her brow, and then looking 
at me: ‘I have lived these three days in 
constant terror. I believe in my soul he 
has come in pursuit of me; my hope is in 
my having gained time through his being 
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absent when I started. My nerves are 
broken. I have neither slept nor eaten, 
nor till now have I spoken. But I must 
speak! I’m frank; it’s good to take a 
friend when you find one.”’ 

I confess that to have been thus freely 
admitted by the fair fugitive into the 
whirling circle of her destiny was one of 
the keenest emotions of my life. ‘I know 
neither the motive of your flight nor the 
goal cf your journey,’’ [ answered ; ‘* but 
if I may help you and speed you, I will 
joyfully turn back from the threshold of 
Italy and give you whatever furtherance 
my company may yield. To go with 
you,”’ I added, smiling, ** will be to re- 
main in Italy, I assure you.” 

She acknowledged my offer with a 
glance more potent than words. ‘I’m 
going toa friend,’’ she said, after a si- 
lence. ‘* To accept your offer would be 
t» make friendship cheap. He is lying ill 
tt Geneva ; otherwise I shouldn’t be thus! 
But my head is on fire. This. reom is 
close; it smells of supper. Do ue the 
favor to accompany we into the air.’’ 

She gathered ner shawl about her 
shoulders, I offered her my arm, and we 
passed into the entry toward the door. 
In the doorway stood mine host, with 
his napkin under his arm. He drew him- 
self up as we approached, and, as if to 
deprecate a possible imputation of scandal, 
honored us with a bow of the most cere- 
monious homage. We descended the steps 
and strolled along the road toward the 
Swiss frontier. A vague remnant of day- 
light seemed to linger imprisoned in the 
narrow gorge. We passed the Dogana 
and left the village behind us. My 
thoughts reverted as we went, to the ach- 
ing blank of my fancy as I entered Isella 
an hour before. It seemed to palpitate 
now with a month’s experience. Beyond 
the village a narrow bridge spans the 
stream and leads to a path which climbs 
the opposite hillside. We diverged from 
the road and lingered on the bridge while 
the sounding torrent gushed beneath us, 
flashing in the light of the few stars which 
sparkled in our narrow strip of sky, like 
diamonds tacked upon a band of velvet. 
I remained silent, thinking a passive 
silence the most graceful tribute to the 
Signora’s generous intentions. ‘I will 
tell you all!’ she said at last. ‘* Do you 
think me pretty? But you needn’t an- 
swer. The less you think so, the more 
you'll say it. 1 was preity! Idoun’t pre- 
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tend to be so now. I have suffered too 
much. I have a miserable fear that when 
he sees me, after these three years, he’ll 
notice the loss of my beauty. But, pove- 
rino! he is perhaps too ill to notice any- 
thing. Heis young—a year younger than 
I—twenty-seven. He is a painter; he 
has a most beautiful talent. He loved me 
four years ago, befure my marriage. He 
was a friend of my poor brother, who was 
fatally wounded at the battle of Mentana, 
where he fought with Garibaldi. My 
brother, Giuseppino, was brought home 
with his wound; he died in a week. 
Ernesto came to make a drawing of his 
face before we lost it forever. It was not 
the first time I had seen him, but it was 
the first time we understood each other. 
I was sitting by poor Giuseppino’s bedside, 
crying—crying! He, too, cried while he 
drew and made great blisters on the paper. 
I know where to look for them still. They 
loved each other devotedly. I, too, had 
loved my brother! for my mother was 
dead, and my father was not a mother— 
not even a father! Judge for yourself! 
We placed together the love which each 
of us had borne for Giuseppino, and it 
madea great love foreach other. It wasa 
misfortune ; but how could we help it? He 
had nothing but his talent, which as yet 
was immature. I had nothing at all but 
the poor little glory of my father’s being a 
Marchese, without a so/do, and my pretti- 
ness! But you see what has become of 
that! My father was furious to have 
given his only son to that scoundrel of a 
Garibaldi, for he is of that way of think- 
ing. You should have heard the scene he 
made me when poor Ernesto in despair 
asked leave to marry me. My husband, 
whom I had never seen or at least never 
noticed, was at that time in treaty for my 
hand. By his origin he was little better 
than a peasant, but he had made a fortune 
in trade, and he was very well pleased to 
marry a marchesina. It’s not every man 
who is willing to take a penniless girl ; it 
was the first chance and perhaps the best. 
So I was given over blindfold, bound hand 
and foot, to that brute. Eh! what I 
hadn’t brought in cash I had to pay down 
in patience. If I were to tell you what 
I’ve suffered these three years, it would 
bring tears to your eyes—Inglese as you 
are. But they are things which can’t be 
told. He is a peasant, with the soul of a 
p. .ant—the taste, the manners, the vices 
ofa, easant. It was my great crime that 
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I was proud. [ had much to be proud of. 
If I had only been a woman of his own 
sort! to pay him in hisowncoin! Ernesto, 
of course, had been altogether suppressed. 
Ile proposed to me to escape with him be- 
fore my marriage, and I confess to you 
that I would have done it if I could. I 
tried in vain; I was too well watched. I 
implored him then to go away till better 
days; and he at last consented to go to 
Paris and pursue his studies. A week 
after my marriage he came to bid me fare- 
well. My husband had taken me to Na- 
ples, to make me believe I was not 
wretched. Ernesto followed me, and I 
contrived to see him. It lasted three min- 
utes by the clock: I have not seen him 
since. In three years I have had five let- 
ters from him ; they are here in my dress. 
I am sure of his love; I don’t need to 
have him write, to tell me. I have an- 
swered him twice. These letters—seven 
in all, in three years !—are all my husband 
has to reproach me with. He is furious 
at not having more. He knows of course 
that I love another; he knows that to 
bear such things a woman must borrow 
strength somewhere. I have had faith, 
but it has not been all faith! My hus- 
band has none ; nothing is sacred to him, 
not the Blessed Virgin herself. If you 
were to hear the things he says about the 
Holy Father! I have waited and waited. 
I confess it, I have hoped at times that 
my husband would die. But he has the 
health of a peasant. He used to strike 
me—-to starve me—to lock me up without 
light or fire. I appealed to my father, 
but, I’m sorry to say it, my father is a 
coward! Heavenforgiveme! I’msaying 
dreadful things here! But, ah, Signore, 
let me breathe at last! I’ve waited and 
waited, as I say, for this hour! Heaven 
knows I have been good. Though I stand 
here now, I have not trifled with my duties. 
It’s not coquetry! I determined to en- 
dure as long as I could, and then to break 
—to break forever! A monthago strength 
and courage left me ; or rather, they came 
tome! I wrote to Ernesto that I would 
come to him. He answered that he would 
come down to meet me—if possible at 
Milan. Just afterwards he wrote me in a 
little scrawl in pencil that he had been 
taken ill in Geneva, and that if I could I 
must come alone, before he got worse. Here 
I am then, alone, pursued, frantic with 
ignorance and dread. Heaven only keep 
him til) 1 come. [ shall do the rest! 
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Exactly how I left home, I can’t tell you. 
It has been like adream! My husband— 
God be praised !—was obliged to make a 
short absence on business, of which I took 
advantage. My great trouble was get- 
ting a little money. I never have any. 
I sold a few trinkets for a few francs— 
hardly enough! The people saw I was 
too frightened to make a stand, so that 
they cheated me. But if I can only come 
to the end! I’m certain that my husband 
has pursued me. Once I get to Switzer- 
land, we can hide. Meanwhile I’m in a 
fever. I’ve lost my head. I began very 
weli, but all this delay has so vexed and 
confused me. I hadn’t even the wit to 
secure a place in the coach at Domo 
d’Ossola. But I shall go, if I have to sit 
on the roof—to crouch upon the doorstep. 
If I had only a little more money, so that 
I needn’t wait for coaches. To overtake 
me my husband, for once in his life, won’t 
count his lire!’’ 

I listened with a kind of awe to this 
torrent of passionate confidence. I had 
got more even than I had bargained for. 
The current of her utterance seemed to 
gather volume as it came, and she poured 
out her tragic story with a sort of raptu- 
rous freedom. She had unburdened at 
last her heavy heart. As she spoke, the 
hot breath of her eloquence seemed to 
pass far beyond my single attentive sense, 
and mingle joyously with the free air of 
the night. Her tale, in a measure, might 
be untrue or imperfect; but her passion, 
her haste, her sincerity, were imperiously 
real. I felt,as I had never felt it, the 
truth of the poet’sclaim for his touch of 
nature. I became conscious of a hurrying 
share in my companion’s dread. I seemed 
to hear in the trembling torrent the sound 
of rapid wheels. I expected every mo- 
ment to see the glare of lights along the 
road, before the inn, then trong arm 
locked about her waist, and, in the ray of 
a lantern from the carriage window, to 
catch the mute agony of her solemn eyes. 
My heart beat fast ; I was part and parcel 
of a romance! Come! the dénouement 
shouldn’t fail by any prosy fault of mine. 

** How I’ve talked! ’’ cried the Signora, 
after a brief pause. ‘‘ And how you stare 
at me! Eh! don’t be afraid. I’ve said 
all, and it hasdoneme good. You'll laugh 
with your promessa sposa about that crazy 
creature who was flying from her hus- 
band. The idea of people not being happy 
in marriage, you'll say to her! ”’, 
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**T thank you with all my heart,’ I 
said, ‘* for having trusted me as you have. 
But [’m almost sorry you have taken the 
time. You oughtn’t to be lingering here 
while your husband is making the dust fly.”’ 

**'That’s easy to say, Signore; but I 
can’t walk to Brieg, likeyou. A carriage 
costs a hundred and fifty franes. 1 have 
only just enough to pay my place in the 
coach,”? 

I drew out my portemonnaie and 
emptied it in my hand; it contained a 
hundred and seventy franes. ** Eco!” I 
said, holding them out to her. 

She glanced at them an instant, and 
then, with a movement which effectually 
rounded and completed my impression of 
her simple and passionate sincerity, seized 
with both her hands my own hand as it 
held them, ‘* Ah, the Blessed Virgin be 
praised! ’’ she evied, “ Ah, you're an 
angel from heaven! Quick, quick! <A 
carriage, a carringe!"’ 

She thrust the money into her pocket, 
and, without waiting for an answer, hur- 
ried back to the rond, and moved swiftly 
toward the inn, I overtook her as she 
reached the doorstep, where our host was 
enjoying a pipe in the cool, ‘A car. 
ringe!’? shecried, ** Lmust be off, Quick, 
without delay! T have the money; you 
shall be well paid, Don't tell me you 
haven't one, ‘There must be one here, 
Find one, prepare it, lose pot a moment, 
Do you think LT can lie toasing here all 
night? Lshall put together my things, 
and give you ten minutes! You, sir, see 
that they hurry!’’ And she rapidly en- 
tered the house, 

Bonifazio stared, somewhat aghnat at 
the suddenness and the energy of her re« 
quisition, Fearing that he might not be 
equal to the occasion, T determined to take 
him by his gallantry, ‘* Come, my 
friend,’ I aid, ‘don't stand seratching 
your head, but act, I know you admire 
the Signora, You don’t want to see so 
charming a woman in trouble, You don't 
wish to havea seandal in yourinn, It is of 
the firat importance that she should leave 
in ten minutes, Stir up your hostler,’’ 

A wise grin illumined his fee, “Ah,” 
anid he, ‘it’s aa bad as that, Thad my 
notions, I'll do what T can,” He ox. 
erted himself to auch good purpose that in 
the incredibly short period of twenty min- 
utes a amall closed carriage waa drawn by 
a couple of stout horses to the door, Go« 
ing in to summon the fair fugitive, 1 
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found her in the dining-room, where, fret- 
ting with impatience, and hooded and 
shawled, she had suffered a rather bun- 
gling chambermaid toattempt the insertion 
of a couple of necessary pins. She swept 
past me on her exit as if she had equally 
forgotten my face and her obligations, and 
entered the carriage with passionate adju- 
rations of haste. I followed her and 
watched her take her place; but she 
seemed not even to see me. My hour was 
over. I had added an impulse to her 
straining purpose; its hurrying current 
had left me alone on the brink. I could 
not resist the influence of a poignant re- 
gret at having dropped from her con- 
sciousness, Learning from a peasant who 
was lounging near at hand that an easy 
footpath wound along the side of the 
mountain and struck the highroad at the 
end of half an hour's walk, I immediately 
discovered and followed it, I saw beneath 
me in the dimness as I went the white 
highroad, with the carriage slowly begin- 
ning its ascent, Descending at last from 
the slope, [ met the vehicle well on its 
way up the mountain, and motioned to the 
driver tostop., The poor Signora, haunted 
with the fear of interruption, thrust her 
pale face from the window, Seeing me, 
she stared an instant almost vacantly, 
and then passing her hand over her face 
broke into a glorious smile,  Flinging 
open the carriage door from within, ahe 
held out her two hands in farewell, 

**Give me your blessing,’’ she cried, 
‘and take mine! I had almost forgotten 
you. Love is selfish, Signore. But I 
should have remembered you later and 
cried with gratitude, My Ernesto will 
write to you, Give me your card—write 
me your address, there in the carriage 
lamp. No? Asyou please, then, Think 
of me kindly, And the young girl you 
marry—use her well—love her if only a 
little—it will be enough. We ask but a 
little, but we need that, Addio!’’ and 
she raised her two hands to her lips, 
seemed for an instant to exhale her whole 
soul upon her finger tips, and flung into 
the air a magnificent Italian kiss, 

I returned along the winding footpath 
more slowly, a wiser, possibly a sadder 
man than a couple of hours before, IT had 
entered Italy, I had tasted of sentiment, I 
had aswisiod at a drama, It was a good 
beginning. I found Bonifazio finishing his 
pipe before the inn, ‘ Well, well, Sige 
nore,”’ he cried, * what does it all mean?" 
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** Aren’t you enough of an Italian to 
guess?” I asked. 

‘** Eh, eh, it’s better to be an Inglese and 
to be told,”’ cried Bonifazio with a twinkle. 

‘* You must sleep to-night with an ear 
open,’ I said, ** A personage will arrive 
post-haste from Domo. Stop him if you 
can,”’ 

Bonifazio seratehed his head, “Ifa 
late supper or an early breakfast will stop 
him!’ he murmured. I looked deep in- 
to his little round eye, expecting to read 
there the recipe for the infusion of a 
sleeping potion into café au lait, 

My room that night was close and hot, 
and my bed none of the best. I tossed 
about in a broken sleep, I dreamed that 
I was lying ill in a poor tavern at Naples, 
waiting, waiting with an aching heart, for 
the arrival from the Baths of Lucca of a 
certain young lady, who had been foreed 
by her mother, Mrs, B. of Philadelphia, 
into a cruel marriage with a wealthy Tus- 
enn contadino. At last I seemed to hear 
® great noise without and a step on the 
stairs; through the opened door rushed 
in my promessa sposa, Mer blue eyes 
were bright with tears, and she wore a 
flounced black dress trimmed with erim- 
son silk, ‘The next moment she was kneel- 
ing at my bedside erying, ‘* Ernesto, Kr- 
nesto!’’ At this point | awoke into the 
early morning, The noise of horses and 
wheels and voices came up from outside, 
I sprang from my bed and stepped to my 
open window, The huge, high-piled, yel- 
low diligence from Domo d’Ossola had 
halted before the inn, ‘The door of the 
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coupé was open; from the aperture half 
emerged the Personage. ‘* A peasant,”’ 
she had called him, but he was well di- 
crotti, though he had counted his /ire and 
taken the diligence, He struck me as of 
an odd type for an Italian: dark sandy 
hair, a little sandy moustache, waxed at 
the ends, and sandy whiskers & /’ Anglaise. 
He had a broad face, a large nose, and a 
small keen eye, without any visble brows. 
Ile wore a yellow silk handkerchief tied as 
a nighteap about his head, and in spite of 
the heat he was very much muffled, On 
the steps stood Bonifazio, cap in hand, 
siniling and obsequious. 

‘* Is there a lady here? ’* demanded the 
gentleman from the coupé. ‘A lady alone 
—good-looking—with little luggage ?”’ 

‘*No lady, Signore,’ said Bonifizio. 
** Alas! I have an empty house. If eccel- 
lenza would like to descend ” 

** Have you had a lady—yesterday, last 
night? Don't lie,’’ 

** We had three, eece//enza, a week ago— 
three Seotech ladies going to Baveno, 
Nay, three days since we had a prima 
donna on her way to Milan,”’ 

‘Damn your Scotch prima donna!" 
said theother, * Have you had my wife?” 

* The wife of eccellensa? Save the la- 
dies I mention, we have had neither wife 
nor maid, Would eccel/enza like a cup of 
collee?”’ 

** Sangue di Dio!" wus eccel/enza’s sole 
response, The coupé door closed with a 
slam, the conductor mounted, the six 
horses started, and the great mountain 
coach rolled away, 
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YRYING, O passionate heart, be still and strong, 
/ Waiting in faith the good time of the Lord, 

And trusting to the promise of His Word, 

That they who suffer patiently through wrong, 

His arm shall succor and redress ere long, 

And crown with palms of triumph evermore, 

So shall they stand, and glorify in song 

The Hand that brought them to the shining shore, 

Through ruth and trial, sorrowing full sore, 

And darken'd seasons of distrust and doubt, 

Know, fainting heart, out of His morcy’s store, 

Thy wail may yet be changed to song and shout, 

And thy rent sackcloth, litten hy His grace, 

Shine like the light that shone on Christ's transfigur'd fice ! 





Ep, 8, Greoory. 
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66 it is a perfectly simple thing to ob- 
LL tain a signature, when the signer is 

to be specially benefited thereby,” said they. 
** Not so felicitous as you imagine. 
Listen to a page out of my book,” said I. 


Once upon a time, not so very long ago, 
it was suddenly decided by some great 
publishers to storm Congress with a cer- 
tain petition on behalf of authors—a so- 
phistical way of putting it inconceivably 
funny to those who know—and I, a mere 
morsel of a woman, not an atom strong- 
minded, but steadfast and strong-hearted, 
was chosen as the best person to go hither 
and yon after the authors’ signatures nec- 
essury to this petition. If the publish- 
ers sent a mere employee, the door 
would be shut in his face three times 
oat of four by the busy and absorbed men 
and women whose names were wanted ; 
bat my sex and weakness would gain me 
courtesy, spite of much inward howling 
at the interruption, and my having ar- 
rived at outward years of discretion would 
be my strength and safety, 

But first, they asked my opinion of the 
petition, I immediately became grim, 
and censoriously critical. If my opinion 
had not been asked, I should only have 
seen @ paper of a gorgeous aspect, em- 
bodying a joyful, a dollarous future for 
authors; which future [ confess so taxed 
my utmost politeness to believe, that [ 
found it rather a relief to chop off the head 
of this ‘* phantom of hope ’’ at once; and 
looking like seven and twenty owls all in 
a row, I said, ‘It will be a good thing 
for publishers, but it’s too long. Brevity 
is the soul of -business, as well as of wit. 
Let us cut these five pages down to one.”’ 

Then I and that excellent man and pub- 
lisher, Mr. G. P. Putnam, sat like two 
conspirators in my parlor, one winter 
morning, and condensed the document 
into just one written page, and it was 
ready for the Honorable Committee, with 
their ways and their means, and their 
** tricks and their manners.”’ 

And now [ hastened to assume my pil- 
grim’s staff and wallet, and forthwith 
commenced my mission in the city of New 
York. 


‘*These signatures should be headed 
with some great name,’’ I observed to my- 
self. ** It will arrest attention.”’ 

Accordingly, I first demanded admit- 
tance at the castle of a most noble knight 
of the pen, Mr, George Bancroft, philos- 
opher, historian, and now ambassador, 
The servant conducted me at once into his 
sanctum. He was not there; he would 
come immediately; but great books 
crammed with learning were everywhere, 
on the floor, on the table, and covering 
the walls. While I waited trembling, 
some scientific apparitions floated down 
from the books on the wall, and with 
overwhelming menace and scorn de- 
manded to know who it was that consid- 
ered herself one of their august guild? 

Upset, flustered, aggravated, astounded, 
and horrified, I replied breathlessly, ** Oh, 
please, it was me, but I will never do it 
again;’’? as the poor little urchin an- 
swered, with his scared eyes upon the up- 
lifted whip, when his school-ma’am, rear- 
ing suddenly up at him like a boa con- 
strictor, hissed out, ‘‘ Who made the 
world?”’ 

You may suppose that my imagination 
concocted the above-mentioned and faith- 
fully recorded ghosts, and perhaps you 
are right, as doctors and other supposers 
are—now and then, 

My heart was still beating violently 
with my ghostly fright, when a tall, slen- 
der, dignified man entered, and with grave 
courtesy inquired my errand. 

I gave him the petition, and steadied my 
voice to say that I came to him first be- 
cause he was so great. 

But would you believe it? He read it 
carefully, and refused to sign! then, with 
serious but perfect politeness, he waited 
upon me to the outer door. 

Here was an unexpected and tremendous 
hitch in the programme! As I walked 
along Fifth Avenue in the broad sunshine, 
two big rebellious tears rose from the bit- 
ter well of vexation and disappointment in 
my heart, and overflowed at my eyes. 

‘*Tt will all end in smoke,” I said, 
*T might as well give it up and go home, 
and have the comfort of a good ery.” 

Home I went, and cry I did; when the 
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good man who only asks me to “ obey ”’ 
him when I want to do it said, ‘ Never 
mind; give me your petition; I'll get Mr. 
Cireeley to sign it. That will be a capital 
name for a beginning.’’ 

He got it ; and kere it is— 


a 


’ 

My husband told me that just as he was 
leaving, a number of gentlemen entered 
the office, and, with much scraping and 
stamping of feet, introduced each other as 
the Honorable Messrs. This, That, and 
the Other, members of Oongress from 
Washington. Their reception was a treat to 
see, Mr. Greeley looked at them through 
his spectacles, over them, and under them ; 
his aspect becoming more benevolent, his 
smiles blander every instant. The mem- 
bers of Congress sat down in a state of 
high delight at this cordial greeting, and 
Sposo, thinking that he might further my 
petition by mentioning it to them,whispered 
an entreaty for an introduction, and was 
extremely disconcerted when the great 
man, smiling if possible more blandly 
than ever, whispered in return, ‘* Wouldn’t 
do the least good. They areall ———-!”’ 
(two dreadful words). 

I know a very fashionable lady whose 
pride and glory it is to be thought a woman 
of great literary culture, who says that 
the three greatest men of ancient or mod- 
ern times are, first, Horace —-, her hus- 
band ; second, Horace Greeley ; and third, 
Horace who wrote the Iliad! She con- 
fided to me with emotion that she consid- 
ered Mr. Greeley a far greater philoso- 
pher than Demosthenes in his tub. 

And now, encouraged by this important 
and curious signature, I determined upon 
a new plan. I would not risk again be- 
ing put to rout by the stateliness and in- 
tense politeness of my next-to-be signer ; 
I would enlist the good-will of his wife ; 
and his dismay and consternation at being 
besieged by two women at once would 
make him an easy victim. 

Mrs. Bayard Taylor was at home, and I 
told her my errand. 

‘* But,’’? she remonstrated, her sweet 
blue eyes darkening into great sapphires 
with her earnestness, ‘* but 1 cannot dis- 
turb him. He is busy—oh, so busy writ- 
ing!” 

Did not 1 know just how provoked he 
would be? Do not even infinitesimal I grow 
frantic, when hard at work killing a good 


little Sunday-school child—upon paper, 
because it is no longer possible to keep 
him alive and entertaining—do not I grow 
frantic to have Bridget come in with; 
** Please 'm, I have ordered a pair of ducks 
to come round [doubtless they walked in 
arm in arm], and if you want ’em stuffed 
as usual, they ain’t no salary nor yet no 
ingins in the house ’m’’?* 

Nevertheless, with my perfect knowl- 
edge of Mr. Taylor’s prospective annoy- 
ance, I basely implored my ally to beard 
the lion in his den, bidding her say that 
I clung to her like an ** Old Man of the 
Sea,’’ and begging her to call me as many 
abusive epithets as might suggest them- 
selves, 

She did it all, and here is his name, 


so clearly written, so free from flourishes, . 
as to be a good exponent of the straight- 
forward frankness and manliness of the 
writer. 

This was encouraging! and with a 
beaming face I hurried down to the edi- 
torial office of the Rey. S. Lrenzeus Prime, 
agreat, genial, good man, anda strong per- 
sonal friend. 

Horresco referens! To my unspeakable 
astonishment he refused tosign! and gave 
me his reasons. 

Woman-like I did not then, and with 
malice afvrethought I never do intend to, 
listen to reason; so I instantly set about 
beclouding his heart—not brain—with a 
furious storm of entreaties and expostula- 
tions. 1am not sure but that I shook my 
little fist at him, and I know that I put 
his temper on the rack; but its quality 
was of the sweetest, rising from serenity 
almost into sublimity. He walked up 
and down the office with his hands clasp- 
ed behind him, as a preventive measure 
against fist-shaking, and smilingly remark- 
ed when I stopped to take breath: ‘* My 
dear madam, be composed, I beg of you. 
I will make a compromise. If you can 
get Mr. Bryant’s name, I will not only 

* Mem.—If you wish to give your husband a 
dish inconeeivably delicious, and win his heart 
anew, order your cook to chop fine a quantity of 
crisp celery, and half the same quantity of boil- 
ed onions, also minced fine ; mix ina handful of 
bread crumbs, butter, pepper, and salt to your 
taste. Stuff a pair of ducks with this mixture, 
sew them up tight and roast them slowly, bast- 
ing thoroughly ; then give them to the happy 
man to eat, and be thankful to me ever after. 
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sign the petition, but I will write an arti- 
cle to help you along.”’ 

‘* Now you are ironical,’’ I snapped, 
‘‘and it is really adding insult to injury. 
Don’t you think I can see by your preter- 
naturally solemn fade that you think you 
are perfectly safe in making this promise 
or compromise? But never mind; I may 
yet be even with you. I can but try. 
Au revoir.”’ 

I wonder if a busy bee, improving shin- 
ing hours, ever gets a 
bitter drop from non- 
committal flowers? If 
he dues, he knows how I felt as I bravely 
rushed further down in the city to another 
editor’s den, climbed and climbed the al- 
most endless stairs, and asked the Cerbe- 
rus on guard if the great man were 
within. 

** No, ma’am,”’ was the short reply. I 
looked straight in his eyes. He was tell- 
ing a fib. ‘Oh, do,” I implored, * take 
my card to him, and say that I will not 
detain him five minutes.’’ 

I was admitted, and breathed a grateful 
sigh of relief as [ handed our great poet 
the petition. ‘* Ah, what a noble head !”’ 
I thought; ** whata refined and beautiful 
face.’’ Imagine my sudden joy when he 
turned to me, with a most memorable 
presence sitting near, and said: ** This is 
good; this ought to be attended to <”’ and 
he signed 


CH -e) 


So did the other, his great mane of shaggy 
hair overshadowing eyes so steady, so pen- 
etrating, that one swift glance at him was 
all [ dared, while the shapely handwriting 


was fair and full. 

T ran away so fast that T left the sound 
of my grateful thanks floating in the 
air behind me. It would have heen too 
dreadful to be ealled back for any ‘ so- 
hor second thought.’’ T don’t know why 
I imagined such a danger imminent, un- 
less it was eaused by the memory of the 
solemn ironical face and promise in that 
other office, back to which T hastened, 
you may believe, with my success blazing 
out of my eyes, 
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The good Doctor looked up astonished, 
and understood at once that 1 was mis- 
tress of the situation. 

** Oh, yes,” I cried, *‘ you would rather 
have seen a griffin, or a basilisk, or a gar- 
goyle, or an Egyptian mummy walking 
in, than the triumphant phoenix which [ 
am at this present. Just please put your 
name down to this,’’ giving him the peti- 
tion, ‘‘ and tell me on whose side 1s the 


laugh?” He signed, 


and I will do him the justice to acknowl- 
edge that I never saw a piece of ** humble- 
pie ’’ eaten with more grace and good-tem- 
pered relish in the whole course of my life. 

Down the stairs, and round the corner, 
and in five minutes more [ had two names 
belonging to two of the honestest, most 
independent and muscular Christians in 
the land. My work was now becoming 
very pleasant ; for while a few discomfited 
me by appending conditions to their sig- 
natures, a great many thanked me for 
giving them the privilege of signing. 

One lady who uses a nom de plume, and 
has been brilliantly successful in her 
works, I failed to find. This was the 
author of ** Rutledge.”’ 

I went home that day wearied, but 
happy, and slept the sleep of the just. 

The next morning I found that I must 
go to the iron palace of 
the Messrs Harper in 
order to discover the 
whereabouts of one 
who in polish of ad- 
dress, manner and style of writing, and 
even in accent in speaking, reminds one 
of Thackeray. I mounted the iron stair- 
way and walked bravely into the glass- 
enclosed reception room, where sat Mr. 
Fletcher Harper, gracious and good. 

Who should be there also but Dr. 
Prime; and J had no objection; for 
had he not repented him of the evil, 
and was he not also gracious and 
good? 

The two were talking earnestly, and I 
said I would wait. Bent upon improv- 
ing my mind and time, L took up * Har- 
per’s Monthly,’’ and opened it at a very 
funny article entitled * Typographical Er- 
rors.’’ Presently [ gave a little shriek. 

‘* What's the matter?’’ asked Mr Har- 
per, 
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‘They won’t let me be wicked when I 
want to,” I replied, and [ read aloud: 
‘‘An Eastern magazine lately gave three 
instances of the false combination of let- 
ters, showing that, as among men, 80 
among types, ‘ one sinner destroyeth much 
good.’ One, writing in all innocency of a 
monthly reunion of the Historical Society 
of New York, mildly affirmed in manu- 
script, ‘The oration progressed smooth- 
ly;’ but was made to say in blatant 
print that it ‘ progressed snoringly.’ ” 

Then I looked out of the wicked corner 
of my eye, andsaid: ‘J wrote that. Isaw 
the error in the proof-sheets and /eft it in.”” 

‘* Whiat a terrible little woman!” ex- 
claimed Mr, Harper. 

‘*Then why did the compositor tempt 
me?’ L retorted. ‘* He made me remem- 
ber half a dozen old fellows sitting near 
me, all fast asleep and snoring, while all 
the feather-brained people at the meeting 
were scraping the floor impatiently with 
their feet, and sniffing the fast-cooling 
coffee and chocolate just served for their 
delectation in another room; and only a 
few earnest souls were listening, anxious 
to get at the connection between the 
deluge and the Nineveh mar}les, to which 
the orator had then arrived, and the price- 
less relic with which the Society had just 
been enriched.”’ 

With another laugh, the gift of a book, 
and the address I wanted, they bade me a 
kindly good-by, and [ went on my way. 

Thus I travelled hither and yon for four 
days, and obtained many valuable names ; 
among others, those of the pure and now 


suinted 
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in New York fondly reflect that it is a hear- 
ty and deserved tribute from ** The Hub ’’? 

My next move was to New Haven, where 
I went to storm Yale College. 

I have a dear, good aunt living in New 
Haven. She is fat, comfortable, and 
sweet-tempered. No bribe short of the 
national debt would induce her to wear 
pads, switches, or hair-dyes. There is a 
freshness as of cool water in her atmos- 
phere, and a melodious ripple pleasant 
to hear in her laugh and speech. 

It was a splendid winter night when I 
arrived at her house and claimed her hos- 
pitality. The rays of the full-orbed moon 
rested like a benediction on the gaunt 
branches of the cathedral elms, lending 
them a silvery grace and beauty. The 
very churches on the green looked stately 
and picturesque, spite of the sublime con- 
tempt their architects had displayed for 
** the rules of the schools,’’ which do not 
tolerate Grecian facades with steeples 
straddling atop. 

The air was socrisp and exhilarating that 
I determined to begin my quest for names 
at once under its effervescing influence, 
and I invited a handsome boy-cousin of 
twelve to be my escort. Intense delight 
shone out of his eyes as he rushed into 
the hall for his hat. Setting it carefully 
upon the oileloth, he took a run and a fly- 
ing somerset, shot his head into his hat, 
and came right side up, breathless, flushed, 
and chuckling, with the hat hard and fast 
on his head. 

He was a delightful boy; he made me 
feel young again; and we slid together 
on all the ice we could find, and never 

stopped talking until we arrived 


| y 
A at the residence of a potent, grave, 
VW a ; CeEtt ® and reverend seignior, where, with 


a sudden change of deportment, 
Fred sat down gingerly on the edge 


of « chair, looking as if he ex- 
pected to be garroted the next 
{ minute, and I assumed an air 


the eminent magazinist; and 


of such dismal gravity that a 

dear little girl who was play- 

ing on the piano slid off and 

fell down from the piano-stool, and ran in- 
stantly out of the room, If Dr, 


; J " ‘ Leonard Bacon, who so kindly 
ly fi ow signed my petition three minutes 
after, should ever see this arti- 


of whom a sweet, good, and great Boston 
poet says, ** He is the ablest literary man 
in our country.’’ Can this compliment be 
estimated as it deserves’? Will everybody 


, 


cle, I beg him to assure this dear little 
girl that the woman with the lion-and- 
tiger face was not Cousin Cramehild, nor 
any other onesided, topsy-turvy, inside- 
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out, wanting=tosvote old lady, but only 
her own tittle * Aunt Fanny Nighteaps,"’ 
whose motto Is, "LT love God and little 
children,’ and who belleves with that 
wise old heathen that '' Maxima debetur 
puerla reverentia,'’ She'll like that last, 

My next venture was in the beautiful 
Hillhouse avenue, Here | had a goldens 
tinted tine; courtesy, slanatures, and 
children, whose laughing bright eyes 
flashed back the love and yearning whieh 
they saw inmine, And what a catechben T 
Waa put through; what inexorable meno- 
vlew they had! ' Waa this story real 
true? Did that plows little boy really 
die? How they loved little Alice who out 
her doll's nose off! But, oh, didn't she 
momt freese to death when abe gave all her 
clothes to the poor little girl?’ It was 
such a trying witnessbox for me to be in, 
that I then and there resolved never to 
make a plous little Sunday-aeheol child 
again; they should all be delightfully bad, 
wand each one should have more wits and 
more true nobility of soul than all those 
little linposwible monsters put together, 

From Hillhouwe avenue we took slides 
to the house of the late Profeawor Worth 
ington Hookerethat wise and excellent 
friend to young folka, Ile has ao deftly 
wweetened many an otherwie rough and 
bitter draught of learning, that the Ittle 
One® imbibe it like honey, He haw taken 
away the abstruse and technieal terma in 
which common things are covered up, in 
lila familiar works on chemistry, geology, 
ete,, and made them aa attractive aaa 
‘story book.’ They should be used in 
Wil the wehoola, for they make thinkers, 
not roteslearning parrot; and To wish I 
could eut away the underpinning, knock 
out the beams, and let down the slow and 
sleepy Board of Education upon this sharp 
point, 

It waa now ten o'clock, Twas demor- 
aliving New Haven by being out so late; 
for we got a lecture, which Fred received 
with grins and chuckles, standing on one 
lew; and T blandly, for T was eating a de- 
licious little supper during its administra. 
tion, 

Directly after breakfiwt the next morn. 
ing, Aunt ordered out old Dan, old Rob- 
hin, and the sleigh, IT had two hours to 
spare before starting for Boston, and meant 
to improve it; so Aunt's little daughter 
and T were tucked under the buffalo robes 
and had a merry ride to ** Edgewood,” 
where lives an author who is classed with 
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Hawthorne and Washington Leving by our 
cousins acrosa the water, for his ' pure 
Kngliah undefiled," 

A charming view unfolded |taelf aa we 
approached the pleturesy ue old house, and 
children * conating '' down the hillside 
added lovely "bite" of animation and 
cvlor to the white and beautifial * still 
life’ all around, 

Jumping out of the sleigh, In another 
moment my little cousin waa on all fours 
= sled, flying with the rest down the 
wil, 

I waa too old to const, more's the pity ; 
#0 T entered the house and obtalned the 


Bk pill 


“Tk Marvel’ wrote it, and soon all the 
dear little ourly-pates came flying in, 
brouthlews and roay, to see me, "Oh, 
woulda't IT come out and const?!’ No, 
for what would Mrs, Grundy say If ahe 
ww me’? Sol packed little cousin and my- 
self in the sleigh again, and old Dan and 
old Robbin bounced ua through all the 
mnowedrifte back to New Haven, 1 kis, 
my little cousin a goodehy kiw, then 1 
went down the states Into the darkness to 
the depot, The steam whistle gave a 
“aqueech and a aqueen," aa a little boy 
obwerved who ait in the next seat, the cars 
vtarted, and New Haven seemed to be 
nkating away from ua, 

At Springfleld we walted twentyefive 
minutes, Here [ learned to eat like the 
lower aniinalanot exnctly on all fours, 
hut standing, I had a cup of Yankee 
dandelion root and a plate full of dumpy 
little brown buttons, supposed to be coffe 
and oysters, finishing with an orange 
about as juley as a plece of crash tow. 
elling, 1 paid the pippin-ficed young 
woman who walted upon me, and who 
told me after she had my money that the 
cars stopped all that time for no other 
earthly purpose but to give the paasengers 
an opportunity of dining at the famous 
Massasoit House, Even now IT cannot 
think of my stupidity and of what I miswed 
without emotion, 

Tt was dark when we arrived in Boston, 
and, wearied out, | was glad to have a 
cup of tea and go to ‘ved. 

I have an intimate friend in Boston, 
She is such a delightful woman that if | 
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were aA man and she a eplneter, | would 
marry her lminedintely, 

'* My beloved Lottle,"’ T remarked to 
thls frlend the morning after my arrival, 
‘you must go with me to get signa. 
tures," 

** My beloved Fer-r-ances,’' ahe solemn 
ly replied, trilling her v's like an actor 
when he gets up to the sublime pltoh and 
ao atep,”’ “TE thank you for your beautl 
ful design for getting me into mischief, 1 
shall admire to go," 

(Howtonians always "admire" to go, 
and tell you that an edible delieway tawtes 
** henmutifal,’’) 

We moandered ina car to the splendid 
establishment of what was then Moss, 
‘Ticknor & Fields, Both partners were 
out, #0 We were ushered up atalra to walt 
in a room, the tasteful belongings of 
which were glorified by a portrait of that 
vrent and honest man, Jolin Bright, 

Sitting in this room wae Aldrich, whose 
wwoet, pathetic poetry, youthful looks, and 
“imple, unafleeted manner are ae harmo= 
nlows aa a ong and ite accompantnent, 
Talking plonwantly with him, we lay in 
walt for one of the heads of the house. 

And what did that dreadful mon do? 
Ile came up, saw tio ' Indies on busl- 
neat" through the erack of the door, took 
n ponte and fed, and T waa not aware of 
the proximity of this awful erisis until lt 
wre too late to eateh him, 

Now all was lost, He alone knew the 
fiimiline haunts of our toehe signers; he 
alone could save mea world of fatigue and 
worry, 

Ili! Twas raging, 

** Pepepeances,’’ anid Lottle, ‘tt is for- 
Hidden here In Boston for women to swear, 
I wee bad words in your eyes, and If you bite 
the dust in your anger you will have the 
toothache, Compose yourself, T know a 
worthy in Cambridge, where you desire to 
go, who will give us ald and comfort, 
Let us depart,” 

And forthwith we departed, We found 
Lottie’s worthy in a bookstore, where L 
sw sketches of the Harvard students—the 
freshmen very green and blank aa to 
countenance, arrayed in garments much 
too short and tight, studying out of big 
books; while the seniors, like the learned 
monkey who had travelled, were fashiona- 
bly attired, smoking cigars, and reading 
up moral philosophy as rendered by Miss 
Braddon and Ouida, 
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Our friend told wa that we had better 
hav a carriage for our work, and sent out 
a brightefheed hoy to bring one, He re 
turned and announced: You ean't have 
a carriage; they are all engaged fora fie 
neval,'' 

L looked at Lottle stupefled, whereupon 
she anal, ‘* Perereances, we will go to the 
funeral and thus obtaln a carriage," 

Nonsense!" T ejaoulated, too much 
provoked to be olvil, ' What am - to 
do?" 

You might get a sleigh," suggested 
our friend, 

Upon this the brightefioed boy flew 
back to the «table and soon returned with, 
"Oh yes, you can have a sleigh and a 
horse, but no driver," 

“Why not go another tine?" asked 
our friend, 

* Another tle ia abominable," T aald, 
“'T hate other tines, Oh, won'tyou drive 
ua?’ T plteously implored, 

Dear me, Lottie's ** worthy was of- 
fended, for he drew hiimeell up and pload= 
ed a previous engagement, 

‘7 oan drive,’ mild the brightefheed 
hoy, Jumping up Ike a dack-lnetheebox, 
TL drove all last summer,” 

“Drove what? Slelgha?'' I queation= 
ed, “You astonish me, What la your 
name?" 

‘*Ohariie, ‘um," 

‘T might have known It by your looks, 
Well, Chartle, ainee, aa you aay, you drove 
Aleigha all last summer, with your mas: 
ter's permission you shall drive one now, 


‘Seamper off and he back quickly," 


I drew out a visiting card and wrote my 
will, for this might be a perilous adven- 
ture, The sleigh camea beautiful little 
cutter, black, and studded with bright 
brass nails, The horse was Barnum's 
woolly horse, fiddle-headed and knock 
kneed, We packed ourselves in the out- 
ter, and, Lottie adjuring our charloteer to 
remember the sixth commandment, wo 
were at last fairly started, 

Our first halt was before a large, white 
house, grandly historical, and now em- 
balmed with the frankincense of stately, 
henutiful, pure, and tender thoughta, 
Some lovely * blue-eyed banditti'’ were 
playing with sleds on the snow within the 
gates, I lifted the knocker of the door, 
and my heart beat fast as I found myself, 
n moment after, in the presence of the 
poet, honored and beloved, whose melodi- 
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ous song rests like a benediction in all our 
hearts and homes. 

T'wo beautiful, sad eyes were bent upon 
me; my hand was kindly pressed, and in- 
stantly the magnetism of a no- 


[Auaust, 


the horse, ‘‘ I’ve been wanting a sleigh-ride 
all winter, and now I’ve got it! Ki!!” 

We had excellent success, as witness in 
this “‘ Galaxy”? the galaxy of precious 
hames, such as 


ble, simple nature chased away 
all fear, and I found myself © 
chatting about my mission as if F ws 
I were addressing an old friend, ~ * . 

As he read the 
petition I looked at ? aD 
the face irradiated ODL Ply ted, beet 
with the glory of 


genius, 


ing, singing, toll- 

ing through my brain, till 
suddenly | was blinded by 
my tears. I dashed them 
hastily away as he fine 
ished reading, and kindly 
and simply questioned me 
whout my errand, He signed his name, 


and then delighted me with a glimpse of 
his beautiful home, showing me pictures, 
flowers, and objects of art, with a frank, 
gracious cordinlity. But T looked most 
nt him, and said to myself: Surely his 
thoughts are like these words ; 
“They any that life is hard to bear, 
My God, it ia not so to me; 
Two angels—Pootry and Prayer— 
Like aister’s love, like mother’s care, 
Cradle and keep it pure for Thee,” 


We proceeded, Then Charlie made the 
woolly horse and the sleigh * play fantastic 
tricks before high heaven ’’ and the classic 
shades of Cambridge! If we had to turn 
round after obtaining a signature, Lottie 
and I were incontinently dumped out in 
the snow, for fear, as Charlie averred, that 
** the shafts might break’’; and once in a 
very narrow street, where the drifts were 
high, Charlie dumped himself out also, 
and carefully led the woolly horse round by 
the nose, who grinned sardonically, and 
winked his eye in all our faces. It was a 
very exhilarating style of sleigh-ride, for 
we laughed ourselves warm and glowing, 
and once disgracefully screamed with 
laughter, as Charlie, suddenly bouncing 
up and down in his seat as if his eestisy 
was quite too much to hold, and kicking 
out with both legs, exclaimed apparently to 





Fast and 
fuster his written fi J, YA 74 ¢ 
thoughts wentsmil- ‘ 4 ‘oY ¢ r 4 
and 


4, ia 

, 

Though Lottie and I did not kick, we did 
say to each other, 
* Wot larks! ’’ and 
drove back to the 
bookstore jubilant. 
I rewarded Charlie for not breaking our 
necks, and the last thing I saw there was 
that exulting, hilarious urchin, the centre 
of all the other boys in the shop, standing 
on one leg apiece, éhey all envy and eager- 
ness, and Ae all eagerness and grin, lord- 
ing it over them with a grandiloquent 
description of his prowess and skill, 

Back we went to Boston, and being 
now just one remove from starvation, 
we hied us to Parker's for dinner. 

For dessert on the carte, there were jel- 
lies offered, of the flavors of which I was 
creditably ignorant, So I proposed a voy- 
age of discovery, and ordered a champagne 
jelly for Lottie and one of cognac for my- 
self, I considered the last as a medical 
restorative. It was medicine; it was not 
pleasant to take, but, on the principle of 
not wasting what [ had paid for, I ate it. 

Then we went once more into Tremont 
street, in hopes of catching the derelict 
publisher. There was a crowd, and I sup- 
pose T was cross, for presently I snapped 
out, ‘Goodness me! how people do knock 
one about,’’ 

‘¢ F-r-r-ances,’’ said Lottie solemnly, 
‘it is not the people, it is the cognac 
jelly.” 

This fasinuation was so irresistibly hase 


wud fanny that PE screamed with laughter, 
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lost my footing, and instantly found my- 
self in a sitting position on a piece of ice, 


looking up astonished 
into the faces of sev- 
eral very genteel and 
very much scandalized 
Boston ladies. 
Cramchild, who writes the 
orthodox, rational, philo- 


sophical, and irrefyagable Will . / Or We | lari 
essays for children, She fake Co 


heard Lottie’s speech, and 


plainly thought as she flounced by me 


that the world must be — 
coming to an end with MNnNVrtta _ Yat. Coll. 
i i if 


such improper doings. 
We had the good fortune to find Mr. 
Fields, 


the morning, and 


he confessed to the / a 

L 
running away,and — WS e } ev 
hy way of penance 2 


went out while we 
waited and got us some splendid names, 
All was done now, save to obtain the 
name of a lady, full of wit 7? 
and esprit, pungent and ex 
delightful— 
———Aa fine rose 


Set with litte wilful thorna, 
Aa sweet as purest alr could make her— 


but with a grand, large, noble soul as well, 
for none other could have written ‘* Mine 
eyes have seen the coming of the glory of 
the Lord.’ Imadea short delightful visit 
here, got the coveted name, and the next 
morning, with a squeeze and a blessing 
from Lottie, | went away from Boston, re- 
turning to New Haven, 

My comfortable aunt ordered out Dan and 
Robbin and the sleigh once more, for I had 
missed some of the professors, and I would 
go direct to the College for their names, 

The boys were gathered in full force on 
the green, the very ones who the night be- 
fore had torn off the gates, wrenched out 
the bell- pulls, ‘* hazed ’’ the town boys, and 
indulged in * rushes *’ agninst each other, 

I like mischief, but it must overflow 
with the milk and honey of wit and good- 
nature; they sweeten it (as the Lrishman 
flavors his potatoes) 
with point ; but these 
monkeyish, evil-dis- 


posed Yale College ~7“Z 
capers are as dreary i 


as Sahara, 
The names T wanted 
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One of them was Cousin 


I lectured him on his conduct in 





were all graciously given; among them, 
those of the honored President, 


the great master of fa 7 


the noble, greatly esteemed 


and the reverend and venerable ex-Presi- ' 
dent, who at my request added his age, 


Leaving the College, by a fortunate chance» 
I met Mr, 

‘ . “2°. 
who very cordially gave me his signature, 
I had missed seeing him at Harper's. 

That same afternoon [ arrived home 
safe, happy, and perhaps conceited, for I 
was induced by my success to make another 
forny upon the stately historian Mr, Ban- 
croft, 

As before, I was ushered into the great 
man’s sanctum, The learned ghosts came 
down again, and mocked and sneered at 
me, And the learned man came in again 
and bowed with finest courtesy. Te lis- 
tened, he read, and this time he signed, 
but with a qualification like the bitter 
drop in a cordial, 

Thus ended my quest for signatures, 
With all my hindrances, it had been a 
delightful experience, for which I felt 
greatly indebted to Messieurs the pub- 
lishers, 

But they were still more obliged to me, 
So they said, 


Nous verrons, More anon. 


ee 
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MIDSUMMETE PDLING, 


Skiyening growls that his clerks do 
nothing nowadays but dream of thelr 
week's vacation, What is it that Holmes 
sings ? 

Poor drudge of the elty! Tow happy he feels 

With the sun at hia back and the grass at bia 

hoela | 

Only Charles Lamb, who amelt elty oil 
even in ‘Taylor's deseription of sunrise, or 
Dr, dolinion can always be content with 
bricks and mortar, books and porter; and 
these worthles themselves did not scorn a 
trip from Fleet street and the Strand to 
Keswick or the Hebrides, * Fleet street 
wud the Strand,” says Lamb, that truest 
of town-men, ‘are better places to live 
in for good and all than amidst Skiddaw, 


Still, | turn brek to those great places’ 


where | wandered about participating in 
their greatness, LT could spend a year, 
two, three yeurs among them.’’ Tt is not 
for years of rustic leisure that clerks in the 
lidia Tlouse and at Stewart's sigh, but for 
thelr hort allowance of annual holidays, 
* }toerention,” saya Fuller, “is the breath 
jnw ol the soul, whieh otherwise would be 
atifleod with continual busines,’ See—the 
vecountant's head ba on his deal» ledgers 
viniahy be amelle the woodbine trailing 
over the fiuemhousde, sees the aliadowa of 
cli dotting the green, hearte the surf 
pouring wd clattering on the bowel, elite 
the wry mountilnepenk, atrolly tn clover 
econted inmendows, and lounges by the 
hrook to wateh the plekerel darty he ia 
wandering tito wn Arendiin region, 
Acrows the hills nnd fie away 
Teyonl (hele titiioat pirple ein 
Ant ileep lite the dytig day, 

Stonm tine revoliutlonived one euatonea 
af simmering, dourneya are no longer a 
terror Ae th the erm of the ktagesconeh, Ut 
sna enay and cheap to make the trip to 
livin oor Park as to take a howe ag 
Newport or Saratoga, dones ehecks lila 
trinke fae Dahylon and the Pyennile as 
coolly ae far Long Pinel or Niagara, and 
Mind marshals her brood with auperh 
ep inhnity attice fora telp te Lappland or 
the Connthal Telanda, Do you try New 
Mextooor Newfoundland thie year? Tow 
did you Ike the Geyser—<or wae It the 


Domes of the Yo Semite you suw Inet sen. 
son’? Bryant, to express majestic loneli- 
ness and innecessibility, asks his reader to 
tuke the wings of the morning and the 
Biarenn desert pierce, 
Ov lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings, 


We in modern days take the piston of 
the engine, and outfly the wings of the 
morning, We shriek over Barean deserts 
nt sixty miles an hour, stopping at the 
onses for wood and water, ‘The forests of 
the Oregon ring with the woodman’s axe, 
and ite waters drive the mills of a @awarme- 
ing population, What slander was it 
that Campbell wrote, seventy odd yenrs 
ago, about Mr, Seward's Alaska purchase ? 
It was something about “the wolf"s long 
how! from Oonaluska's shore,’ That was 
the ante-stenmahip age, when ‘ye mari 
ners of Kngland ' were aailora instead of 
atokers, and when Pyitinnia ' thundered 
from her native onk ' inetead of from the 
iron armor of Sir John Drown; whereas 
Oonnloake ie now described naa! theiving 
village of 1296 inhubitanta,’’ having “a 
good harbor and plenty of frewh beef and 
potntoes,’’ Campbell's wolf, tnlew he 
lw fond of powder, had better not hows 
much around there, Steam, in opening 
the globe to teovel, makes havoe of old 
descriptive poetry, Tf anw yesterday in 
a telewrn from Nevada or some other 
region eonmlened to solitude by the geo 
rmiphy of the bards, that this your two 
thowannd tourleta, even before the fet of 
dine, had vielted the Yo Semite, once an 
jdenl of Innecemmihle grander, The arene 
poet who forecnsta all our modern mirneles, 
Wie more provident when he placed Pros 
pero's isle In a reali not to he renehed 
hy aterm or telegraph, nor mapped hy the 
lnnd agent, nor patronliinuly sennned 
through the tourlet’s eyeglass, 

When Jim and [fleet went to the White 
Mountalos, no ratlrond = abedled Mount 
Wrahington, We should almost ae aoon 
have weleomed a aiwenlll over Ninwarna 
ne auch a profination; yet they any this 
profination teas conventont na the hotel 
elevator, or the oor which winds you up 
the Dunker TUL Monumetiteegood for 
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asthmatic, for fiat, for lazy people, indeed 
for everybody but college youth in train- 
ing. ‘Thin ia the way that mechanical 
profunations have; they are comfortable 
wnd labor-waving, these modern contrivan= 
vos, and if we fancy it an wathetic outrage 
to send the lron horse snorting along a 
region sacred of old to solitude, let usa be 
appeased by Emerson's theory that the lo- 
comotive does not hurt a landscape, 

‘*What we need,’’ said Jim, fanning 
and mopping himself, ‘is to get out of 
this furnace,’ meaning Manhattan, ‘* and 
try a whiff of mountain alr."’ Ln sixeand- 
thirty hours we entered the White Moun- 
tains through their eastern alley, and 
caught our first * whiff of air’? from the 
stable and kitchens which hnpregnate the 
hotels witha choking odor, ‘This was ages 
ago, When we were a couple of youthful 
buchelors ; and we seemed on this excursion 
to have been entrapped in some endless 
murringe procession, so continuous was 
the train of young brides and grooms 
Winding through the hills, A’ fiunous 
route we have in all that region for nup- 
tin] journeys, Anywherealong the Lludson, 
Lakes George and Champlain, Niagara, 
the St. Lawrence, the White Mountains, to 
the poetionl youth the air is loaded with 
orange bloxwomea and the landseape tute 
tera with long white veils, 

We first noted this fiet on the Androseog: 
win rallrond, whose goodenatured, nelgh- 
horly bron steed stopped short at every 
barnyard to wee If anybody wanted a ride, 
In the guldeshook we learned where It 
would be the correct thing to frat look 
out of the window, The spot waa Try- 
wit'a pond, whieh made ws gulltily reentl 
W breneh of propriety in having thrown a 
furtive glinee at & previous polit oalled 
Mochanion’ Malls, whieh, saving worthy 
Hostiiin's presence, Wie not unattractive, 
Nostin, Tike the historian of Pollkewille 
Who bela lis Village annala at the Gare 
den of Kden, starta lila routes to the 
mountilia from the ends of the United 
Stites, 

Lat not the gentle reader deapalr, nor 
yot let the gruff one ewearT am not golng 
to follow this beaten track of tourlate in 
lin ulovries and grandeurs of mountain, 
cotarmet, and glen, sor to deserlhbe that 
wive fron Mt, Willi inte the gulf that 
yiwne betwhat the curve of Willey and 
the eplendid fank of frownlig Webster, 
while on the thread of a rond below men 
wid Wagons appear ke wits, 
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In Gorham, near the foot of Mt, Wash- 
ington, which we purposed next day to 
climb, IT consulted a local expert on the 
probabilities of rain; for there was then 
no kindly Signal Bureau to tip us an oe 
cusional fair day, and the surly clerk of 
the weather (since resigned) was not ta 
be * interviewed"? that week for love ot 
money, The oracle gave a satisfactory 
opinion, and by way of continuing the 
talk on a cognate branch of the subject, | 
maid ; 

** It seemed colder here yesterday than 
to-day,” 

** Wall, no,” says the authority, * not 
colder, Yisterday warn't colder'n to-day, 
but ‘twas more tedious," 

**More boisterous or windy?" I sug> 
gested, somewlhut mystified, but venturing 
a possible synonyme, 

** You; more windy, more tedious,’’ was 
the reply, Then, glancing at the cloud. 
capped crest of Washington, our aequain- 
tance expressed the belief that it must 
seem rather cur’ous up there,” 

“Ourlous? But you don't mean you 
never went to the top?" 

“No'er a‘tine, Never could under- 
atand why so many of you folka eome 
here, Never went up the mounting since 
I lived here, Well, arter all, when you 
do go up you have to turn round and 
come down!" 

Verily, a mountain is not without honor 
wave in iia own country, LT surrender this 
skeptic to the wativionl thonging of the 
hotelekeepers, knowlog they will lash thin 
well, for where would thelr walos be did 
Wl] mankind share the indolent Ineredulity 
of this loewl lout, ao vold of village pride ? 
Luckily for them, travellers covet the sube 
line even at the sacrifive of the eomfortne 
able, wand wo to any extreme of exertion in 
pursuit of tiidsuinmer idling, Stacks of 
Hiutiverwe Were in the halls, and a fresh 
lond of them driving up to the door as we 
entered our hotel, What were they for’? 
Show these gentlemen to 200 and ¥10,"" 
saya the clerk, 00 was a oot at the end 
of a corridor, sereened hy a sheet from 
publle gase , 910 waaa billiard table, 

Tn these days of steam we do a great 
deal of rapid railroading and eteambonting, 
work very hard, and put up with grease 
disvomforta in our pretended ildsummer 
idling eInaolent clerks, mercllow hacks 
men, mercenary walters, recklow# chatie 
hermatda, defiant hoothleks, nonchalans 
landlords, lean larder, blowted bills, por. 
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ters with the bump of destructiveness 
Whnorinally developed, and that deceptive 
interval between the "black fly season" 
or the * gnatsenaon "and the ' mosqulte 
ronson,” which we are apeclally counselled 
to he on the wateh for, proving Infinitest 
mally amall, We used to call the land. 
lord * inine host," Whose host ls he now? 
The general's, the senator's, the mayor's, 
the milllonaive’s, not yours, you foolish 
old nobody ; even the * gentlemanly cash 
jor’ will snub the like of you, and your 
host is Jolin, who deserts you on getting 
his retainer for the season, 

Midsummer idling of a better sort does 
not include s® much trunk-packing and 
travelling and toilettes, such seanty, clos- 
etleas, sixth-story rooms, so much hop and 
hotel gong, dress and diamond-powder, so 
much liquefaction of oneself with mineral 
waters, so much gauntlet-running of pinz- 
vis lined with critics of two sexes and all 
ages, such around of ennui and exertion, 
such dearth of comfort, enjoyment, free- 
dom, self-respect, and rest, Better for 
dogeday weather are days of rest and con- 
tent, of quiet and favorite pastimes, with 
draughts of wholesome air,, and that fo- 
cundating leisure which makes vacation 
the seed-time of the year, 





THE NATIONAL HOLIDAY, 

Wen these words shall reach the read- 
er, the Fourth of July, whose’ prelusive 
racket now delights the ear, will long 
have been numbered with other Fourths 
of glorious memory, It is July third, 
and exhilarating premonitions of the mor- 
row are heard in the play of fireworks and 
firearms, ‘It only comes once a year," 
pleads Tommy, apropos of pocket-money ; 
** Only once a year, Mary,”’ suggests Pa- 
terfanilias, apropos of a small pair of 
burnt breeches; * Thank Heaven, only 
once,” grumbles old Glum, throwing 
water on his roof and fences, Boyhood 
tukes good care to make this * once’’ a 
long one. There are furtive discharges 
of guns and squibs long before the Fourth, 
in defiance of the laws thereunto made and 
provided. Who does not reeall with a 
twinge the cord hy which the earliest 
riser rouses up his companions on the 
morning of the Fourth—the string tied to 
the sleeper’s toe, and hanging thence so 
temptingly from his window that belated 
passers-by pull the twine at intervals in 
torturing false alarms? Regularly each 
year an edict forbade the firing of pistols, 


WOOD, 


[AvauaT, 


Judin crackers, chasers, rockets, ete,, with 
& legal precision of desertion Chat was 
ominous, We eyed with tnatinetive hom 
tility old Mr, Gevus, the looal Verges, as 
he left at each house the proclamation 
whose purport we too well divined; and 
like that great ancestry whom the day 
honors, we assembled and declared this 
invasion of Inallenable rights a tyranny to 
be resisted at all havards, under the mu- 
tual pledge of life, liberty, and sacred 
honor, But perhaps we secretly liked 
this challenge from the power that be— 
it furnished the luxury of disobedience 
and the spice of danger; and what fame 
it was, when captured and cooled in the 
station-house, to be hailed by a semicirele 
of youthful patriots gathered to wait our 
release, whose yellowed finger-tips be- 
trayed their partnership in our crime, I 
wonder why the Solons of that day never, 
for the suke of the weary and sick, devot- 
od their energies to condensing the infer- 
nal din of days and nights before into a 
free pandemonium from sunrise to sunset 
of the Fourth, instead of making silly 
laws of total prohibition, never to be en- 
forced ? 

Our preparations for the day were on 
the grandest scale, ‘There was a mimic 
cannon, filed out of the big bras key, 
which burst and took Bob Brinton in the 
eye. ‘There was home-made powder of 
brimstone begged or borrowed from the 
piles on the wharf, saltpetre bought by a 
pyrotechnic partnership (limited) at the 
apothecary’s, and charcoal added ina recipe 
traditional to boyhood, This mixture, 
kindling with calmness, fused with pro- 
voking deliberation, and left a dross of 
sulphur behind, We made fire-balls of 
tar scraped from the ‘* ways ’’ where we 
bathed, and oakum ** sampled’? from big 
bundles at the ship-chandler's door, 

The time for preparation is past, The 
sun of Independence peeps above the ho- 
rizon, Bang-whang go the guns; the 
bells ring from every steeple; from the 
Park roars the daybreak salute of Battery 
B; patriotic horns toot from the win- 
dows; Master Tom flings his red bunches 
clattering to the pavement, or makes them 
echo in the barrel, or boldly holds the ex- 
ploding cracker hetween thumb and finger 
with the stoicism of a young Indian brave ; 
while Jenny timidly drops her torpedoes, 
to the infinite scorn of brother Tom. The 
sun mounts higher. Drums beat, bands 
play bewitchingly, the militia are appal- 
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ling jn their tight trousers, padded Uvensts, 
and monstrous hate; soon with the erack 
of the pistol mingles the exciting pop of 
the fragrant heer, in triple seductiveness 
of ginger, epruce, and root, and there 
Hoots upon the aly a low musleal gurgle 
of good-gooud-good-good from the cool 
stone bottle, At nine s,m, Master Tome 
my tumbles on sof or sidewalk, aa either 
may offer, and, crowned with nine hours 
of glory, sleeps calmly like another Napo- 
leon on the battle-field, 

Now the sun beats down with terrific 
fury, and the city procession is under 
way, ‘Lhe show is shabby; the partici- 
pants console themselves by fond anticipa- 
tions of a public dinner to come, Among 
this throng are a few elated lads who 
march with big brothers in the Council or 
fat fathers among the Aldermen; and 
these, we youngsters regard from the eurb- 
stone with an envy akin to that excited by 
the offspring of confectioners at school, 
When we desery our promoted playfel- 
lows glancing exultantly about, we cool 
their dignity by loudly calling their names 
and nicknames, and by inquiring if the 
cobble-stones are muddy, or how long they 
have been city fathers, 

Hush! the ceremonies are going on in 
the hall, and all the fans are in motion, 
and all the programmes are plaited into 
fans, “When in the course of human 
events,’’ and so on, with sonorous deliber- 
ation, Whew! it is worse than the 
march, think the hot and hungry guests 
they think they are paying dear for that 
dinner, All things have an end, even the 
Declaration of Independence; and here it 
in—-* Georgia: Button Gwinnett, Lyman 
Hall, George Walton,’’ A sigh of relief, 
a strain of patriotic music, and then the 
orator rises amidst thunders of applause, 
Hail, noble, silver-tongued speaker, Tell 
us once more the ever-welcome story, 
The Kagle soars, ‘he mortified Lion 
slinks off with his tail between his legs. 

One Fourth, by what seemed almost a 
providential interposition, they were put- 
ting water-works into the city, and pipes 
of all sizes, some big enough for you to 
walk through erect (being no less than 
four feet in diameter), lay in the streets, 
The double-headers ‘‘ spoke” in those 
echoing tunnels. That day a country 
cousin came to town, and begged for the 
panorama; but it was courtesy to offer a 
preparatory treat, and being asked to name 


Woon, On7 
his luxury, heat once chose oysters, soorts 
Ing the lack of an He in the monthee 
though, to be sure, four weeks later hia 
homely spelling would have found one, 
The panorama was a sacred one, belng 4 
xorles of gorgeous splashes upon the Fall 
of Satan, done in oll by Pletro Bengini 
There is something in Milton about" in 
fornal machines,’’ and here they were, of 
the sort used in modern marine wartire 
The angel who was specially charged by 
the artist with overthrowing Satan had 
wings for flying, but for other locomotion 
a pair of Hessian boots, with gold tassel», 
and with spurs six inches long, In his 
hand he held a sheaf of thunderbolts; but 
the prudent painter had eked out these 
weapons (to guard against accident) by a 
Paixhan gun, 

That Fourth went out in a blaze of fire- 
works, Perched on seats six inches 
square, made to reat on the heads of the 
elders’ canes by a masterstroke of ingenu- 
ity, we ah-ed at the rockets aad roared 
over the drollery of the swaying crowd, 
The pyrotechnic ships fired into the forts, 
and the forte fired back into the ships and 
blew up one of them, but the other ships 
blow up the fort in turn; and then, with 
fresh crackling, it all changed and flamed 
into the figure of Washington, begirt with 
laurel wreaths, 

Now the drums are dumb, the bombs 
have burst, the bonfires smoulder, the 
sham fights are fought, the flags are 
hauled down, guns and gongs are put 
away for the year, the horns are silent 
and the horn-blowers playing a nasal ob- 
bligato, the serpents have censed to fixs 
and the pinwheels to whizz, blue lights and 
bengolas are quenched, the beer and elo- 
quence, erst so frothy are flat and stale, 
** Silence, like a poultice, comes to heal 
the blows of sound,’’ So ends for the in- 
valid the most torturing, for the merchant 
the dullest, for fireman and policeman, 
surgeon and coroner the busiest, for the 
orator the proudest, for Master Tommy 
the gayest day in the year, After a cen- 
tury of practice and experiment, is it not 
strange that we cannot make our holiday 
less noisy, and more amusing and refresh- 
ing; less a nuisance, and more a comfort 
and pride; an anniversary not to be de- 
spairingly ebandoned to urchins, but to be 
shared by men and women, and so rendered 
worthy of a nation like ours? 

Puiuir Quiuiser. 





SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY. 


RATIONAL AND EMPIRICAL HOUSE- 
KEEPING. 

A orapvuate of one of our oldest and 
most honored female seminaries, a woman 
of ability, fond of domestic agftvity, and 
proud to be regarded as an ** accomplished 
housekeeper,’’ found the woodwork of 
her kitchen at house-cleaning time much 
bespattered with lime. There were rough 
places where it could neither be rubbed 
off nor washed out. So the servants 
scoured and scoured till paint and patience 
were nearly worn out, when it was sug- 
vested by a casual comer, who knew the 
properties of lime, that it might be re- 
moved at once by a little vinegar. Em- 
piricism gives the rule, which is to 
scour dirty woodwork. Reason seeks the 
properties of things, and deals with them 
on the basis of those properties. No 
inatter what the business of the day, 
be it soap-making, bread-making, roast- 
ing, boiling, cleansing, furnishing, or 
murketing, the empiric blindly follows 
her formula, and blesses or curses her 
“luck”? according to the result. In 
making soap, for instance, she punetil- 
ivusly observes a certain order of procedure, 
und if the materials are good the opera- 
tion will probably turn out a success, 
Dut suppose the materials are bad, She 
cumnot test them, for she knows little or 
nothing of their nature, and, unable to 
interpret appearances as the proeess goes 
on, fidelity to the rule brings her anything 
but soap, rule and all breaking down in 
the fee of a difficulty which a very little 
knowledve would have enabled her to 
nvold, ‘To the empirical housekeeper 
Hour id a adinple homogeneous aubatince, 
Hut trented in a certain way produces 
browd ; but i this brend be aodden or sour 
or atioky, abe id helplow in the presence of 
wn teredolvable thet, While tt may not 
he that knowledge of the componltlon 
ol four, and of the properties of ltt ele 
mente, of fermentation and of the venetlona 
af heat apon bread, will enable a women 
to produce na better sample of the mane 
fhetured article than her nelghbor whe 
Iv densely ignorant of all these matters, 
to dytelligent lrewdenaker hae vet oon 
By hor knowledge 
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she is armed for emergencies. She can in- 
terpret failures and make them ministers 
to future success, she can meet defects 
with new adaptations, and above all other 
things she can lift herself and her voca- 
tion out of the depths of drudging toil 
into regions of intellectual achievement 
and pleasure. Is it not strange that in 
these days ‘of womanly aspiration we see 
so few tokens of change toward a more in- 
tellectual style of housekeeping? If it is 
the glory of modern times to know the 
nature and meaning of common objects 
and processes, if progress in civilization 
is most conspicuously seen in the substi- 
tution of the guidance of principles for a 
blind adherence to rules, is it not strange 
that the art of housekeeping, the one in- 
dustrial interest in woman’s special charge, 
should still be pursued in the spirit of a 
prescientific age? It may be said that as 
housekeeping is made up of many diverse 
processes, a comprehension of its principles 
becomes a serious undertaking. But the 
various sciences that underlie domestic 
life have had their principles so popular- 
ized that they are within easy reach 
of ordinary minds. Yet it does not seem 
to have dawned upon the feminine con- 
sciousness, that a knowledge of these 
principles is essential to a dignified and 
ritional administration of the family, 
Whether we examine the kind of in- 
struction given in those ladies’ schools 
where housekeeping is professedly taught, 
or the sentiment which rules in sehvols 
where no suck teaching is attempted, we 
alike diseover that at the very fountains 
of feminine education housekeeping ia tes 
garded aa a matter of pure empirioiam, 
Said an eminent teacher of wirle, ' We do 
not tench domestle aelence In our aehool, 
for Mt iw folly to take up the thie of the 
girle ina bonrdingeehool with auch mate 
ter, The number to be taught and the 
conventonces for teaching are out of all 
proportion, Glebe should learn housekeep- 
lng at home,’ And she added with emplie 
vin, Te abaurd to think dt takes so 
much tine to nequire this art, T have 
known givla that were absolutely ignorant 
af vil thinienthe Dt rathone, who vet bee. 


' 
cue excellant houmokeapern Ii aly woeke, 
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Now, housekeeping, regarded as a success- 
ful conformity to rules and receipts, may 
no doubt be acquired by a bright woman 
in a short time; but a knowledge of the 
principles upon which its rules are based, 
the ability tosee where a rule breaks 
down, or to discriminate between good 
rules and poor, the power in the ab- 
sence of a rule to construct one for the 
occasion—in a word, that acquaintance 
with the principles of household econ- 
omy which makes a woman mistress 
not .only of the servants but also of the 
situation, requires effurt and time propor- 
tioned to its superiority over the policy of 
our sisters and grandmothers. Without 
underestimating the value of formulas 
that embody the experience of generations, 
women need to set a higher estimate upon 
a knowledge of principies which make 
rules intelligible, and serve as guides in 
the failure or absence of rules. Let those 
women who hunger and thirst for a more 
intellectual life, remember that household 
operations, like all other occupations, rest 
down directly upon the properties of ma- 
terials; that the housekeeper no less 
than the skilled manufacturer is dealing 
with nature’s uniformities ; that albumen 
is albumen just as much as iron is iron ; 
that it has certain special properties as 
white of egg, which are affected in certain 
ways by time and temperature, and that 
in its behavior it is as much subject to 
law ne the running of a cotton factory or 
the sailing of a ship. 


A SELF-IGNITING SIGNAL LIGHT, 

Mu. N. J, Hotmes has invented a euri- 
ous form of signal light, which possesses 
the novel property of being self-igniting, 
and which eannot be extinguished until it 
lia burned iteelf out, Tt eonsiate ofa tin 
enme oF lamp about the size of a pint bot 
tle, In whieh the inflammable material isa 
placed, the enwe being fitted into a wooden 
laut with the neck or novle downward, 
The neck Is stopped by a plug whieh may 
he enaily pierced, while from the end 
which foata nbove the water a amall cone 
prajects upward, When it le wanted for 
ae, the polnt of the cone la knocked off, a 
hole Ie made through the plug in the 
other end, the enae la placed in the float, 
awd the whole thing thrown overhonrd, 
As the water reschas the materlal within 
throvgh the hole In the plug, fame hurts 
oitafthe polnt af the eone, rlalng dome wlx 

wn inehes high, and elving a most bril- 
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liant light. It will burn in this way for 
about five minutes ; during the next ten it 
sinks to the height of a foot, and after- 
wards burns with a slowly decreasing 
flame for half an hour, or until the material 
is all consumed. It operates equally well 
in a bucket of water, and is therefore 
practicable either on railway trains, the 
decks of steamboats, or on board ship. 
The contents of the tin case consist of a 
mixture of chalk and phosphorus, which is 
highly inflammable though not dangerous. 


ARTIFICIAL LEATHER, 

A process has lately been brought out 
in England for working up scrap leather, 
and such parts of old boots and shoes as 
have not been burned, or the fibre of the 
leather otherwise destroyed, into a sort of 
artificial leather, which is claimed to be 
nearly or quite equal to any in point of 
wear. The scraps are first reduced to 
pulp. ‘To do this, the thicker and harder 
pieces are put into a suitable disintegrat- 
ing or crushing mill, where they ate bro- 
ken up, care being taken that the fibre 
is not injured. They are then put with 
the thinner pieces which did not require 
crushing, and the whole thrown into a 
powerful rag engine and converted into 
pulp with water or a thin solution of gela- 
tine. When the pulp is sufficiently fine 
it is run from the engine into a tank and 
mixed with a stronger solution of gela- 
tine, after which it is converted into 
sheets, These sheets are next enclosed 
between other sheets of thin but perfect 
leather, A sort of compound sheet is 
thus obtained, which after being subjected 
to preawure is ready for use, 

COUNT KHUMPORD, 

Da. Martin Wittiames, in a recent 
iildrewe before the Royal Tnatitution of 
Cirowt Britain On the Selentific Diseov« 
erles of Count Rumford,” not only pays a 
hondwome tribute of reapeet to the meno- 
ry of that great man for the diatingulahed 
worvioes which he rendered to the cause of 
sclonce, but in closing takes oeeaslon to 
enforce In very emphatic language the ade 
vantigwes to be derived from a weneral ifs 
fiislon of sound aclentifie knowledge, He 
wave "The researches of Rumford are ev 
poclilly worthy of general attention, aa 
hin subjects Hterally come home to ail of 
um, the greater part of bie life having been 
devoted to studying and applying the phi. 
lonophy of common things; he may be in 
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fet regarded above all other as the pli 
losopher of common things, the seienee of 
feeding, clothing, warming, and sheltoriiag 
mankind having been his chief pursuit, 
The great characteristic of his whole cw 
reer ia that all his practionl work was 
strivtly philosophical, and imost of his 
philosophionl work was eminently and di- 
rectly proctionl, lle was w grent states 
nmin, & practionl suldier, the greatest of 
praction military reformers, a wkilful mee 
Chinke and engineer, and w successful 
plilonthraplat, bewldes being a distin 
gulshod philosopher, Tf, therefure, you 
would tnike your son a auccemlll soldier, 
aiovewlil lawyer, a sicdemmllil atatesuan, 
euccom@ll in any busines whatever, you 
ehould give him a sound, practionl, selon 
title eduention, let hin learn how to ob- 
nerve and Investignte theta, to generallae 
them, and from such tnductlons to deduce 
wound rules for practionl eonduet, Mod= 
ern selenve allovda the heat, the highest, 
anid the most umefil sehool of Intellectual 
culture; the great business of the present 
day is to give to welenee that decided edu: 
cational precedence to while it ls entitled 5 
nnd the whole enreer of Benjamin Thompe 
won, Count Kurtord, affords a atelilng 
exmimnple of the kind of Intellectual results 
we may expect to obtain when sound wel 
entific knowledge and trelning ave afforded 
to every human belng, male wand female," 





LITHORMACTEUN, 

Tita is the name given to an explosive 
compound, the principal constituents of 
which are nitroglycerine, gun-cotton, and 
Infusorlal earth, with a few other sub. 
xiances known only to the inventor and 
manufieturers, [ft was invented and pat. 
ented by Professor Engels of Cologne, and 
hia heen used to some extent in Germany 
and Austria for the last two years, It 
wre first brought into general notice, how 
ever, by the Prussians, who used it in the 
lute campaign for the destruction of some 
of the larger guns in the Paria forts, It 
has the appearance of a stiffish, light-col- 
oved paste, and is chimed to have all the 
explosive power of nitro-glycerine, with 
none of its dangerous qualities, Indeed, 
the difficulty is to explode it, Set on fire 
in the air, it burns quietly away to a white 
ash, Sudden and powerful impact will 
not set it off, neither can it be exploded by 
friction, For use it is put up in car- 
tridges four and a half inches long and 
seven-eighths of an inch in diameter, each 
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cartridge containing one and three-fourths 
ounces of material, It is exploded by a 
percussion cap in a manner similar to that 
of Mr, Nobel with dynamite and Professor 
Abel with gun-cotton, ‘The end of a pieve 
of fuse is inserted in a percussion cap 
about a quarter of an inch in diameter and 
an ineh long. ‘This cap is then imbedded 
in the explosive material near one end of 
the cartridge, and the whole wrapped 
with paper, when it is ready for use, Its 
power ia shown by the following experi+ 
mente: A horizontal hole one and a half 
inves in diameter was drilled to the 
depth of three feet into the thee of a quar. 
ry of solld rock, ‘This waa eharged with 
ton of the aboversized cartridges, tumped 
in the usual way with water, Large 
Hitawen Of atone were detached and thrown 
forward, and the new five was left scarred 
iid senined over an area of nineteen feet 
hy twelve, ‘The real power exerted will 
he better appreciated If the thet ls borne 
in mind that gunpowder under the same 
clroutmatanees would have made no line 
promlon atall, One pound five ounces of 
the material waa placed in the channel of a 
oar rall welghing seventyefive pounda to the 
yard, and this then lald upon another rail 
of the wame dimensions, When thred both 
rails were broken in two, throwing the 
pleves a considerable distance apart, The 
entire absence of danger tn handling and 
transporting the lithofracteur has been 
fully demonstrated; and if it shall prove 
to he durable, keeping for long pertods 
without change, it will moxt likely supers 
sede the dangerous or inefliclent come 
pounds now in use, 

A substance resembling this In eompo- 
sition and propertios, but paswing under 
the name of * giant powder,’’ has been 
manufactured for the past two years in 
Californian, and preparations are now go- 
ing forward with a view to ite manuliie- 
ture near this city, 





ENGLISH ANIMALS IN NEW ZEALAND, 

Au.usion was made ina former num- 
ber to the early steps of an enterprise 
which had for its object the introduction of 
English birds, particularly of the insect- 
eating sorts, into New Zealand, From a 
late number of ** Land and Water’? we 
learn that the ships in which these birds 
were taken out arrived safely at the'r 
destination, landing most of their feath- 
ered passengers in good condition. The 
long voyage, however, was too much for 
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the robins, all of them dying on the way, 
The flock of red deer also sutfored serious- 
ly, but five out of the eighteen shipped 
surviving the passage, ‘The similarity of 
the climate of New Zealand to that of 
England, and the general good health 
which foreigners who reside there are 
known to enjoy, leave little doubt concern: 
ing the sucvess of this experiment, 





A NEW DISINFROTANT, 

Tie " Lancet’? states that the Chemical 
Soclety of Mrankfort recommend a new dis 
lnfevtant composed of gun-cotton mist. 
ened with a solution of permanganate of 
potuah, Ordinary cotton does not answer, 
hoonuse Lt decomposes the pernyiunganate, 





AUTION OF GLACIENA ON THE ATI 

How glaciers affect the humidity of the 
Atmosphere, and how they are affected by 
It, haw recently been made the subject of 
an extended series of experiments, with 
the following resulta; Tt waa found, 
first, that when the tenalon of the aquee 
ous vapor of the alr la less than 4,6 milli 
metres (nearly twoetenthe of an ineh), 
there may be either condensation or evap: 
oration at the surfiee of the glacler ; sec. 
ond, that whenever the tenslon of the 
aqueous vapor in the alr exceeds 4,6 mil 
limetres, there ta always condensation 
on the surtiee of the glacier; third, that 
the total rewult of the condensation and 
evaporation at the surfhoe of the glacier 
appear to be notably In favor of condens 
fitione=that ia, In the long run the gla 
cler condenses more than it evaporates ; 
fourth, that the glacier tends to reduce hy 
condensation and evaporation the tension 
of the aqueous vapor of the atmosphere 
to 4.6 millimetres, there being no excep- 
tion to this law other than when conden- 
sition takes place at temperatures below 
the freezing point, In climates and lati- 
tudes where the average tension is greater 
than 4,6 millimetres, the glacier would 
exert an extremely powerful desiccating 
action upon the atmosphere, Fifth, that 
the condensation of aqueous vapor tends, 
by reason of the heat liberated, against 
the extension of the glacier, 





NEW ARTIFICIAL STONE, 

To the already numerous preparations 
which have from time to time appeared 
under this name, another has lately been 
added, the invention of a French chemist 
named Sorel, ‘The stone is formed from 
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natural materials, such as sand, chalk, 
pebbles, or quarry chips, united int a 
sulid imass by means of a peculiar kind of 
cement, this being the essential feature 
of the invention, ‘The cement is composed 
of carbonate of magnesia and chloride of 
magnesium, and may be made in either 
of two ways: the carbonate of magnesia 
may be mixed directly with a solution of 
the chloride of magnesium, or the two 
may be mixed dry and water added alter 
ward, Whichever way it ia made, the 
cement ix said to be very white, capable 
of receiving any desired shape or color 
before it seta, and alter setting very hard 
and suseeptible of a high pollah,  Lnite 
tion Ivory haw been made from it whieh ane 
awors well in the manufieture of billind 
balls, medallions, buttons, ete,; but ite 
chief value lies in ite agylomerative prope 
erties, whereby what would otherwise be 
wate material may be made into a compact 
and durable form of stone, One part of 
the coment will thus stick together thirty 
porta of wand, chalk, or other material, 
Speclmena of artifielal stone in the shape 
of medallions, momalos, emeryestones, oll» 
stones, Imitation marble, ete,, have been 
made with this cement without the aid 
of heat, and they are mald to bear a etrike 
lng likenoxs to the objects they are ment 
w represent, Kxvellent millstones and 
grindstones can be formed by cementing 
togethor emery mandstone and other hard 
materials, 


COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY, 

Da, W, Lanpen Linpsay, in a paper on 
the physiology of mind in the lower ani- 
mils, published in a late number of the 
* Journal of Mental Sclence,"’ remarks 
that comparative psychology, or the sci- 
ence of mind in all classes of animals, 
man included, and in the inferior animals 
particularly, as contrasted with man, isa 
subject about which very little is known, 
nnd yet one of the greatest interest and 
importance, Those studying mind have 
hitherto confined themselves to its phe- 
nomena as exhibited in man, or, in other 
words, they have selected for analysis the 
most complex form of mind; and to this 
he ascribes the belief, held by many highly 
educated people, that the lower animals 
do not possess mind at all, all their men- 
tal phenomena being attributed to the 
operation of the convenient faculty term- 
ed instinct. A sense of shame at our 
ignorance and prejudice he thinks tho 
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only proper starting-point toward more 
rational views, this to be followed by un- 
learning much that we have already learn- 
ed in human psychology, and then begin- 
ning our studies of mind, with its genesis 
or rudiments, in the simplest forms of ani- 
mals, tracing its graduai progress from 
simplicity to complexity. After these ob- 
servations there comes a series of illustra- 
tions of the mental endowments of ani- 
mals, embracing their natural disposi- 
tivus or character, their emotions and 
powers of self-control, their moral sense, 
memory, observation, imitation, strata- 
gem, will, imagination, abstraction, un- 
derstanding, reflection, and reasoning, 
adaptation of means to ends, skill, arts, 
wars, education, ete. Dr. Lindsay con- 
cludes by stating that his own investiga- 
tions have led to the conviction that cer- 
tain of the lower animals possess mind of 
the same nature as that of man, that there 
is no mental attribute peculiarly or char- 
acteristically human, and that there is 
therefore no essential mental distinction 
between man and other animals, 
LIMESTONE AS A BUILDING MATERIAL, 

M. Omanius p’Hatvoy, in a recent pa- 
per on the subject of building stones, says 
in speaking of limestones, that to judge of 
their durability, it is not so much the tex- 
ture which has to be taken into account 
as the condition of the bed from which the 
stones were obtained, The structure and 
texture of the limestones may vary enor- 
mously, and yet all may be suited for 
building purposes, provided the layers or 
strata have not been, as is very frequent- 
ly the case, dislocated by geological up- 
heaving, whereby many of these kinds of 
stone become foliated, and do not then 
witlistand wind and weather for any length 
of time without crumbling to pieces, 





NEW METHOD OF IRON-MAKING, 

Mr. Grorce Fow er, an English min- 
ing engineer, proposes the following modi- 
fication of the ordinary method of smelt- 
ing iron ores, As the process is com- 
monly earried on, air is driven in near 
the base of the farnace, and the oxygen 
thus introduced unites with the earbon of 
the fuel, forming carbonic acid, As this 
rises through the incandescent mass it 
loses a portion of its oxygen, and thus be- 
comes carbonic oxide, a gas whieh in 
its further upward journey takes oxygen 
from the ore and again becomes carbonic 
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acid, thence escaping from the top of the 
furnace. Carbonic oxide is therefore the 
true reducing agent in the process. By 
the proposed method this gas is generated 
outside the furnace, by the passage of a 
limited amount of air over ignited fuel. 
Thus heated, it is forced into the furnace 
near the top, whence it descends through 
the mass of iron ore, which it deoxidizes 
as the two come in contact. That por- 
tion of the carbonic oxide, if any, which 
remains unaltered, is burned when it en- 
counters the blast from the tuyeres, and the 
heat thereby generated suffices to fuse the 
metal and slag, which then fall into the 
hearth in a molten state. 





IMPROVEMENTS OF THLE SAFETY LAMP. 

Since Davy’s invention of the wire- 
gauze safety lamp, numerous modifications 
of the original structure have been sug- 
gested and a few brought into use, though 
the principle of the lamp still remains the 
same. In careful hands it is a safe and 
efficient guard against the terrible acci- 
dents from explosion in the mines, but 
neither this nor anything else yet con- 
trived has proved available against the 
stupid recklessness of the miner, who, for 
some such trivial purpose as a light for 
his pipe, will open his lamp, and thus ex- 
pose himself and his fellows to the risk of 
a most horrible death. It is an interest- 
ing fact that nearly all the attempted im- 
provements of the safety lamp have been 
made for the purpose of protecting the 
miners against themselves, so little are 
they to be trusted even with their own 
lives. The latest effurt in this direction 
is a wire-gauze lamp designed for burn- 
ing paraftine oil, so that with a better light 
the miner will not be tempted to remove 
the wire cage in order to see. But with 
an entirely justifiable lack of faith in the 
miner’s trustworthiness, the inventor has 
put it beyond his power to blow himself 
up, by attaching a contrivance which, 
when the removal of the cage is attempt- 
ed, immediately extinguishes the light. 
This is effected by two small metal plates, 
which are caused to fall upon the wick 
and wick-holder by means of a spring that 
is released on unscrewing the cage from 
the body of the lamp. Another attach- 
ment with the same end in view is called 
the magnetic lock, This is so constructed 
that the bolt can only be withdrawn by 
the action of a powerful magnet, and this 
magnet is kept in the lamp cabin, As an 
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instrument of the required power is too 
heavy to be carried, of course the collier 
could not open his lamp until he had 
passed beyond the region of dangerous 
gases. 





THE HELIOTYPE PROCESS. 

Mr. Ernest Epwarps, in a paper on 
** Photography in Printing,’’ gives a de- 
scription of the above-named process, the 
adoption of which promises a revolution in 
the lithographic art. Mr. Edwards first 
points out the action of light upon a film 
composed of bichromate of potash and gel- 
atine. It closes the pores of the film and 
enables it to be used as a lithographic 
stone, for where the light has acted the 
film will take greasy ink, and where it has 
not acted the film absorbs water. There 
are several ways of closing the pores or 
water-proofing gelatine. It may be done 
by the action of light in the presence of a 
bichromate ; chrome alum mixed with the 
gelatine without the action of light will 
do it completely, and after such treatment 
the gelatine is converted into a tawny, 
tough, insoluble substance like leather or 
parchment, capable apparently of stand- 
ing an unlimited amount of rough usage. 
The heliotype films are prepared by mix- 
ing a warm solution of bichromate of pot- 
ash, gelatine, chrome alum, and water, 
pouring out the mixture in a pool on an 
accurately levelled glass plate, and allow- 
ing the film or ** skin”’ to dry. It is then 
exposed under a negative, whereby a 
scarcely visible picture is produced upon 
the skin, which is afterward mounted up- 
on a thick zine plate and soaked in water 
to get rid of the superfluous bichromate of 
potash, and render the film insensible to 
the further action of light. In printing, 
the surface of the film is treated just like 
a lithographic stone, for where the light 
has acted it will take greasy ink, but does 
not absorb water ; where the light has not 
acted it will absorb water but refuses the 
ink; and where the light has but partly 
acted it partly absorbs water and partly 
refuses the ink. In reply to questions 
concerning certain objections to the pro- 
cess, Mr. Edwards stated that the imper- 
fections in some of the earlier prints by 
this process, which had been referred to as 
water marks, arose from defects in the pa- 
per upon which the prints were made, and 
were no fault of the process itself. This 
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difficulty, however, had since been entire- 
ly overcome by Mr. W. De La Rue, who 
had produced a paper entirely suited to 
the purpose. The pictures require from 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours to dry in a 
temperature of 90 deg. Fah. 





CONCENTRATED VEGETABLES. 

Tue general attention that has of late 
years been paid to the preservation and 
concentration of articles of food, continues 
to issue in new and occasionally valuable 
processes ; though many of those put forth 
turn out on trial to be either wholly use- 
less, or quite impracticable save in the 
hands of such as have been specially train- 
ed to their management. In which cate- 
gory the following process for the concen- 
tration of vegetables is destined to fall 
has yet to be determined. The aim is 
to put the solid portions of vegetables 
in such a shape that they may be readily 
preserved, and easily prepared for use 
when wanted, at the same time reducing 
their bulk and preserving their flavor. 
The way this is attempted in the case of 
potatoes will serve for illustration: After 
being thoroughly washed, the potatoes are 
boiled until done and their skins removed. 
The potato is then divided into fine ver- 
micular particles by mechanical means, 
and while in this state the water is driven 
off by exposure to heat. The material is 
left in a condition much resembling rice, 
and in this shape it may be ground to flour 
if desired. The extract of potatoes pre- 
pared in this way can be used for making 
soups and other dishes; and by adding 
boiling water, a dish in every way resem- 
bling mashed potatoes, cooked directly 
from potatoes in the ordinary manner, is 
obtained, but, it is said, of superior flavor 
and quality. 





CONSUMPTION OF SMOKE, 

Arrention has lately been called to an 
attachment for boiler and other furnaces 
designed to aid in burning the smoke 
which they generate. It consists simply 
of a flattened pipe, so connected that warm 
fresh air—in addition to that which sup- 
plies the draught—may be thrown into 
the furnace at a point just above the burn- 
ing fuel. Here it mingles with the smoke 
and other gaseous products of the combus- 
tion, thus enabling the fire to consume 
such as are combustible, 
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Qn Comparative Longevity in Man 
and the Lower Animals.’’ By KB. Ray 
Lankester, (Macmillan & Uo.) Not 
withstanding the increased knowledge of 
the laws of existence derived from biv- 
logical research, wand that which is fur 
nished by the stutistios of mortality, lone 
wovity is still a problem, Kverybody is 
inatinetively interested in this subject, 
and gives to it more or lew thought, Al- 
most every one at sume thine of his life ene 
tertuins or attempt to proactive a sacred, 
a moral, or & physical theory, with a view 
ty secure length of days, It ia needlow 
to muy that none of these lead to any defl- 
nite and neoopted result, One may have 
faith in the bonutiful sentimentof  Llonor 
thy father and thy mother, that thy days 
way be long in the land,’ and yet behold 
too many dutlous offspring vanish belvre 
thelr progenttors to vely fully on it, We 
wa children have had confidence that the 
injunction of “ Karly to bed and early 
to vide would nut only complete us ina 
worldly and titellectunl seme, but lke 
wine sooure uaa ripe old age, We have 
hoon Molla enough, perhaps, te follow 
the regimen of thie or that empleloal Gti. 
Him, anid have diseovered too lite that ne 
dietetia ayatem wide to Lith, of demote 
ai rites vavetiolain to bed pliyaloal any more 
than @ apleitial benellt, We oonantly 
we the woud dle belive the bad, the tei 
perite belive the litemperte, the lweble 
vubliviig the atrongethe fitalitios of tine 
bite, Wi alot, Walking the tntelleet quite 
ie eletually th the diteetion of longevity 
ie i the atilogoud puséled of feet and 
Hil enudet, Must we abandon tie probe 
leit, then, and veyed longevity wa an ine 
acvutihle thing’? ‘Tint duet fob follow, 
vHl fie thie Renaotiy that, Tike the aloes 
Hileb‘e eeneel fie the plitlosup her's atone, 
HY Tivol loi Hy develop moni Hitke 
HE Tae ptodietive oF better peli bhi 
Hie Hee HHO OF a Die neta 
Howe dle fot Biel Phere ele pie 
TT ML Leo 
over the dei ok eli etlebenae 


Holkhier and dive enjoyable, ana pe 
yerne the itatiothy otha thik Tite be de 





sirable only when it is, merry and short, 
The treatise of Mr. Lankester is of ser- 
vice in this direction, Mr, Lankester 
handles the subject of longevity in a cau. 
tious and guarded manner, lle states 
frankly that hiv treatise is indefinite and 
speculative, and expecially so because there 
in us yet too little obwervation of the eome 
parative longevity of man and the lower 
animals to warrant any positive oonelu 
sion, Longevity, in general terma, seems 
to be proportionate to the bulk or come 
plexity of an organism in connection with 
ita time of development, Antagoniatic to 
longevity ia, first, personal expenditure, 
meaning wear and tear in maintaining 
lifv; and next, generative expenditure, 
moaning the greater or lower degree of 
prolificness in reproduction of it, ‘This, 
in few words, seema to be the natural 
law, Numerous illustrations are given to 
show its operation, Duration of Lith, for 
instance, in infuaoria produciag 170 bile 
lions in four daya’’ la correspondingly 
short, Fiah are long-lived, as we ee lia 
wirp 160 years old mentioned both by Huts 
fon and Duhamel, A vertain pike taken 
ln Swabla, with wring on te bewelig an tine 
weription, welyling 860 pounda, and 1 
foot long, mua have heen, If the liaerlpe 
tion would be Pelled on, YO yous old, Aa 
fal are wuppomed to be liiwhly prolifie, tila 
feb would aeons to contravene the theory 
but" the bulk of the ove aid apawn of fab 
la Hot ao large ae the nunber of the ove 
would load one to think, Moreover, dah 
xive ho parental atbention, whieh Is an 
ite of generative eapenditiee,’  Lawelig 
thelv ova to be hatelod hy the elements, 
they avold any exlnustion of perennial 
energy, and live the longer, The whale, 
on the obher hand, whieh ta of wreent bulk, 
looke after tie yout, bib th he few ol 
them, and lives HOO youre, Heptiluw live 
Hi in hob eountelet and feeding on lage 
rime OF Had we lihervale live mniill ox 
penditvew and tive alone Hine, Mame of 
the enored dromodilon of Tilia have heen 
We nvcn wenn ediveies Het ctovtvay iiewmek Faye bli Wvagel baby 
# lariolee Non the Gallipigm li the bate 
an Aodlaglon! Garden wae, fom le mate 
al growth, ilerved to be 178 youre old, 
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Birds are long-lived in the same ratio ei- 
ther of bulk or complexity to period of 
development and expenditure, A parrot 
in Florence: is known to have lived 100 
years, and another in England 80 yeurs, 
a goose is said to have lived 100 years; a 
fuloon 162 years, + In respect to animals, 
the elephant lives from 180 to 900 years, 
some wncient authorities placing his term 
of life at 500 years, Llorses are known to 
live 40 years, the camel 40, the ox 20, 
the bull 16, the lion from 20 tw 60, the 
dog, an exceptional case, 34 years, and 
cata os high as 18 years; all showing the 
relationship of bulk or complexity, in 
connection with tine, development, and 
expenditure, Among men we find the 
Fueginn or savage living from 46 to 60, 
and the civilised man from 70 to80, Ooi 
paring together the bulk and complexity 
of verlous species, man ia found to be 
longer-lived than the chimpansee, the ox 
than the sheep and the goat; while the 
lion, low bulky than the ox, lives longer 
on account of his superior development, 
‘With regard to the mule, Bacon states 
that it lives longer than either the horse 
or the aa, which confirma the hypothesis 
that generative expenditure antagonises 
longevity.’ Anlinala used for breeding, 
and made to breed early, are lew longelived 
thin obhomenw atitement, aay the tite 
thor, due to general wasertions, and whieh 
hooda confirmation, AIL thewe liatanens, 
It atucled in thele detatla, will show that 
the law of Lily and development Ulumten ted 
li thin troation la probably the trae one, 
We pis on to plenomens of longevity 
visible among man and woman kind, 
Distinguished wople ih any given cli 
id lead ok than the wtidletine 
guished, There ia with the firmer a 
grouter Waele of energy, A prominent 
vlerwyinan (Which prolvewion tikes the 
lowt in lonweviiy) lives three yeni lew 
(hit Hie lest Hive eompeer) & clever 
lawyer Henly two yeure lowe thin thivse 
wie ate hob ao, between medion) men, 
Hiathimilahed and hob diatingiiahed, there 
ja little difeeenee) ain lhemmey ane 
acientitic eivula, the ables) doe two anil 
viet lied Yenee moctek yp wn HO wee 
tele the howt live the ehovtewh tlie ly a 
yer anil a qintier — Won eonn to have 
the wivnninwge of men te lonmerliy, A 
WHI HE TTT) TO Thee) Hy ape 
to tive bo the nae ol everity aid Glin 
Hie Yee) While ik age 
eon bape Tae diate Te elatyentie 
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years six months, Mr, Lankester says 
that the difference of longevity between 
celibates and the married is not estab- 
lished in favor of the latter, although he 
quotes & tabular statement which gives 
thein the preierence, 

Among examples of abnormal longevity, 
thatof Parr, who is stated to have lived 162 
years and then died because tuo richly fed 
trom palace kitchens, is partially disered+ 
ited, Dr, Holland accepts it on the au- 
thority of the famous Harvey, Mr, Lan- 
kester quotes the wuthentio case of Williain 
Sliuldham, who died in 1645 at least LOY 
years old, © Liis sun composed and aang 
at the centennial anniversary of his lither's 
birth a sung one verse of whieh fairly 
desvribes his general mode of living 


“Home take pills and physic for gout or for 
phitiiale | 
Try every new noatrum for malady sore; 
Sone quit theb’ home quarters to drink foreign 
waters, 
And yet kick the bucket the same aa befvre, 
Hut comfort and quiet, and temperate diet, 
Will make a man healthy aid wealdiy aad 
bold, 
While « glass of good wine, tov, will strengthen 
the apie, loo, 
And make bin, Khe Shuldham, & hundred 
years old,” 


We do not dwell on the longevity of 
waviwiw like the Muewlina above relerred 
lu, Who are killed and eaten by thelr ehil- 
(ren, bub we tiny quote something done 
vortlig the ahortiews of vertaln Amerloun 
liven, Mi, Milny Marle Chase la the au 
thority, Me, Chase divides the people of 
Philadelphia lite two claawes) Mrlende (ue 
Wiunkers) and Philadelphinns, At the age 
ul twelve years the fieimer have & inal: 
wiih Vitality of MOA) per vent, over the 
latter, and thelr probable Lie ia 44.78 per 
weit, more valuable than that of their 
Hel@libors, ‘Pile goee to slow that placid 
tenipere and tenperte labia are ol avin 
eiwnilivwnive, Whether uwliw to ture Hues 
eure atitistion in Mingle than else 
where, ot Whether it ia simply the weal 
Hiiwlieh waweveration of euperioriiy bu the 
reat ol the world, 1b seen think hee 
1h Tivem, aie wapeolilly Miwglial tive, linen 
the greantoat probable duets’! — bane 
Wevily deli Ho tiene a Hiodlern phenuinie 
Hol, Baie oF the Geel pliilumap lieve 
lived to very whvaneed agew, We quote 
ui De, Holland's vdiiwble my on 
thin muljook: Aone te mal ta lave lived 
1 youre, Diogenes 0) Plate A, Gorgon, 
tlie Hated’ ob baguriebe, LO) Bap lioelen WO, 
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and Pindar 4, We find many long. 
lived women among the Romuns; Teren- 
tin, the wile of Cicero, lived to 108; Clo» 
din, the wife of Ofilius, to 115 years, ‘Two 
remarkable nactreswos stand thus on the 
list: Luecein is stated to have performed 
ox Mima for about 100 years; the other, 
Galeria, was brought back to the stage 
during games celebrated in honor of Au- 
gustus in her 104th year, and 01 years af- 
ter her first appearance before the Roman 
public, Conspicuous as these instances 
are, there is no doubt but that the average 
of life is much in favor of modern times, 
Longevity, it is seen, is not a deter. 
mined thing, It seems to be a matter of 
heredity and not within the seope of enl- 
culation, ‘The best we can do in necount- 
ing for it is to suppose causes operating 
through a succession of lives; in the 
words of Dr, Holland; ** When the or- 
uns serving to the great animal functions 
respiration, circulation, nutrition, and 
secretion—are sound, and conveyed as 
such from one generation to another, an 
average prolongation of life will occur as 
the natural effect,’’ The true way, there- 
fore, to secure long life is to use modera- 
tion in the exercise of all mental and 
physical functions, A sound body in one 
generation may probably withstand under- 
mining influences, but when there is off- 
pring the effects of the strain are trans 
mitted, and are the causes of early death, 
A Memoir of Charles Mayne Young, 
tragedinn, with extracts from his son's jours 
nul,’? by Julion Charles Young, rector of 
Iimington (Macmillan & Oo,), furnishes 
about as good reading for the summer 
months as one could desire, The title, it 
must be anid, conveys no idea of the book, 
But one-fifth of it is devoted to the me- 
moir, while the reat consists of sundry 
stories with reminiscences and anecdotes 
of English celebrities, literary, artistic, 
nnd political, with whose names or works 
every cultivated reader x familiar, We 
cin compare the memoir to nothing but a 
décorous statue standing at the entrance to 
i museum of curiosities, Few Aimerlenna 
now living know anything of the trage. 
dinn Young, & contemporary of Mra, Side 
dons, and a auccessful rival of Kean, Kem 
hle, and Macready, Tle ranked profim 
wlonally with thewe, performed with them 
on an equal footing, and ia only lew fe 
mous perhaps beau he never left his 
country on profesional tours and seen to 
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have been leas ambithis and enioipr beings 
According to his son's weeouut, be was an 
amiable, eooentrie man, fiaithlul to bis due 
ties and friends, living « solitary life, and 
enjoying every comfort up to the end of 
his days, 

The important event ef his life was his 
morriage, somewhat romantic, with the 
daughter of an exiled nobleman, the Mar- 
quis Grimani of Venice, who died a few 
days after giving birth to the son who 
commemorates his father's life and times, 
Charles Julian Young, the son, becomes a 
clergyman in the Church of England, A 
clerical position, noble birth on the mater- 
nal side, the eminence of his father, and 
decided talent of his own, give him the 
entrée of the best English society, in whieh 
he has rare opportunities for studying and 
recording what he observes of distinguish. 
od men, The result is, the journal ap= 
pended to the memoir, a book of wit, hu« 
mor, graphic portraiture, and inimitable 
stories, compiled with good taste, and 
forming altogether an admirable literary 
tableau ofa brilliant epoch, 

Kvery worshipper of genius must be 
somewhat chagrined on discovering that 
his idols have any defects, We once men- 
tally condemned Mr, Emerson for expos- 
ing in a lecture the weak side of Worda- 
worth's character, the said exposure con- 
sisting of a ludicrous report of Words. 
worth reading to him one of his sonnets, 
Mr. Young more than confirms Mr, Bin- 
erson's testimony to the poet's vanity, 
Wordsworth, passing through a London 
atreet, happened to be pleased with the ap- 
pearance of @ little girl, and stopped to 
talk with her, When he had satisfied his 
curiosity he “put one hand on her head 
and with the other dived down into the re- 
ceawow of his cont pocket and drew forth a 
little copy of his minor poems; telling her 
to look at him well and note his person, 
alao to be sure to observe well the time of 
day and the «pot, he bid her recollect that 
that little book had been given her by the 
author, the celebrated William Words. 
worth!" Our journalist's consclence 
pricks him a little for narrating such @ 
story of truly eminent and virtuous man; 
but no one, he siya, can better afford to 
have the truth apoken of him, Words 
worth's vanity, moreover, haa heeome bint 
torlonl, like that of Lamartine, Coleridge 
ln another cnwe of ideal miseoneeption, 
Hla general appearance would have led 
ine to suppowe Lim a dissenting minister, 














His hair was long and white and neg- 
lected; his complexion waa florid, his 
features square, his eyes watery and hazy, 
his brow broad and massive, his build un- 
couth, his deportment grave and abstract- 
ed, He wore a white, starchless neck- 
cloth tied in a limp bow, and was dressed 
in a shabby suit of dusky black, His 
breeches were unbuttoned at the knee, 
his sturdy limbs were encased in stock- 
ings of lavender-colored worsted, his feet 
were thrust into well-worn slippers, much 
trodden down at the heel, In this un- 
gauinly attire he paced up and down, and 
down and up, and round and round a sn- 
loon sixty feet square,’ when the author 
wut making this pre-Raphnelite study of 
him, Ooleridge was a man of books and 
the poet of inner consciousness, We are 
not surprised to be told that he was no 
real lover of nature or society, and that, 
going #o little out of his shell, he should 
he prejudiced to an absurd degree, He 
could not learn to «peak French, and evi- 
dently had no appreciation of French ele- 
gance of manner or of the practical mind 
of that versatile people, How little he 
had is apparent in the following diatribe : 

**T hate the hollowness of French prin- 
ciples ; Lhate the republicanism of French 
politics ; | hate the hostility of the French 
people to revealed religion ; I hate the ar- 
tifiviality of French cooking; I hate the 
acidity of French wines; 1 hate the flimsi- 
ness of the French language, My very or- 
ganas of apeech are so anti-Gallican that 
they refuse to pronounce intelligibly their 
insipid tongue,’’ He seems to have hated 
German wine and only to have loved sherry, 
judging by the following impromptu : 

Tn Spain, that land of monks and apes, 

The thing called wine doth come from grapes ; 

Hut on the noble river Khine, 

The thing called gripes doth come from wine, 

Considerable space is given to one of the 
most singular men England has produced, 
the famous ‘ Sybarite,’’ Beckford, the 
builder of Fonthill Abbey, and the author 
of “ Vathek.’’ Morbid or not, Beekford 
was aman of orlginal genius, Possessing 
immense wealth, he devoted it to giving 
outward substance to the wildest drehi- 
tectural and avenlo fancies, erecting an 
ediflee which rivalled his own deseription 
of the Hall of Bblia, " the aplendor of ite 
furniture and decorations, with Ita inex 
hauatible trenaures of art, earning for it 
the designation of the ' Wonder of the 
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Weat,’'' We muat refor the reader to the 
book itwelf for an estimate of Beckford's 
character and works, Hood, ‘Tom Moore, 
D'Orsay, Dickens, Bulwer, and a host of 
heroes, naval and military, pass in review, 
Intermingled with sketches and memoran- 
da of these are several mesmeric and ghost 
stories, native and foreign, so well told 
that we think the author must have be- 
lieved them, Among his anecdotes is the 
following of Dumas the elder; ‘ Speak- 
ing of the Darwinian theory, a friend tells 
me that Alexandre Dumas (a man of col- 
or), being asked by a noble puppy, in o 
tone of offence,‘ Who was your father?’ 
answered, ‘My father was a crovle, bis 
father a negro, and his father a monkey ; 
my family, it seems, begins where yours 
left off.’ Here is another of a death-hed 
repentance; ' A farmer in the North Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, who had been for years 
at open variance with his brother, was 
persuaded by his minister, in consequence 
of the dangerous state of his health, te 
send for him and be reconciled to him. 
After they had met and exchanged greet- 
ings, if not cordial, at least amicable, the 
clergyman, fearing too much agitation in 
the patient, suggested to the visitor onee 
more to shake hands and go, Ie did so; 
but as he was departing the invalid eried 
out to hin, ‘Tsay, Bill, we've made up, 
you know, because they think as T be go- 
ing to die; but if I should not die after 
all, then remember we're to be as we war 
afore,’’’ A youthful admirer either quotes 
or parodies the famous lnureate; “* When 
Tennyson entered the Oxford theatre to 
receive his honorary degree of D, 0, L., 
his locks hanging in admired disorder on 
his shoulders, dishevelled and unkempt, 1 
voice from the gallery was heard erying 
out to him,‘ Did your mother call you 
early, dear?’ 

Mr. Young at the close of his book de- 
votes a chapter to his parochial expori- 
ence, showing how much good ean be 
accomplished by a liberal and intelligent 
man among the vicious and uneducated, 
One of his plans consisted of a series of 
readings, in which he was unusually suc 
cewwful, and which led to Invitations for 
him to read in other parishes, Being for 
a charitable purpose, he on one occasion 
necepted, taking for his subject a play of 
Shakeapenre's, '' Tt waa with Infinite 
aurprine that T lenened, after the rending 
hid been given, that hy my eomplianue 
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with the request made me I had Incurred 
the displeasure of the bishop, and that he 
had in consequence inhibited me from 
olliciating in hin diocese,"’ We know 
that clerical Intolerance sometimes ex. 
tends to netor, but we did not suppose 
that it could have been excited by the 
mighty poet himself, The bishop was 
the Bishop of Exeter, who it must be maid 
repented of this act, An American must 
wmilo at the way in which condescending 
netions are recorded, and which «how the 
ull-pervading sentiment of the people, 
‘As my father was driving me in his 
mail pladton to Brighton, two carriages 
and four passed us, ‘The flevt was quickly 
pulled up and a voice called from the wine 
dow, ‘Young! Young!’ It was the 
Duchess of St. Albuns, who, after detaine 
ing my father at the door for /udl ten mine 
udes, desired that L might be presented to 
her, Which Lowas.’’ Who but an Kng- 
liMtinan would have taken pains to convey 
an idea of the length of time appropriated 
to such condescension? Perhaps the aria 
turatic sentiment is played upon in the 
treatment of the following case, A young 
lady uttending service ina royal chapel at 
Which there is a corps of cavalry drawn 
up, faints and is carried out by a hand: 
«one officer, Sir Horace Seymour, Strange 
tomy, on the following Sundayga young 
lady, each time a different one, does the 
sume thing, and is borne out by the same 
inan, ‘To put a stop to this, the following 
notive ia posted at the door: Whereas, 
a tendency to faint is becoming a prevae 
lont dafirmity among young lidies fre. 
quenting this chapel, notice in herely 
wiven that for the future ladies ao affeeted 
will no longer be carried out by Sir Hor. 
we Seymour, but by Branscombe the 
dustin!’ Knglish soelety is sald to be 
formed of three classes, an upper, amiddle, 
nnd w lower elisa; feta show that. there 
ate really but two classes, an upper and 
lower, the middle class being a degree of 
the flvwt, As for the clit said to be the 
lower, it is comparatively small and line 
poverished, and as yet has no preponders 
anes, Whether it will not grow and 
orluinate we much politieal trouble ws that 
of the Communiate in France, remalin to 
he'woon, Speculation of this kind, how: 
ever, Ia not our ohjecty it seem to us 
that i this should be the case, the Journal 
of Charles Mayne Young, like the Freeh 
omnolee weitten before the Revolution, 
will ahve poomterity a good dew off the 
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manners and ideas of the Knglish arlato- 
cratic epoch, 

* Sitaw's Complete Series of Works on 
Knglish Literature '’ (Sheldon & Uo.) cone 
slats of four manuals of Hoglishand Amer. 
ican literature intended for schools, edited 
by Thomas b, Shaw, William Smith, 
Prof, H, J, Tuckerman, and Prof, B, N, 
Martin, the last two supervising the Amer- 
jean branch, As fi as the Englisl depart 
ment is concerned, the name of William 
Smith, the learned and conscientious edi- 
tor of the Classical and Bible Dictiona- 
ries, ix of itself sufficient to recommend the 
nunuals devoted to it, ‘The last issue is 
* Choice Specimens of American Litera. 
ture,” edited by Prof, Martin, who has 
ably fulfilled histaxsk, The extracts taken 
from the works of the great body of Amer 
jean writers, accompanied with blographi 
cal dates and occasional notes, give an ade 
quate idea of style, and are impartially 
and judiciously selected, authors fron 
every section of the country being repre. 
sented,  Lnatructors in various colleges 
recommend the series, and we are glad te 
add our mite of commendation to theirs 





CURRENT FRENCIL LITERATURE 

Ir is hardly necessary to explain to our 
renders the rarity of our notices of eurrent 
French liternture since the opening of the 
Kuropean war, Failing the books, the 
notices must aldo necessarily fill, 

For some months after the commence 
ment of hostilities, the quantity of French 
publientions seemed undimiaished, partie 
viarly In works on medicine and the sel 
ences, Which were evidently the result of 
long previous preparation, 

Since then, books on jurisprudence, thes 
dlowy, and works of solld erudition have 
totally ceased to appenr, Polities and 
present social suffering almost alone seen 
to call forth any appreciable nmount of 
literary effirt, if we exeept almanies, 
prayer books, sativieal pamphlets on Hi 
dinguet,¢ and eaxays of a sanitary combs 


* Works noticed wader this heading may be 
obtain from FW, Christer, 77 University 
place, 


 Wacdingnet ie eaid to be the name of the mae 
ROH OF plasterer in Whose Clothes Louie Napoleon 
isgiieod biineelf in minking bis escape from tine 
piisonment in the cuetle at Tam, aid Napoleon 
THT, te how always eatiod Hachngnet ti te pane 
phlets, sone, and corieaties of the Paria 
populace, 
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klon nature, on fleld hospitals and treat 
ment of the wounded, Setting aside the 
portly inane and partially insane gibber- 
ing of Vietor Hugo in defence of the Com 
mune, all the great volces of France, both 
in prose and in poetry, appear to be silent, 
With better days let us hope for better 
things, 

Tne distingaished French professor of 
Oriental languages, M, Garcin de 'Tassay, 
hus for several years past published annu- 
ul reports as to the progress of literature 
om! journalism among the Hindoos, On 
wevount of the late unpleasantness in 
Paris, his last report, for 1870, is not pub- 
lished at the capital, but at Caen, in Nor- 
mandy, Our interest in that particular 
branch of Oriental literature ealled Hine 
dostanee is slight, our knowledge of it in 
finitesimal, But certain extracts given by 
Professor Taway from the Akbari Alam," 
an influential journal published at Mirat, 
in Bengal, strikes ux as sufficiently ime. 
portant to be laid before our readers, with 
a view of bringing about such a state of 
public opinion as will foree upon our Gov. 
ernment the conviction that an linmedinte 
and pressing necessity exists for the extab- 
lishment of a first-class mission to Bengal, 
with an eye single to the enlightenment 
of that region as to the true views and 
veritable customs of American ladies on 
the question of matrimony, ‘The eholce 
Hd nomination of the minister forthwith 
to be despatched to the Indian Ovean by 
fumtewt eniling government steamer might, 
we respectfully sugwest, be left to Sorosis, 
Ilere in the extract from the * Akbar | 
Alam" (the translation of whieh is, The 
Herald, the only reliable Journal"), for 
whieh the editor should be held strictly 
ind personally responsible ; 


Cernan women prefer the man who le agree 
thle and keepa hile word atrletly, Preneh wo 
Hen choose atin With open brow and enmiling 
ountennee, The Hiesian fonales prefer a 
county of thelr awn, who looks upon all 
Western nations ia barbarians, The Danish re 
main Clowely at home, and desire to hear noth: 
nw of travel abroad, The Spaniel wonan ae 
ete a man capable of avenging her honor and 
hisown, ‘The Hollanders one who is peaceable 
in his ways, and desives never to hear of etvite 
nnd war, And the Amerionn ladies marry the 
envliest goal afer hey wet, taking the frat man 
who will take them, caving nothing fir ble rank 
ov aoclil position, wid etl) lew whether ar not 
he be alt, lame, OF iltithet/ he but have plenty 
uf money? 


We diecover on reading thie abomlanble 
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extract that we have heretofive had no 
proper conception of the depth and breadth 
of Kastern Ignorance and barbarism, and 
we trust that the French professor of Ori- 
ental tongues will spare us all further re- 
port on the progress of Hindostanee liter- 
ature, 

“Le Livre des Parfums, par Eugine 
Rimmell’? (Dentu, Paris), a handsomely 
Hlustrated work of 431 pages, comes to us 
with a lively and characteristic prefiee 
from the pen of Alphonse Karr, written, 
we presume, from among the fragrant 
wephyrs of his garden at Niece, Concern. 
ing perfumes, as of everything ele, the 
witty author of the  Guépes' (Wasps) 
rattles away pleasantly through some fil- 
teen pages, and being a keenly refined 
man, cmunctissime naria, detects wonder+ 
ful odor in history and in literature, from 
the perfume of virtue spoken of by Socra- 
tes to the odor of sanctity commemorated 
inthe * Acta Sanctorum,’’ Ile makes eu- 
rious suggestions as to the creation of a 
religious perfumery which would prepare 
* odor of sanctity '’ for the handkerchief, 
and ‘odor of virtue’ for the * toilette 
des dames," 

No trifling, superficial work either is 
this ** Book of Perfumes,"’ One is fairly 
smothered, not by ite aromatic exhala- 
tions, but by iteerudition; and the read. 
er breathes with diffeulty, not through the 
pollen of odoriferous flowers, but through 
the learned dust of remote ages, whieh 
rixew About him in clouds at every page, 

We make olfactory vequaintanee with 
thie Aswyrions, Kyyptinns, and Hebrews, 
We assiat at the embalming of mummies 
wand at aromatic offerings upon the altars 
of flee gods, Weare made to open the 
Scriptures at Exodus, where we rend 

Jind Anton shall burn [ipon the altar) eweet 
neonee every morning! when le dresseth the 
latipe, he shall bien teense pon it, 

And when Aaron lighteth the limps at even, 
he eshall burn ineenee ipon ita perpetial neenae 
before the Lord throughout your generations, 


We are told of the balm of Judea, and 
of the bulin of Gilead, and again read 


Moreover, the Lord apake inte Moses, ay ling 

Take thou also tinte thee principal eplees, of 
pire myrrh five hundred shekels, and of eweet 
Cinnamon half eo mueh, even two hundred and 
Hifly shekels, and of eweet calumiie two linedeed 
wed Afly ehekedls, 

And of enwein five hundved ehekels, after the 
ehekel of the sanetinyy, and of oll alive an titans 
Jud thou shalt make tan oll of bely obit 
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ment, an olntment compounded after the art of 
the apotheoary, 

And again: 

Spikenard and saffron; calamua and enna. 
mon, with all trees of frankincense ; myrrh and 
Aloes, with all the chief apices, 

Then comes a learned dissertation on 
apikenard, What was it? Webster says 
** the spikenard of the ancients was a xpe- 
cies of valerian,’? which would appear to 
be the adoption, through Lindsey, of the 
opinion of the distinguished Orientalist 
Sir William Jones, who made a special 
study of the subject, and fixed upon the 
valeriana jatamansi, although Pliny recog- 
nizes twelve varieties of spikenard, and 
Tannwus designated the andropogon nard- 
vs, a plant from which perfumers extract 
what is called the Indian geranium, 

We are cautioned not to confound the 
aloes employed in modern pharmacy with 
the aloes mentioned in the Bible, which 
latter is the aloerylum agallochum, a shrub 
quite common in Oriental lands, 

On reaching the Greeks and Romans in 
our * Book of Perfumes,’’ descriptions of 
ambrosin, lustral waters, and perfumed 
banquets form pretexts for frequent and 
extended citation from Homer, Theophras 
tus, Annereon, Horace, Juvenal, and 
Ovid, 

China, Japan, and Indian are pressed 
into the serviee, and made to contribute 
their quota in musk, patehoull, and attar 
of roses, 

Coming down to modern times, all the 
mysteries of the chemlenl laboratory and 
the Indies’ toilet, in matters concerning 
perfumes, essences, dyes, and coloring pro-= 
censos, are lad bare to the gaze of the ou. 
rious reader, 

Among other secrets hitherto supposed 
to be Impenetrable ia communiented the 
worlong Incommunieable mystery as to the 
preparation used by the Venetian Indies to 
give thelr flowing locks the celebrated 
fila d'oro or golden tinge, no longer pro- 
duced, and now seen only in the paintings 
of Titinn, Palina, Vecchio, and the other 
great Venetinn masters, who are said to 
have painted not with colors but with aun- 
beams, (Seo “ Galaxy,’’ May, 1871, p. 
714.) We now proceed to communicate 
thix mysterious recipe for the exclusive 
uae and information of the lady readers of 
The Galaxy,'’ to whom we intrust it in 
profound confidence and under the atrlet- 
ext Injunetion of secrecy,  Tlere it in: 
* Two pounda of alum, #ix ounces of black 
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sulphur, and four ounces of honey, mixed 
together and distilled with water,"’ We 
have compared this formula with that 
given by the Countess Nani in a work 
written by her—*' Ricettario della Con- 
tessa Nani’’—and find it to be substan. 
tinlly the same, But the mere recipe, 
without further instructions aa to the 
method of applying it, would be a decep- 
tion and a snare, productive only of wrath 
and locks of rusty brown, So we turn to 
Caesar Vecellio, a cousin of Titian, who, 
in his interesting work, ** Degli habiti 
antichi e moderni,’’ thus describes the 
process; ©The lady desiring to use it 
takes her station on the balcony or roof' of 
the house, saturates her tresses with the 
lotion, and there sits exposed to the full 
rays of the sun until the color becomes 
fixed,’’ 

Your complexion? Well, you follow 
the example of our fair Venetian cumael 
or dame, and put on a straw hat of de- 
cided amplitude in rim, from whieh you 
have been careful previously to cut out the 
crown, 

That the operation was such as herein- 
thove described we are entirely satiated, 
for we have seen an old Ltalian wood-cut 
representing a lady seated ina high bal- 
cony carrying it into effect, and under the 
sketch the inseription; La donna che ai fa 
biondi i capelli—'' A lady blondifying her 
treawes,'’ 

At page 320 of the ‘ Livre des Pur- 
fums’? we find—we are pained to sny— 
an insult to the American flag whieh, 
through Mr, Fish's instructions, will, we 
trust, receive proper attention at— the 
hands of Mr, Washburne as soon as he 
can find a suiliciently welledressed and 
cloanly*shaven Gallic Government where- 
with to remonstrate and negotiate, Here 
in the offensive passagewe give it in 
full in order that our readers may clearly 
appreciate the deliberateness of the of: 
fonce: “La mode dew cheveux courte at 
dew barbes longues florissnit en Angle. 
terre sous Henry VILL, comme le prou- 
vent les portrnita du temps, et, entre 
mutres, ceux de Holbein, Elle régna de 
méme en Allemagne, h en Jager par un 
dewwin de Jost Amman, que nous repro 
duisons tel, et qui représente In boutique 
d'un barbier allemand au XVI" xidele, 
On remarquera, dana le fond, un edient 
subiwant une opération fort semblable au 
‘shampoo! que les Américaina prétendent 
avoir inventd!" 
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The sting of this extract, like that of a 
venomous insect, is in ite tall, We trans 
late; ‘The fashion of short halr and long 
boards flourished in England under Henry 
the Kighth, as is shown by portraits of the 
period, those of Holbein among others, 
It equally prevailed in Germany, as we 
may see from a‘picture by Jost Amman, 
which we here reproduce, and which rep- 
resents the shop of a German barber of the 
sixteenth century, In the background of 
the picture will be remarked a customer 
undergoing an operation closely resem- 
bling the ‘shampoo,’ which the Ameri- 
cans pretend to have invented,” 

In an industrial and commercial point 
of view, the business of perfumery is di- 
vided into two branches; First, the prep- 
aration of the primary material ; second, 
the manufacture of the perfumes, soaps, 
and cosmetics destined for the toilet, The 
primary material includes the animal sub- 
«tances, musk, civet, and ambergris, and 
the floral, which latter take in every flow- 
er from which perfume can be extracted, 
Che flowers most used for the production 
of perfumery are grown in the largest 
quantity and with the greatest success in 
the southeast of France, principally in the 
environs of Cannes, Grasse, and Nice; and 
the following table shows the value and 
quantity of the six principal flowers an- 
nually used for the stock of the perfumer 
from these three localities ; 


Flowers, W't in Kilog’s, Vatue in Franea, 
Ovnnee, oe ee » 2,000,000 9,000,000 
Howee . eee ee = =6800,000 600,000 
Jommmmlned oye 0,000 200,000 
Visits seocee 80,000 400,000 
Acaelam ona 40,000 160,000 
Tuberowes, ... 90,000 60,000 


The welght may be estimated at forty. 
five kilogrammes to the hundred pounds 
(American), and the value in round num 
bors five francs to the dollar, The aencin 
mentioned in the table is the Acacia Far- 
nesiand, 


CURRENT GEUMAN LITERATURE,* 

Fanny Lewap's last two novela, * Die 
Unvertrennlichen (‘The Tnseparables), 
und ** Die Pilegeeltern'’ (‘The Foster Pu- 
rents), attract much attention, 

Thia writer has been gradually growing 
in favor at home for many years, although 
her well-known and energetic advocacy 
of * Woman's righta <a by no means 


* Works noticed herein may be obtalned of B, 
Bwiger, No, 4 Frankfort street, 
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well-received doctrine among her country: 
women, not to speak of her countrymen 
has been a serious makewelght against 
her literary popularity, which has been 
somewhat lessened on that very ground, 

Fanny Lewald's personal and literary 
history is an interesting one, She is in 
reality Madame Stahr, the wile of Adolph 
Stahr, 0 writer of distinction and the au- 
thor of several well-known works on ar- 
chological and wsthetic subjects, whom 
she married in 1855, 

The daughter of a wealthy Israelite, a 
worthy merchant of Konigsberg, she re 
ceived a brilliant education, and was left 
free by her futher to choose her religion, 
At the age of seventeen she embraced 
Christianity, After a tour of travel 
through France and England she wrote, 
to amuse a sick sister, a number of short 
novels which, from 1834 to 1845, were pub- 
lished in the ** Kuropa’’ and the * Ura- 
nia,’ among them * The Substitute’? and 
** Clomentine,’’ since frequently reprinted, 

In 1845 she made the tour of Italy, and 
on her return to Germany began a series 
of novela which were remarked for their 
liberal sentiments, graceful style, and a 
certain facility of analysis somewhat in 
the Balzac vein, 

Funny Lewald's long apprenticeship as 
a writer gives her great advantages over 
most German authoresses, She possesses, 
moreover, the ambition to prove that wo- 
men ean labor like men, and can, aa she 
admirably oxpresses it, if necessary, ‘put 
on the leather apron’ (mit dem Schurs- 
Sell), wnd produce solid, scientific, and en- 
during literary work, 

The Inseparables '' is the story of two 
friends who, happily returning in vietory 
from the Austrian campaign of 1806, forth- 
with enter upon another and far more 
dangerous campaign, They both love the 
aime beautiful girl, and thelr passion de- 
veloped in rivalry very nearly puts the 
pistola of the duellist in their hands, 
Stopped on the brink of danger, they agree 
to draw lots to decide which one of them 
shall surrender his claim, The lots are 
drawn, and blind fate exiles the preferred 
one, Who in the sequel is recalled by his 
comrade for whom he had thus saerifieed 
himaelf, In the other novel the foster 
parents or guardians are in love with their 
reapective wards, and the young people 
are in love with each other, The work is 
in reality a paychologieal study, 

Able and Interesting as these novels 
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are, we should be inelined to doubt their 
success in this country if translated for 
American readers, In order to enjoy them, 
sympathy with German ideas and fiumil- 
jarity with German habits of social 
thought would be absolutely essential, 

Gorrno.y Kenna Lessina’s  corre- 
spondence with his wife, first published 
in 1789, and long since out of print and 
forgotten, is now heartily welcomed in the 
new edition,* which includes several here- 
tofore unpublished letters, by all who ap- 
precinte the noble services rendered by 
Lessing to his country's literature, The 
reputation of Goethe has in this century 
overshadowed Lessing's fame; but, in the 
Opinion of many judicious thinkers, Les- 
sing’s name will in future generations be 
written over that of the author of ** Wil- 
helm Meister,”’ Lessing's great power in 
philosophy and theology was not less re- 
markable than his triumphs in the fleld 
of philology and the history of art and 
literature, He purified the German stage 
und elevated the German language, and, 
while successfully cultivating foreign 
models, kept the national literature free 
from abject submission to either Greco- 
mani or Gatlomania, Te expoted the 
hollowness and artificiality of Voltaire, 
and drove him from the German theatre, 

Pure, noble, and elevated, Lessing at 
meo detected the real signitieation and 
value of Goethe's “* Werther,” an linita. 
tion of Roussenu's * Nouvelle Heloise," 
ind wrote to a literary friend; “A young 
man who read« * Werther’ might enaily 
tuke ita poetical exeellence for moral 
honuty, and believe that he who makes 
auch strong claling upon our sympathy 
must have been a good man,'+ 


Tun welleknown nauthores4, TLoulse 
Mihibach, ‘was one of the few happy 
mortals who, some two years ago, were 
favored with an invitation from the View 
roy of Egypt to viait that country on the 
occasion of the great Red Sea and Medi- 
terranean festival, Under the title, 
* Relsebriefe aus Aegypten,’’ the pub- 
lisher Costenoble of Jena gives to the 


” 


* Triefweehsel gwiachen Leasing und seine 
Vinu, new herausgegeben von Dr, Alf, Schone, 
Lelpale, §, Hirael, 

tWe vemark that Ed, Niemeyer, author of a 
commentiry on Nathan der Welae,” has lately 
published a commentary, with notes, on Low 
sing’s Minna von Harnhelm,” 
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world « volume of her impressions of 
travel in the Nile land, ‘These letters are 
a decided improvement on her so-called 
historical novels, The authoress very 
sensibly makes no parade of erudition or 
dilettanteism touching the antiquities and 
monuments of the country, any further 
than to mention them in passing, and her 
pages are full of highly-colored deserip- 
tive pictures, 

‘© ERZanLUNGEN aus Norddeutschland, 
von U, W. Stuhlmann” are stories of 
life in Mecklenburg. The one entitled 
** Under the Chestnut Tree’? is full of 
fresh and lively description, with seenes 
from the period of the French occupation, 
illustrating the social life of that day, 


A peerpepLy unpleasant excitement 
was created some months since in certain 
elevated literary circles of Germany by 
the publication in the Prussian Annals" 
ofa collection of letters found in the Tul. 
leries, The letters in question were written 
by various German scholars and authors to 
the Inte Kmperor of France in acknowl. 
edgment of presentation copies of his 
Life of Cour,’ and serious file is 
found with their general tone of humble 
gratitude, Some replies in remonstrance 
have appeared, 

Two German histories of the war of 
1870 between France and Germany are 
now paxding through the press, both of 
which, from the recognized talent and 
high literary position of their authors, 
attract universal attention, These nu. 
thors are Riistow and Menzel (Wolfuang), 
Riistow admires both nations, and thinks 
the warno matter what Ite result—an 
unfortunate occurrence; while Wolfgang 
Menzel's (Der Fransdaen/reaser) Watered 
of the French isso well known in Germany 
us to be historlent!, Tlence the complext ” 
of the two works may be easily judged, 

Givatavy vom Sex, one of the most sue. 
cossful of the new German school of novel. 
writers, has lately published three new 
works"' Valerie,’’ ** Radowa,’’ and 
** Fulkenrode,"’ 

Tuy well-known Gerstiicker has written 
a work on the French-German war en- 
titled = Kriegshilder eines Naehsiige 
lers"’ (War Pletures by a Straggler), 
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ABOUT BARBERS, 

Att things change except barbers, the 
ways of barbers, and the surroundings of 
barbers, ‘These never change. What 
one experiences in a barber shop the first 
time he enters one, is what he always ex- 
periences in barber shops afterward till 
the end of his days, 1 got shaved this 
morning as usual, A man approached 
the door from Jones street as [ approached 
it from Main—a thing that always hap- 
pens, I hurried up, but it was of no use ; 
he entered the door one little step ahead 
of me, and I followed in on his heels and 
saw him take the only vacant chair, the 
one presided over by the best barber, It 
always happens so, IT sat down, hoping 
that LT might fall heir to the chair belong- 
ing to the better of the remaining two bar- 
bors, for he had already begun combing 
his man's hair, while his comrade was not 
yet quite done rubbing up and oiling his 
customer's locks, [ watched the proba- 
bilities with strong interest, When I saw 
that No, 2 was gaining on No, 1, my 
interest grew to solicitude, When No, 1 
«topped a moment to make change on a 
bath ticket for a new-comer, and lost 
ground in the race, my solicitude rose to 
anxiety, When No, 1 caught up again, 
and both he and his comrade were pulling 
the towels away and brushing the powder 
from their customers’ cheeks, and it was 
wbout an even thing which one would say 
Next!" flrat, my very breath stood still 
with the suspense, But when, at the 
final culminating moment, No, 1 stopped 
tu pass a comb a couple of times through 
hin customer's eyebrows, T saw that he 
had lost the race by a single Instant, and 
IL rose indignant and quitted the shop, to 
keep from falling into the hands of No, 2; 
for L have none of that enviable firmness 
that enables a man to look calmly into the 
eyes of a waiting barber and tell him he 
will wait for his fellow-barber's chair, 1 
stayed out fifteen minutes, and then went 
back, hoping for better luck, Of course 
all the chairs were occupied now, and 
four men sat waiting, silent, unsociable, 
distraught, and looking bored, as men al- 
ways do who are awaiting their turn in a 
barber's shop, Isat down in one of the 


iron-armed compartments of an old sofa, 
and put in the time for a while, reading 
the framed advertisements of all sorts of 
quack nostrums for dyeing and coloring 
the hair, Then I read the greasy namex 
on the private bay ram bottles ; read the 
names and noted the numbers on the pri- 
vate shaving cups in the pigeon-holes ; 
studied the stained and damaged cheap 
prints on the walls, of battles, early Pres- 
idents, and yoluptuous, recumbent sul- 
tunus, and the tiresome and everlasting 
young girl putting her grandfather's 
spectacles on; execrated in my heart the 
cheerful canary and the distracting par- 
rot that few barber shops are without, 
Finally, | searched out the least dilapi- 
dated of the last year's illustrated papers 
that littered the foul centre-table, and 
conned their unjustifiable misrepresentu- 
tions of old forgotten eventa, At last my 
turn came, A yoive anid ‘* Next!" and | 
surrendered toNo, 2 of course, Tt al- 
ways happens so. I said meekly that I 
was in a hurry, and it affected him as 
strongly as if he had never heard it, Ie 
shoved up my head and put a napkin un- 
der it. He ploughed his fingers into my 
collar and fixed a towel there, Tle ex- 
plored my hair with his claws and sug- 
gested that it needed trimming, Twaid | 
did not want it trimmed, He explored 
again and anid it was pretty long for the 
present style—better have a little taken 
of; it needed it behind, expecially, 1 
witid Thad bad it cut only a week before, 
Ile yearned over it reflectively a moment, 
and then asked, with a disparaging man- 
ner, who eut it, IT came back at him 
promptly witha‘ Youdid!" Thad him 
there, Then he fell to stirring up his 
lather and regarding himself in the glass, 
stopping now and then to get close and 
examine his chin eritieally or torture a 
pimple, ‘Then he lathered one side of my 
five thoroughly, and was about to lather 
the other, when a dog fight attracted his 
attention, and he ran to the window and 
stayed and saw it out, losing two shillings 
on the result in beta with the other bar- 
bers, a thing which gave me great satis. 
faction, He finished lathering, meantime 
getting the brush into my mouth only 
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twice, and then began to rub in the suds 
with his hand; and as he now had his 
head turned, discussing the dog fight with 
the other barbers, he naturally shovelled 
considerable lather into my mouth with- 
out knowing it, but I did. He now be- 
gan to sharpen his razor on an old sus- 
pender, and was delayed a good deal on 
necount of a controversy about a cheap 
masquerade ball he had figured at the 
night befure, in red cambric and bogus 
ermine, as some kind of a king. He was 
so gratified with being chaffed about some 
damsel whom he had smitten with his 
charms, that he used every means to con- 
tinue the controversy by pretending to be 
annoyed at the chaffings of his fellows. 
This matter begot more surveyings of 
himself in the glass, and he put down his 
razor and brushed his hair with elaborate 
care, plastering an inverted arch of it 
down on his forehead, accomplishing an 
accurate ** part’? behind, and brushing 
the two wings forward over his ears with 
nice exactness, In the mean time the 
lather was drying on my face, and ap- 
parently eating into my vitals. Now 
he began to shave, digging his fingers 
into my countenance to stretch the skin, 
making a handle of my nose now and then, 
bundling and tumbling my head this way 
and that as convenience in shaving demand- 
ed, and *‘ hawking’? and expectorating 
pleasantly all the while. As long as he 
was on the tough sides of my face I did 
not suffer; but when he began to rake, 
and rip, and tug at my chin, the tears 
came. I did not mind his getting so close 
down to me; I did not mind his garlic, 
because all barbers eat garlic, I suppose ; 
but there was an added something that 
made me fear that he was decaying in- 
wardly while still alive, and this gave me 
much concern, He now put his finger 
into my mouth to assist him in shaving 
the corners of my upper lip, and it was 
by this bit of circumstantial evidence that 
I discovered that a part of his duties in 
the shop was to clean the kerosene lamps. 
I had often wondered in an indolent way 
whether the barbers did that, or whether it 
was the boss. About this time I was 
amusing myself trying to guess where he 
would be most likely to cut me this time, 
but he got ahead of me and sliced me on 
the end of the chin before T had got my 
mind made up. He immediately sharp- 
ened his razor—he might have done it be- 
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fure. Ido not like a close shave, and 
would not let him go over me a second 
time. I tried to get him to put up his ra- 
wor, dreading that he would make for the 
side of my chin, my pet tender spot, a 
place which a razor cannot touch twice 
without making trouble. But he said he 
only wanted to just smooth off one little 
roughness, and in that same moment he 
slipped his razor along the forbidden 
ground, and the dreaded pimple-signs of a 
close shave rose up smarting and answered 
to the call. Now he soaked his towel in 
bay rum, and slapped it all over my face 
nastily ; slapped it over as if a human 
being ever yet washed his face in that way. 
Then he dried it by slapping with the dry 
part of the towel, as if a human being 
ever dried his face in such a fashion ; but 
a barber seldom rubs you like a Christian. 
Next he poked bay rum into the cut place 
with his towel, then choked the wound 
with powdered starch, then soaked it with 
bay ruin again, and would have gone on 
soaking and powdering it for evermore, 
no doubt, if I had not rebelled and begged 
off. He powdered my whole. face now, 
straightened me up and began to plough my 
hair thoughtfully with his hands and ex 
anine his fingers critically. Then he sug- 
gested a shampoo, and said my hair needed 
it badly, very badly. I observed that I 
had shampooed it myself very thoroughly 
in the bath yesterday. I ‘had him” 
again. He next recommended some of 
‘* Smith’s Hair Glorifier,’’ and offered to 
sell me a bottle. I declined. He praised 
the new perfume, ‘ Jones’s Delight of 
the Toilet,’’ and proposed to sell me some 
of that. I declinedagain. He tendered me 
a tooth-wash atrocity of his own inyen- 
tion, and when I declined, offered to trade 
knives with me. He returned to business 
after the miscarriage of this last enter 
prise, sprinkled me all over, legs and all, 
greased my hair in defiance of my pro- 
tests against it, rubbed and scrubbed a 
good deal of it out by the roots, and 
combed and brushed the rest, parting it 
behind and plastering the eternal inverted 
arch of hair down on my forehead, and 
then, while combing my scant eyebrows 
and defiling them with pomade, strung 
out an account of the achievements of a 
six-ounce black and tan terrier of his till 
I heard the whistles blow for noon, and 
knew I was five minutes too late for the 
train, Then he snatched away the towel, 
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brushed it lightly about my face, passed 
his comb through my eyebrows once more, 
and gayly sang out ‘* Next !’’ 

This barber fell down and died of apo- 
plexy two hours later. I am waiting over 
a day for my revenge—l am going to at- 
tend his funeral. Marx Twat. 





HOW I SECURED A BERTH, 

I nkver left a depot yet that somebody 
was not put under my care. I don’t know 
why this is; I suppose it is something in 
my countenance ; if I knew what, I would 
have it extracted. I don’t like having 
unprotected females and school boys and 
girls turned over to me. It’s a little 
hard ona man, And what is the good of 
it? Nobody needs protection; if any one 
does, it is a benevolent, good-looking, inno- 
cent sort of man—such as the writer of this. 

I was leaving on the morning train once 
from Philadelphia, when a respectable- 
looking old scoundrel in gold-rimmed glass- 
es asked me to take charge of his daughter. 
She could have taken charge of me. She 
was thirty if aday, witha face that had been 
on the offensive for ten years. I'd like to 
see any man attack that woman; I’d go 
odds ten to one on the scratch, 

The old fellow seemed to be in a great 
hurry, and thrusting the lady under my 
arm left the cars and drove off. In a thin 
angular voice that was meant to be very 
sweet and was not, she asked me to take 
her pocket-book and get the necessary 
ticket. I left the car for that purpose, 
but when I approached the opening where 
the ticket agent, kept in solitary confine- 
ment, snaps at the world outside, I found 
that I had left my-pocket book under my 
pillow at the hotel, and what was worse, 
my watch with it. I had about twenty 
minutes, and jumping into a hack I prom- 
ised the driver ten dollars if he would get 
to the hotel and back in time for the train. 
He started off at a furious rate, ran over 
an apple stand, crippled a venerable gen- 
tlemani on the corner opposite, and in less 
than the time stated I and the driver 
found ourselves marched off to the station 
in the hands of the police. We were ta- 
ken before a corpulent Justice of the 
Peace, who had as much adipose in his 
head as most men carry about their mus- 
cles, and it took the old fellow just two 
hours to try. reprimand, and fine us for 
our drunken and disorderly conduct. Of 
course the train went off with my charmer. 
It went off without her pocket-book. I 
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never saw her again, although | made dil- 
igent search and advertised in the daily 
papers. But one unfortunate day, some 
months after, I encountered a male mem- 
ber of her family, who made some serious 
charges against me connected with the de- 
sertion of a lady and stealing her pocket- 
book. I tried to explain, but failing to 
get my words in satisfactorily, was forced 
to make an assault on this male member 
of her family that ended in some black 
eyes and bloody noses. 

Now what was the good of putting that 
aged female under my care? ‘It only led 
to her giving me that pocket-book and the 
catastrophe that followed. She could just 
as well have gone off on the Pennsylvania 
Central without as withme. The thing is 
anoutrage. If people want to put their fe- 
males under the care of unybody, let them 
try the conductors—they are hired for such 
purposes—and not impose upon innocent 
passengers, 

1 was reminded of this by an adventure 
that happened to me the other night in 
New York. I was about leaving on the 
nine o’clock train for Washington when a 
man who was in search of me approached. 
I know he was in search of me, He was 
in search of some respectable, benevolent 
individual to put a woman under his care. 
And he did. She happened to be rather 
good-looking, and I didn’t object in a vio- 
lent way, but I was neither very graceful 
nor gracious over the compliment. When 
I came to secure a section in the sleeping 
car, I found that a delegation of pious peo- 
ple was going to Washington on some 
charitable business and had taken nearly 
all the berths. I secured two—at least I 
thought I had—and marched my female 
with her two carpet sacks, strap satchel, 
a mocking-bird, and a silk umbrella, 
with a waterproof and two shawls done 
up in straps, into 161. When we arrived 
inside, I learned for the first time that 
my unprotected female could not abide the 
sleeping cars. She said she felt like suf- 
focating, and I wished secretly she would 
suffocate ; but when we came to occupy 
our berths I made two disagreeable dis- 
coveries. ‘The first was that the two 
tickets called for the same berth; the 
other, that this berth was the upper one. 
My female friend said positively that she 
could not get into that berth. I informed 
her that it was her only chance to sleep, 
and she told me that she would rather sit 
up. I then gave her the further informa- 
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tion that that was all very well, but ina 
sleeping car there was no place to sit ex- 
cept on a wash basin, and that I thought 
would be rather inconvenient. At last, 
with the aid of a step-ladder, the steward, 
and two pious old Pomps, my unprotected 
female was boosted into her roost, and the 
curtains closed over her for the night. 

Then came the question as to what had 
become of the undersigned. I consulted 
the conductor and the steward, and had 
the satisfaction of hearing the fact stated 
that if 1 had told them earlier the blunder 
might have been remedied. But as it 
was, the pious delegation had retired for 
the night, and all the berths were occu- 
pied. The conductor, however, told me 
that he would try and make some arrange- 
ment, and then went off about his business. 

A drunken man had been captured on 
the platform as we started, where he was 
found addressing the stars in a vociferous 
way, the sleeping-car ticket fished out of 
his pocket, and the inebriate fellow chuck- 
ed into an upper berth. I was leaning 
against the washstand of the car in a very 
melancholy way some time after, when 
this intoxicated fellow stuck his head out 
and, addressing me, said : 

**T would like to have a drink.” 

Water? ’said 1. 

‘No, curse it, darn water! I want 
some whiskey; Lam dry as a chip.” 

** Well,’’ [ responded, ‘* I am sorry to 
say that | have none about me.”’ 

** Ain’t you the conductor? ’”’ 

‘No,’ I responded, ‘* 1 don’t believe I 
an,” 

‘Nor dol. If you were the conductor, 
you would have something to drink. 
Where is the conductor? ”’ 

I told him that he was in the other car, 

** Well,’’ he said, *‘ I have a great mind 
to get up and hustle round till I get a 
drink.”’ : 

** My Christian friend,’’ I said, ‘* there 
is nothing in the Constitution nor in the 
sixteen amendments that prohibits you 
from getting up and hunting a drink if 
you want it.” 

Vhereupon the inebriated individual 
rolled out of the berth. He rolled into 


several others and was promptly ejected, 
and at last, getting his legs, disappeared 
at the further end of the car. 

I took in the situation at a glance. 
Here was a berth vacated. 
a white hat. 
white hat. 


Above it was 
I immediately removed that 
I carried it further along and 
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put it over a Christian Association, who 
was lost in the sleep of innocence and 
peace, and then returning [ ensconced my- 
self'in the berth vacated by the man who 
had a constitutional right to adrink. I| 
was dropping into a slumber, for I always 
sleep on a car devoted to that business 
and invented by Mr. Pullman; the motion 
has the same effect upon my brain that 
rocking has upon a child, and I not only 
sleep easily but profoundly. In a few 
seconds I should have been beyond all 
disturbances, but it happened I was 
awakened out of my first wink by a row 
in an adjoining section. There seemed to 
be a pitched battle going on between 
one of the delegates and a gentleman who 
claimed the berth to be the one he had 
just vacated. I heard him say, ‘* Now 
get out of that ;’’ and he called the good 
man the offspring of a female dog, adding 
thereto some very profound language. 
The conductor came to the rescue of the 
weary delegate, and when the man called 
attention to the fact of the ‘white hat, 
he puzzled him sorely by showing him 
two or three white hats further along in 
the same car, At this the inebriate pas- 
senger desisted, but as soon as the con- 
ductor’s back was turned renewed the 
fight with the next white hat, insisting 
just as positively that that was his berth, 
and with the same profound and violent 
language and scuffle. He was repulsed 
only to begin again, and he kept fighting 
these good Christian gentlemen who were 
so unfortunate as to have white hats, until 
I fell asleep and dreamed till morning of 
my earlier youth—of the church not round 
the corner but in the glen, where the forest 
trees brushed against the windows, and 
the sunlight came down as if in response 
to the prayers of the beautiful maidens, 
dignified matrons, and snowy-headed fa- 
thers of the land. I only awoke when en- 
tering the sinful city of Washington. 





LOSS OF CONFIDENCE, ‘ 

Tur unhappy confession of a distin- 
guished official that has since gone into 
current use with that which expressed a 
determination ‘‘ to move at once on your 
works,”’ and ‘to fight it out on that 
line,’’ to the effect that he had * lost con- 
fidence in maritime human nature,” re- 
calls a story that old Ben Hadley, the cel- 
ebrated lawyer, was wont to tell with 


great glee. 
‘* When I was first entering upon the 
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practice of my profession,” he would say, 
‘+ T was called to the jail one day to con- 
sult with a client. I had ended the con- 
sultation, which meant the payment of 
five dollars in the way of a retainer, quite 
a sum in that early day, and was about 
leaving the place, when a lean, angular 
specimen of humanity approached and 
asked if I were ‘a squire-at-law.’ I re- 
plied in the affirmative. 

*¢* Well, Squire,’ I'd like to have you 
tuke my case.’ 

‘‘In my examination that preceded my 
admission to the bar, old Vellum put at 
me a very complicated case, and asked if 
a client were to come with such a suit 
what would I do first? 

** After a little hesitation, in which I 
tried to untangle his legal mess, I said I 
thought I would first secure my fee. The 
laugh that followed ended my examina- 
tion and gained me my admission, I kept 
the fact in view, and when this sinner 
claimed my legal aid Lasked him if he had 
any money, Ile snid, very sorrowfully, 
that he hadn't ‘a red.’ IT immediately de- 
clined the engagement, but he clung to me. 

*** Now, Squire,’ he pleaded, * you hadn’t 
oughter be so hard on a poor feller in a 
scrape. You may be in just such yourself 
some day. I don’t mean for house-burn- 
in’, but under the harrow some other way. 
Now you just git me outer this and I'll 
raise you a bully fee.’ 

‘“**My good friend,’ IT said, ‘I have 
tried that on. Your promises are not 
new. There isn’t a fellow ever gets into 
jail that he don’t promise, and that’s all. 
He never fulfils,’ 

‘** Why, Squire, you’ve got a very or- 
nary ’pinion uv human natur.’ 

*** Tn a jail—yes.’ 

‘* * Now, see here, just help a feller.’ 

*** You're in on a charge of house-burn- 
ing, you say.’ 

*** Fact, Squire.’ 

*** And a pretty stiff case against you.’ 

*** Fact, Squire.’ 

*T thought a moment. Near my house 
in the quiet village of South Turtle was 
a frame meeting-house in which a little 
congregation of negroes would assemble 
day and night, and shout, sing, and pray, 
until I was driven nearly wild by the 
noise. I said to my man: 

*** You could burn a house if you set 
about it, eh?’ 

‘** Well, I don’t hanker after it, but 
they do say that T did.’ 
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*** Well, now, I'll defend you and get 
you off if after you will stick a chunk un- 
der an infernal frame nuisance in South 
Turtle near my house.’ 

***1'll do it, Squire, an’ there’s my 
hand on’t.’ 

** T was jesting, of course, and had quite 
forgotten the affair when, some days after, 
I happened in the court-room during the 
arraignment of prisoners. My house- 
burning friend had the indictment read to 
him, pleaded not guilty, and when asked 
for his attorney gave my name. 1 was 
quite startled, but rather than have our 
absurd talk repeated in open court, I yol- 
unteered his defence, He had none that I 
could discover, and under plea of absent 
witnesses I got the case continued. Af- 
ter court adjourned we put in some very 
respectable straw bail, and my client dis- 
appeared, 

‘*Some time after, when the entire af- 
fair had passed from my memory, the 
quiet, pious little town of South Turtle 
was startled at the dead hour of the night 
by a terrible conflagration, The frame 
meeting-house was in flames, The excite- 
ment was intense. Women screamed and 
fainted, children cried, while men in noth- 
ing but their shirts carried furniture from 
the adjoining houses in the most frantic 
manner, The old fire tub called ‘The 
Cataract of the Ganges,’ that had been 
purchased second-hand in the city, was 
run to tie fire—found to be out of order— 
hurried to the blacksmith’s, repaired, and 
returned to play upon the smouldering 
ruins of the country chureh, All the ad- 
joining property was deluged with water 
for forty-eight hours after. Of course 
speculation was rife as to the cause of this 
mysterious burning. I listened to the va- 
rious suppositions, feeling in my guilty 
soul that I alone knew the truth. I heard 
with intense satisfaction the arson attrib- 
uted at last to the Pope at Rome, whose 
Jesuitical incendiaries, we well know, art 
all over the country seeking to destroy our 
liberties and religion. 

‘* Some weeks after this stirring event, 
I received through the post-office a dirty 
letter directed in a writing that looked as 
if done with the snuffers, and on opening 
it read ; 

Esq. Hadley, 
* DEAR SiR: You see I done it now when you 


find a poor feller in trouble agin don’t go and 
disbelieve him consider better ov human natur, 


*Ricnarny Pree.” 
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‘lwo of the many stories in the memoir 
of Young, the Knglish tragedian, are 
well worthy a place in this department. 
The first is of the comedian Mathews, of 
whom we all know; Mathews had an ap- 
pointment with a solicitor, They were to 
mect at a particular hour at a small inn 
in the city where they might hope to be 
quiet and undisturbed, Mathews arrived 
ut the place too soon, On entering the 
cofllee-room he found a commercial gentle- 
inan eating a lunch of boiled — beef, 
Mathews sat down by the fire and took 
up a newspaper, meaning to while away 
the time until his friend arrived, Occa- 
sionally he glanced from the paper to the 
beef, and the beef to the man, till he be- 
yin to fidget and look about him from the 
top of the right-hand page to the bottom 
of the left ina querulous manner, Then 
he turned the paper inside out, and, pre- 
tending to stop from reading, addressed 
the gentleman in a tone of ill-disguised 
indignation, and with a ghastly smile; 
** | beg you pardon, sir, but I don’t think 
you are aware that you have no mustard,’’ 
‘The person thus addressed looked up at 
him with evident surprise, mentally re- 
senting the interference, and coldly bowed, 
Mathews resumed his paper, and, curious 
to see if his well-meant hint would be 
acted on, furtively looked round the edge 
of | is paper, and finding the plate to be 
still void of mustard conciuded the man 
was deaf, So, raising his voice to a higher 
key, and accosting him with sarcastic 
acerbity, he bawled out with syllabie 
precision ; ‘* Are—you—aware—sir—that 
—you—have—been eating—boiled—beef 
—without—mustard?’? Again a stiff 
how and no reply, Once more Mathews 
affected to read, while he was really nurs- 
ing his wrath to keep it warm, At last, 
seeing the man’s obstinate violation of 
eonventionality and good taste, he jumped 
up and, in the most arbitrary and defiant 
manner, snatched the mustard-pot out of 
the cruet-stand, banged it on the table 
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under the defwulter’s nose, and shouted 
out, ** Confound it, sir, you sual. take 
mustard! ’’ Then slapping his hat on his 
head he left the room, declaring that he 
had never been under a roof with such a 
savage, 





Tue second is a story for critics ; 

On one of the days previous to the open 
ing of the Royal Academy, when Royal 
Academicians have the privilege of touch 
ing up their pictures, Constable went to 
look at what Stanfield was doing, He 
praised the picture on which he happened 
to be engaged, and took particular notice 
of the sky as boldly and originally treated, 
Shortly after he went up to Reinagle and 
asked him what he thought of Stanfield’s 
picture. 

‘*T have not seen it,’’ said Reinagle. 

‘Then go and see it, [ beg of you,” 
continued Constable, ‘* You never saw 
such a thing. Pray take notice of the 
sky. It is just like putty.’’ 

Presently Reinagle walks up to Stan- 
field's picture, and, as he looks at it, quite 
taken by surprise, exclainas aloud, ‘* Why ! 
I like the sky.’’ 

‘*What do you mean by expressing 
yourself in that tone? Why should you 
not like the sky?” 

‘© Oh, [ was off my guard when I spoke 
in that way,” replied Reinagle, ** but the 
fact is that 1 was told it was like putty.’ 

** Who told you so?” said the wounded 
painter. 

** Constable,’’ was the answer, 

Stanfield, stung to the quick by hearing 
of this depreciatory criticism from such a 
quarter, goes up to the author of it and 
says, ‘Constable, you are a humbug! 
You came up to my picture just now and 
praised it. Ineverasked your opinion about 
it; but you said particularly that you liked 
the sky, and then you go off to Reinagle 
and tell him that it is like putty,’ 

**Well,”’ was the reply, ‘* what of it? 
I like putty.” 


— —————s 
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— Tuar the literature of a nation is not 
independent of circumstances is seen in 
the moral characterstics of the generations 
in which it appears, Some generations 
are remarkable for turmoil and confusion, 
and others for repose ; some are both war- 
like and adventurous, as in the time of 
Elizabeth, some purely warlike, as in the 
time of Napoleon, and others peaceful, as 
in England at the present day, The In- 
dian mutiny and the Crimean war are, if 
we may regard these events as belonging 
to the generation, but small waves of dis- 
turbance on the great ocean of English 
prosperity and calm, The literature of 
these diverse epochs is affected by the pre- 
vailing sentiment, according as this may 
be impetuous or meditative. Times of 
exploration or of combat excite poetic im- 
pulse ; times of peace and industry favor 
the development of speculation; on the 
one hand we have lyric and tragic ideals, 
on the other a serious and matured ex- 
pression of thought. The literary giants 
of the Elizabethan era are, at the begin- 
ning of it, Spenser, Shakespeare, Sidney, 
and the great galaxy of contemporary 
dramatists; at the end of it, the more 
tranquil period of James I., Bacon and 
Hobbes. During the Commonwealth we 
see the stately form of Milton rising 
above the carnage of civil war, and when 
peace comes the profound and elabo- 
rate ideas of Locke and the science of 
Newton, After the time of William IIL, 
somewhat stormy, another poetic period 
oceurs, of which Prior, Pope, and Swift 
are the representative men; and then 
comes the tranquil epoch of Anne and the 
Georges, in which Shaftesbury, Berkeley, 
Hume, Adam Sinith, and a host of essay- 
ists put forth their meditations, England 
is now disturbed with the American war 
and foreign complications, ending in the 
Napoleonic era, After 1815 poetry bursts 
forth again in the splendors of Byron, 
Seott, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and South- 
ey, who disappear in our own days to give 
way to Hamilton, Mill, and Spencer, the 
counterpart for this epoch of thelr illus 
trious predecessors in the mame relation- 
khip, We would not push the parallel 
too far, or defend the fancy, as some might 


call it; but it might be enforced with sim- 
ilar illustrations drawn from other lands. 
Take France in the time of Louis XV., 
after the war at the end of Louis XIV.'s 
reign, in which arose and flourished the 
poetic intellects of Voltaire and Rousseau, 
and subsequently the school of philoso- 
phers represented by Diderot, Helvetius, 
and their associates, forming the intellec- 
tual authorities of the great Revolution. 
We might instance the past generation 
in France after the fall of Napoleon I., to 
which De Musset, De Vigny, and Lamar- 
tine belong, and during the prosperous pe- 
riod in which arose philosophers and histo- 
rians like Comte, Cousin, Guizot, and De 
Tocqueville. But it is not the object of our 
comment to follow this idea out. We 
introduce it simply to show the conditions 
by which a writer and thinker like John 
Stuart Mill flourishes. We regard him 
both as the product and the exponent of 
peaceful times, the best intellectual oracle 
of England's best sustained conditions. 
He has done good work for his generation, 
whether that generation appreciates it or 
not. He has reconstructed the ground- 
work of thought for his countrymen, He 
has reinvestigated the origin of ideas and 
revised the laws of reasoning, setting 
forth in his system of logic the superior 
value of the aggregate social experience 
of man to mere individual conscious- 
ness, Ife has taken up ideas once re- 
jected with ridicule, as in the matter 
of population, and shown them to be 
cardinal principles in all speculations 
concerning human improvement. He 
has shown that the welfare and hap- 
piness of society are dependent on com- 
mon interests rather than on dogmas 
and faith; that labor and capital are re- 
lated and not antagonistic ; and that this 
order of progress is one in which moral 
and material forces are inseparably blend- 
ed, He has borrowed and adapted fresh 
thought from foreign minds, and done 
more than any other native author to re- 
move English prejudice and English in- 
tolerance, Hoe has maintained the rights 
of women and advocated the cause of the 
poor, He is one of a few refined and cul. 
tivated men who are able to enter into the 
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feelings of the working classes and guide 
them aright in political contests, Con- 
cessions have probably been obtained 
through deference to his position which 
in other times and places have been the 
result of force. If not the only man who 
has aided them in this respect, he is one 
of the most influential. All this and 
much more Mr, Mill has done for his gen- 
eration, and not merely for England, but 
for all who, like ourselves, believe in and 
develop representative institutions. He 
is an authority with all thinking men on 
all sides of the great ocean which divides 
the English-speaking family; one who 
will be quoted in the future in all discus- 
sions of liberal opinions and theories of 
political freedom; a safe guide because 
temperate in speech, faithful to estab- 
lished principles, and always seeking for 
new suggestions in the sanctions of natu- 
rallaw. Only times of social repose, when 
the dogs of war are chained, give birth to 
minds of this kind; and long may they 
continue, 


— Tuk periodicity of certain minor mat- 
ters affords a mild amusement to those 
who are curious about trifles, Old jokes, 
for instance, the traditional Aryan jest 
(of course with a hidden allusion to the 
dawn and the night), the venerable Eng- 
lish ** Joe,” the first colonial coinage on our 
own side of the water, how they disappear 
and reappear and circulate in cycles! We 
cannot always keep them out of the * Gal- 
axy,’’ though we try our best, and some 
magazines do their worst ever and anon to 
set them going among the country papers. 
Then the fashions! long or short tails for 
coats, long or short waists for dresses, 
sleeves wide or narrow, collars high or 
low, skirts seanty or ample—how they 
come and go and come back again! And 
not only particular wines, but particular 
brands of the same wine, seem to disap- 
pear for a time and then return to publie 
knowledge and favor, Some forty years 
ago, When Halleck and the Croakers were 
just out of date, and Willis was * pencil- 
ling’ in England, and the * Spirit of the 
‘Times’? under the genial Porter was a 
city institution, and Grace Greenwood and 
the other al-literary ladies were just be- 
ginning to threaten an unconscious world, 
n certain * Anchor Brand"? champagne 
was the delight of that class of persons 
who are now called swells, and who had 
then hardly ceased to be called bucks, It 
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went its way like other caprices and fash- 
ions ; fifteen years later it turned up aguin, 
but this time it appeared not in New York 
but in Boston, and was called not ‘* Anchor 
Brand”? (though it still bore the anchor 
mark), but **Schreider,’’ A poetaster of 
the period (A. D, 1851), describing the dif- 
ferent varieties then in vogue, says or sings 
thus of this one : 

Your grave Bostonian, stately of pace, 

With secondhand English writ in his fuce, 

Of whom you may say without any libel, he 

Claims to be master of omne scibi/e, 

And in everything to be men’s guider, 

Will talk to you half an hour of Schreider, 
But after the witlings of the Hub had 
made all manner of cruel punkins and 
jokelets about ‘ anchorite’’ and ‘ her- 
mitage ’’ and * hankering *’ and ‘ hope,”’ 
and all things horrible and awful, even 
Boston lost the brand, and it was certainly 
not heard of in Paris for say fifteen years 
more, and now it has phoenixed up again 
with a fresh modification of name; it is 
now ** Roederer’s Schreider,’? The well- 
known Roederer has rediscovered and an- 
nexed it. It began to creep upon the 
market last season, and bids fair to be pop- 
ular next year. In this connection it may 
be observed that nearly all the great 
French champagne houses have passed 
into the hands of Germans, though some 
of the firms retain their original Freneh 
names, and some of the proprietors have 
lived long enough in France to find their 
names popularly Gallicized; for instance, 
Roederer aforesuid, whom the French call 
* Rédraire,”’ The Germans are fond of 
sparkling wine ; it stirs up their somewhat 
gross and heavy natures ; and so, for these 
two good reasons, the Prussian invaders 
took care not to damage the vintage of 
Champagne, 


— (CHAMPAGNE, With its ‘insolent 
inches of ice,’’ as an imitator of Swin- 
burne says, is a natural warm-weather 
topic. Meat is another, in a different 
sense—n negative, not a positive. Lt may 
be questioned whether, during a portion 
of our hot season, Grahamism is not the 
most pleasant and healthy form of diet, 
By Grahamism we mean the substitution 
to a large extent, if not entirely, of good 
vegetables and ripe fruits for animal food, 
and of milk for tea and the compound pop- 
ularly but erroneously called coffee, Even 
the grandees who have cooks and cottages 
of their own might try the change with 
profit; much more those who are doomed 
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to the cooking-stove of the country tavern 
or boarding-house, Here, too, we wish to 
say a word in behalf of one of our national 
institutions, the pie, It has become so 
fashionable of late years to decry cakes 
and pies, especially the latter, as vulgar, 
that we suspect many respectable people 
would biush if they were charged with 
pie-eating in public. But there is often a 
rude wisdom in a popular dish. ‘Take our 
winter staple, the oyster, fur example. 
Why are oysters so popular? Not be- 
cause they are intrinsically superior to 
other meats and fishes properly cooked, 
but because they are so easy to manage. 
They can be eaten raw, and any man who 
prefers them cooked can cook them for 
himself with a chafing dish, a spirit lamp, 
and a few simple concomitants. Similar- 
ly of the pie. Itis much easier, with such 
light as the majority of our housewives 
have, to make a tolerable pie than to serve 
a tolerable dish of meat. The common 
domestic pie may not be very good, but it 
is generally eatable; the preparation of 
animal matter popularly known as beef- 
steak is frequently uneatable. Even 
Western people are continually getting 
choked with it. The Western gentleman 
suffocated by a piece of beefsteak in an 
eating-house has become a commonplace 
of item mongers, 


— Tur idea of predicting history and 
calculating the future with accuracy, long 
buried in the tomb of the astrologers, was 
revived some years ago, chiefly, we be- 
lieve, as a sarcasm on the fatalist sehool, 
Lf ever entertained in suber earnest, it was 
u wild fancy enough, and the degree of its 
futuity may be estimated by the unsue- 
cessful and contradictory nature of the at- 
tempts made to explain history after it has 
taken place. The collapse of France, for 
instance—how many plausible theories 
have been started to account for it, and 
how inadequate every one of them is when 
carefully serutinized, Centralization is 
the key to the riddle for a large class, who 
forget that other countries besides France 
are centralized, and that the present ten- 
dency all over the continent of Kurope is 
certainly more in the direction of centrali- 
vation than in that of local independence, 
Again, the Emperor did it all—as if he 
were the only autocrat or the least intel- 
lectual autocrat in Kurope, It is also said 
that the destruction or expulsion of so 
many Huguenots by Louis XLV, deprived 
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France of its moral ballast; yet in other 
countries Protestantism has been not par- 
tially but totally extirpated, and, however 
bad the consequences there, they have not 
at all corresponded to the supposed results 
in France. The last pet solution is the 
difference between the Parisian and the 
Provincial, the virtues of the latter and 
the vices of the former. But many of the 
differences between Parisian and Provin- 
cial are such as exist between town and 
country everywhere, and the French rustic 
has the best disposition for being trans- 
formed into a townsman when he gets the 
chance. He differs much from the Paris- 
ian, if you please, but not in the same 
manner or to the same extent that an Eng- 
lish or American countryman differs. The 
vice of licentiousness is certainly not con- 
fined to the French metropolis, nor was 
the virtue of economy unknown in it even 
under the Second Kmpire. ‘The division 
which assigns all the skepticism in the 
land to the capital, and all the religion or 
superstition to the provinces, is altogether 
too broad and general. We must remem- 
ber, too, that much of the supremacy of 
Paris was deserved and inevitable, She 
was not only the intellectual but also the 
esthetic and fashionable head of the eoun- 
try—we might almost say of the civilized 
world, In short, it is an error worthy of 
the French themselves to insist on any 
single and simple cause for a catastrophe 
which has grown out of a very complex 
state of things, Ad/ the suggested causes 
have contributed their share, and in many 
cases the superior liveliness and vitality 
of French intellect have only aggravated 
the mischief, When Protestantism was 
crushed out of Bohemia, Roman Catholi- 
cism filled the vacuum really as well os 
nominally, and the only evils which fol- 
lowed were such as the triumph of una- 
dulterated Romanism produces, But it 
was not so in France. When and so far 
as Protestantism was expelled, skepticisin 
took its place, ‘The soul of the nation 
was divided between two antagonist ex- 
tremes, So, too, autocracy or * personal 
government,’’ as the fashionable phrase 
now is, has its advantages when heredita- 
ry and acquiesced in; bat the French can- 
not submit for any long time to personal 
government, though frequently obliged to 
resort to it as a necessity of the moment, 


— One of the smallest pieces of sham 
democracy and popular toadyism in the 
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republic of letters, is the habit which 
some newspaper writers have of abusing 
as a‘? pedant’’ every man who indulges 
in a quotation from any foreign language, 
dead or living. ‘ ‘The masses don't un- 
derstand it; they want plain English,” 
ete., etc, If this principle has any value, 
it must extend to ideas as well as words, 
It must disqualify an author from putting 
forth anything which is above the knowl- 
edge or capacity of any presumable por- 
tion of his readers, ‘Thus, there are many 
men incapable of stating an argument in 
logical form, ‘They can no more draw an 
inference than a donkey can draw an 
omnibus, Therefore a writer who wishes 
to be popular must eschew logic and 
sound argument! All allusions to science 
beyond what is taught in the public 
schools, or to history out of the beaten 
track of the most superficially educated, 
must be rigidly cut out, In short, the 
writer must write down not merely to his 
public, but to the lowest part of his pub- 
lic. Perhaps even correct English would 
be aristocratic and pedantic, 


— A writer in the ‘ Pall Mall Ga- 
zette’’ lately published some very keen 
and amusing sketches under the title 
** Friends of my 'T'ravel,’’ comprising de- 
scriptions of various typical acquaintances 
—' the consul,’ ‘the bagman,’’ ete.— 
whom he met in his continental journey- 
ings. The render, however, is left in con- 
siderable doubt whether most of these 
personages really proved “ friends’? or 
enemies of the author's travel, or whether 
they were not a mixture of both; and it 
was while meditating on this doubt that 
the Nebulous Person ventured to add to 
the ‘* Pall Mall's’? category of doubtful 
friends of travel the Ltalian courier, ‘This 
personage is ordinarily very comical, al- 
most always conceited to an extent beyond 
belief, and generally very quarrelsome, 
We very well remember an experience of 
several months with one of these gentry, 
whom we shall call Giovanni. One of 
the first objects of interest he had occasion 
to point out was a temple of Jupiter, and 
he solemnly informed us it was the tomb 
of a * famous old Jew '’—probably think- 
ing that the pagan god was a Hebrew 
named Peter. He further announced to 
us that the S. P. Q. R. on all the Roman 
monuments stood for St. Peter Quirinal 
he having formed an original compound 
for this explanation from St. Peter's and 
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the Pope's palace of the Quirinal, As 
for tho Roman numerals M DO, in the 
dates, he said they stood for Medici, and 
resorted to ingenious suppositions for the 
V, the 1, ete., which commonly accom- 
panied them, It must be understood, 
however, that this was one of the best-re- 
commended couriers to be found in Paris, 
and by no means ignorant beyond his fel- 
lows, as a wide experience of others afters 
ward showed us, Everything was, with 
him, ‘fall one piece de marbles, sir’’— 
even the most colossal monuments formed 
of many parts. During a ride we once 
took in the outskirts of Naples, he care- 
fully pointed out a stump of wood, or pole, 
on a hillside, It may possibly have been 
put up there within a few years, to mark 
some notable spot, or in connection with a 
survey, but he told us it was ‘ the re- 
mains of a telegraph post set up when the 
ancient Romans had a magnetic telegraph 
there,’”’ On another occasion we were 
visiting the church of San Miniato near 
Florence, of which the inside and outside 
have been converted into a cemetery, the 
graves lying in close juxtaposition, with 
marble slabs upon them. We asked him 
(perhaps choosing a somewhat questiona- 
able place for the jest we expected) what 
might be the meaning of the cabalistic 
signs (Alpha and Omega) at the head of 
each slab, and whether they did not look 
like engineers’ tools, He gravely replied 
that it was a good suggestion, and that 
probably an engineer and all his family 
were buried there. Now the floor of the 
church is entirely covered with these se- 
pulehrai slabs, and the outside is filled 
with great beds of them. As the graves 
are thousands in number, a worthy old 
Mormon this ‘engineer’’ of San Mini- 
ato must have been. If some traveller 
has since chanced to hear this wondrous 
yarn, he will now know its origin. But 
these are only a few of a hundred exam- 
ples of the ignorance of the courier. His 
conceit is, generally, proportionally great, 
Poor Giovanni had a comically pompous 
way of walking, and, though he was 
hideously pock-marked, was very much 
afraid of spoiling his complexion by expos- 
ure to thesun, At hotels, a courier often 
devotes himself to making himself disagree- 
able to the servants, which is amusing to 
him, but not so convenient to the party 
whom he is conducting. Perhaps his de- 
monstration will take the form of waiting on 
his party at the table,and then snatching 
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the dishes away from the other waiters as 
they are about to present them to his own 
guests; or perhaps he will quarrel per- 
sonally or by letter with the proprietor, on 
the score of there being too little bread, in 
case you commit the imnprudence of asking 
for more rolls; or perhaps he will fight one 
of the waiters because there is not enough 
water in a teapot, forcing you to go to 
headquarters and explain that the fault is 
all the courier’s, for fear the unfortunate 
servant will be dimissed, For it must be re- 
membered that couriers are more dreaded 


and better served in hotels than anybody | 


else, they making their patrons spend as 
much as possible, because they get a per- 
centage of the bills, in the hotels as well as 
insome shops. We well remember seeing 
a courier treated like a king in one hotel in 
a Naples, Signor Guglielmo had his room 
on the first floor, and two waiters used to 
go into his room every morning to carry 
his majesty hot water for shaving and a 
cup of coffee, which he drank in bed, 


— Mapness and vandalism have, during 
this fatal year, ruined beautiful Paris, 
The loss is not one for the city alone, nor 
for France, but for the world. Travellers 
of all nations can join in cursing the Com- 
mune, and for years hereafter, when they 
xpeak to each other of bygone visits to 
Paris, they will say in significant explana- 
tion, ** It was before’? or “ Tt was after 
I871."’ The firstof the Paris monuments to 
full before the fury of the mob seems to have 
heen the colonne Vendéme, erected hy Na- 
poleon to commemorate the success of his 
arms in the campaign of 1805, When 
the Nebulous Person saw it for the first 
time, the railing around it and the door 
were covered with wreaths of immortelles, 
very much withered; but on a second 
visit in the spring, fresh wreaths had re- 
placed them, If our memory serves us, 
they had heen hung there upon the féte- 
day of Napoleon by the old soldiers of the 
yrande armée, in honor of their chief. 
Indeed, it was a monument worthy of 
him and them, beautiful in shape, being 
un imitation of the pillar of Trajan at 
Rome. ‘The pedestal and shaft were of 
stone, covered with bronze has-reliefs, 
cast out of 1,200 captured pieces of Rus- 
xian and Austrian cannon, and represent- 
ing the victories of the French army. 
Above the door wasa bas-relief containing 
two figures of Fame, supporting a tablet, 
with an appropriate inseription, The has- 
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reliefs of the shaft pursue a spiral direction 
to the capital, and display in chronological 
order the principal victories from the de- 
parture of the troops from Boulogne to 
the battle of Austerlitz, Above the cap- 
ital isa gallery, and upon the capital is 
this inseription: Monument élevé t la 
gloire de la grande armée, par Napoléon 
le Grand, Thereupon follow the dates, 
and the names of the architects, A statue 
of Napoleon in military costume originally 
surmounted the capital, It was over- 
thrown and melted by the Allies on their 
entry into Puris; but after the House of 
Orleans came in with Louis Philippe, an- 
other one wis raised upon the columneleven 
feet high, also presenting the Emperor in 
military dress, Napoleon the Little substi- 
tuted a togated figure of his uncle, being the 
one that has just perished, The column 
produced a fine effeet when seen from the 
Boulevard or the gardens of the Tuileries, 


— Tux telegraph from Paris gave us, in 
quick succession, accounts of the arrest 
of the governor of the Hotel des Invalides, 
of the taking of the plate of its officers, 
and of the apprehended destruction of this 
beautiful establishment. ‘Happily, how- 
ever, the building is safe. It was always 
a favorite resort for American tourists in 
Paris. Its foundations were laid in 1670 
under the reign of Louis le Grand, but in 
time the edifice grew to cover sixteen 
avres of ground, enclosing fifteen courts. 
In the revolution of 1789 it took the title 
of Temple of Humanity, and was re- 
spected, Under Napoleon it was called 
‘* Temple de Mars,’’ and, as our readers 
may well faney, contained a vastly in- 
creased population, At the restoration it 
resumed its original name, It is under 
the direction of the Minister of War, and 
its governor is generally the senior Mar- 
shal of France; but we shall not attempt 
to transcribe from its official publications 
the great list of officers and employees, in- 
cluding Sisters of Charity, surgeons, cooks, 
and servants, Officers and soldiers in the 
institution are clothed, lodged, fed, and 
receive a pay in proportion. to rank, 
Travellers who have visited the dormito- 
ries, refectories, and kitchens, will testify 
how large, airy, orderly, and clean they 
are, though more than 1,500 pounds of 
meat alone are daily boiled, and as much 
more used for ragouts, They will re- 
member, too, the council chamber, with 
its collection of miniature drawings of all 
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the flags taken in war from the time of 
Henry LV, till now, and the many por- 
traits of marshals of France and others, 
in this and the waiting-room adjoining, 
Ln the library were 17,000 volumes, 


— Wuiie the Communists were pulling 
down the colonne Vendime, the Versuil- 
lists were busily battering with their 
bombs the Are de Triomphe de 1'Etoile, 
At this writing it is difficult to tell from 
the confused and exciting telegrams how 
much the beautiful Are has suffered, One 
story says it is a mere wreck ; another says 
it has been partially protected and may be 
repaired, For its description let us draw 
partly from memory and partly (for exact 
measurements) from a memorandum book 
of travel. Most people who have not seen 
it have yet seen fine photographs of it, 
though one needs to witness the Arc itseif’ 
to form a just idea of its beauty, Na- 
poleon decreed its erection in 1806, On 
the marriage of the Emperor with Maria 
Louisa, and her triumphal entry into the 
capital, a great model of the arch in wood 
and canvas was temporarily erected and 
brilliantly illuminated In 1814 the work 
was broken off, but taken up again at 
different times until its completion in 
1836, ‘The cost was above two million 
dollars. Over the great central arch, 
95 feet high by 45 wide, rises a bold en- 
tublature and an attic, and the total height 
of the structure is 152 feet, its breadth 137, 
its depth 68, So much for dimensions ; 
but it is difficult to give a fitting idea of the 
beautiful enfilade presented as one passes 
from the Tuileries successively through 
the Jardin des Tuileries, the Place de la 
Concorde, the Avenue des Champs Ely- 
sdus, the Etoile des Champs Elysees, and 
the Avenue de Neuilly, to the Are de Tri- 
omphe, The fronts of the building are 
toward the Champs Elysées and Neuilly. 
The ground rises slightly in the Avenue 
Neuilly up to the Arch, so that it can be 
imagined how fine the coup d'ail is which 
one has from the Arch; for the Place de la 
Concorde is beautifully adorned with foun- 
tring, and at night illuminated from rows 
upon rows of lamp-posts, while on either 
side of the Champs are many fine build. 
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ings, such us the Palace of Industry 
Well, then, the Arch contains compurt- 
ments filled with beautiful alti rifievi, all 
the different groups being strikingly full 
of life and action; and, indeed, in one 
word, all the proportions and all the orna- 
ments of this great monument are grace- 
ful and superb, while, despite its profuse 
decorations, it is rich in its simplicity, 


— Awona the many luckless inhabitants 
of beleaguered and burned-up Paris was 
one who, though unknown to fame and 
unmentioned by press or cable, neverthe- 
less excited great sympathy and curiosity 
among a select cluss of New Yorkers. 
His name was Hazard; he dwelt in the 
Rue Grammont and exercised the respec t- 
able but not illustrious profession of boot- 
maker, No notorious tradesman, adver- 
tising and self-puffed, yet he had managed 
to secure, besides his home custom, a 
large clientele of American swells, not so 
much younger men as those of maturer 
age, beginning with the Secretary ol 
State. Whatever may have been the 
peculiar merit of Hazard’s boots, whether 
they adjusted themselves to the foot at 
once without the troublesome process of 
** breaking in,’’ whether they would wear 
‘forever and a fortnight afterwards,’’ ut 
any rate his customers swore by him ; 
they regularly imported his boots, and 
would wear none other, native or foreign, 
And thus it came to pass that when Paris 
fell into the Bismarck stew-pan, there were 
great searchings of heart for Hazard, And 
when she fell out of his pan into the fire of 
Red-Republican Communism, anxiety was 
redoubled, We half suspect that Minis- 
ter Washburne had secret orders to look 
after the son of Crispin in case he needed 
assistance, Finally, a New Yorker who 
had lived through the rule of the Commune 
returned home, and some of the first ques. 
tions put to him were anent * our’? boot. 
maker, Well, Hazard was there, His 
son had been killed by the Prussians, but 
that, as a Frenchman would say, was only 
a detail; the old gentleman wae in his 
old quarters, and being of course impover- 
ished by the war, Was more desirous than 
ever of making boots wnd shoes, 
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